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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR,* 


Tue age in which we live has 
been fruitful of poetical works ; we 
may venture to say, that it has been 
fruitful of poets. There has been 
no period, we believe, of our litera- 
ture, since the age of Elizabeth, that 
has been marked by such an over- 
flow of poetry. Foralthough, through 
the whole of the intervening time, 
we may observe that the vein of 

try has been prevalent in the 

lish nation, (we do not now 
speak of our own before that incor- 
poration of the literature of the two 
countries, which the last half cen- 
tury has witnessed,) although, on 
—s back, we recognise at every 
step familiar and honourable, and 
some illustrious names of the Eng- 
lish Parnassus, yet we find at no 
time so many together of high dis- 
tinction. And least of all do we find 
any number at one time ; we find, in- 
deed, few altogether to whom the 
language of Verse is the language of 
Imagination and Passion. At no 
other period was the whole litera- 
ture of the land tinged, coloured, 
and vivified with poetry. It will be 
matter of curious speculation to 
those who shall write the later his- 
tory of English literature, to trace 
out the causes, while they mark the 
periods of the different ap ces 
which our Poetry has put on; and 
to explain how a people, adapted in 
their character for Poetry, and at all 
times loving itin all its shapes, should 
have departed frequently so far from 


its genuine character, and from its 
impassioned spirit, In Milton, the 
Power of Poetry seemed to expire ; 
not merely because no voice like his 
was heard, when his own voice had 
ceased ; but because the very pur- 
poses of Poetry seemed to be chan- 
ged; and the demesnes of verse 
to be subjected to other faculties, 
and the sceptre passed into unlineal 
hands. Milton, like his great prede- 
cessors, drew his Poetry from the 
depths of his own spirit brooding 
over Nature and Human Life. But 
for the race that succeeded, it seem- 
ed as if a veil had fallen between 
Nature and the Poet’s eyes; as if 
that world, which by its visible glory 
feeds inspiration, had, like the City 
of Ad, been wrapped in darkness 
from. the eyes of men, and they had 
known of it only in surviving tradi- 
tions. Excepting Thomson alone, 
who is there among our Poets, in the 
space between that race which died 
in Milton, and the age of Poetry which 
has since sprung up almost with 
our own generation—who among 
them is there that seems to stand be- 
holding the world of Nature and of 
Man, and chanting to men the voice 
of his es a — os like a 
bright reflection of lovely imagery, 
dinsinann to the minds of thane the 
impressions that fall beautiful and 
numberless on his own? Even Col- 
lins, pure, sweet, and ethereal— 
though his song in its rapture com- 
merces with the skies, and though a 
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wild and melancholy pane ay his 
own t passes upon e forms 
of — and of life t that he touches 
—though there might seem. to be, 
therefore, a perfect inspiration in. 
his Poetry, yet does he not rather 
give to oe So sue from 
? Does er the 
; t of — on down oon 
the living world, and though changed 
and ted in the —— yet 
bearing with it, as it rushes out in 
his , the imperishable elements 
from which it was composed? Or 
does it not rather seem to be the 
voice of a spirit which does not feed 
on the breath of this world, but has 
thinly veiled from human apprehen- 
sion the tho ~- and ly of y= | 
own being, imagery 0 
that wea which Shetwn to men ? 
And of that imagery how much is 
ed to Ann, oi other Poets ? 
e dare not say that nature was 
veiled from his sight ; the feeling in 
which he speaks is so tender, native, 
and pure. He has caught from her 
hues and ethereal forms ; but surel 
we may say, that he does not 
as a passionate lover of nature. He 
does not as one to whom na- 
ture, in her aspects and moods, 
is health and life; whose soul by 
delighted verse is wedded to the 
; but by the force of its own 
inherent ve power changes into 
new shapes, and brings forth into 
new existence, its own impressions 
from outward creation. = 


A generation of poets 
ed in our day, who have k 
to Nature; and have sought the ele- 
ments of Poetry immediately in the 
Cowper wes pertaps the fit." The 
was 

charm of his Poe is a pure, inno- 
eent, lovely mind, deli itself in 
pure, innocent and lovely — 

freshness of the fields, wr I 


in 

t in simple, 

aelihecd, 2 life, is thee: anf wae 

as, with y faces, and 

with endeared familiar love, we walk- 

pee theme ee 

pleasures. How shall we speak 

of Burns? Of him whose poetry, so 
himself, is almost one 

strain of delight in Nature, 

breast ? Of him, ploughiman 4 —- me 

m, as ne was, 

whose ennobling songs have fed with 


5. 
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thought, and lifted “ with passion, 
the minds of the high-born and the 
learned? But of all the Poets who 
now occupy the places of eminence 
in the literature of the island, many 
and high in talents as they are, it 
may be said generally, that the great 
character of their Poetry is, that-re- 
turn to the great elementary sources 
of Poetry; to the world of Nature and 
human life. Wordsworth, searching 
deeply in his own spirit, the laws of 
ion, and lavishing eloquence to 
lineate nature with almost a lo- 
ver’s fondness; Scott, the painter of 
all he sees, and of all that his imagi- 
nation has seen, who has brought back 
departed years, and clothed them in 
the shape and colours of real life ; 
Southey, with wild and creative pow- 


er, multiplying before our sight vi- 


sions from unreal worlds, but ma- 
king for them a dwelling-place of the 
beautiful and mighty scenes of our 
own, and ever touching their fanciful 
natures with pure and _ feeling, 
springing up from the deep fountains 
of human loves; Campbell, who 
seemingly speaks but to embody ec- 
stacy in words, touching, and but 
touching, the forms of nature and the 
ions of men, witha pencil of light; 
oore, full of delight, and breath- 
ing in enchanting words and verse his 
own delight, through all ears and 
hearts; Byron, who—but suffice it 
for the present to say, that all these, 
and many other writers of genius, 
though of less fame, their contempo- 
raries, have filled their Poetry with 
the passionate impressions which 
have been flung from the face and 
besom of Nature upon their spirits, or 
have risen up to them in stron 
sympathy with the affections an 
ons of other men, or yet deep- 
ier from their own. Though there 
may be much in the Poetry which 
this age has produced, which will be 
condemned as false to Nature; and 
more, far more, which must be cen- 
sured and rejected, as violating the 
severe and high canons of Art—yet 
this must be admitted, we think, as 
a comprehensive description, as its 
and honourable distinction, 
it is full te overflowing of the 
love of the works of God. 
The great difference between the 
Poetry of Milton and that of our own 
day, is the severe obedience to an 


intellectual law which governed ‘his 
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mind in ition. The study of 
his Poetry would be as much a werk 
of exact intellectual analysis, as that 
of the logical writings of Aristotle. 
It is evident that he was not satisfied 
with t conception; it was not 
enough that yielded her 
powerful words, to invest those con- 
ceptions with a form. But he 
knew that when he wrote, he practi+ 
sed an intellectual art:—that both 
the w of I ation, and the 
vivid impression of h, must be 
reduced into an order satisfying to 
Intelligence ; and hence, in his bold- 
est Poetry, in the midst of wonder 
and astonishment, we never feel, for 
a moment, that Reason is shaken in 
her sovereignty over all the actions 
of the mind: we are made to feel, on 
the contrary, that her prevailing, 
over-ruling power rises in strengt 
and majesty, as all the powers thatare 
subjected to her kindle and dilate. 
ch a character in composition, 
testifies not only to the high intellec- 
tual power of the mind which form- 
ed the work, but it shews the spirit 
of the age. We are assured by that 
evidence, if we had no other, that 
the age which gave Milton birth, had 
cultivated, to the highest, the Intel- 
lectual Faculties. e read, in his 
oetry, the severe and painful stu- 
ies, the toiling energies of thought, 
the labours of abstract speouiadibn, 
and long-concatenated reasonings, 
which tried the strength of the hu- 
man faculties in the schools. Ima- 
ination has clothed that strength in 
er own forms; but the strength is 
of that nurture, The “Giant of migh- 
ty bone” has heroic beauty; but the 
structure of his unconquerable frame 
is of Titan origin. 

In the Poetry of our own age, we 
miss the principle of Intellectual 
stren The two most popular 
poets of the day, Scott and Byron, 
are, above all the known writers of 
the country, remarkable for the con- 
fusion of intellectual processes, and 
the violation of intellectual laws, al- 
most throughout their composition. 
They rest — Sine prom Imagi- 
nation and Passion yield them abun- 
dant creation; | , vivid and 
living, clothes the brood of their 
minds in visible form ; and tliere is 
their composition. Take their wri- 
tings, and analyse them by any laws, 
known or possible, of human speech, 
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and you would expel thought from 


them: there are of great 
splendour and on, which may 
be demonstrated to be unintelligible. 


But what then? The sympathy of a 


reader is sometimes r than 
the laws of He will une 
derstand. He satisfaction to his 


own imagination and on; andin 
the truths of imagination and passion 
he finds it. 

The fault is one which does not 
prove that there is not, in the minds 
of both these illustrious writers, 
vast intellectual capacity and vigour. 
But it does appear to argue, that 
their minds have not undergone due 
intellectual discipline; and might jus- 
tify an observer in suspecting, that out 
of the walk of their own genius, they 
would not be found of formidable 
8 But the chief deduction 
from the extraordinary prevalence of 
such a defect in writers of such pre- 
eminent reputation and favour, is in- 


tellectual weakness in the age to 
which by 4 belong. That an- 
cient discipline of the intellectual 


powers must long have ab 
when those who write for the sym- 
pathy of the minds of highest culti- 
vation, write in fearless scorn of in- 
tellectual laws, and yet win the 
wreath of the es. 

This defect has not impeded their 
living reputation, but it may possibly 
obstruct their future. We appreliend 
it can hardly do otherwise than take 
from the authority of their genius. 

Now, in an age when so much true 
Poetry—true and high, with all its 
defects—blushes and breathes over 
the land—a of indigenous flow- 
ers—there will be much that is false 
and low, though with a certain shew 
and seeming of truth and splendour. 
Poetry isscarcely imitation of Nature, 
so much as Nature’s self; but there 
will be imitation—skilful or unskilful 
—of poetry;—and thus the art of 
—- will be cultivated by hun- 
dreds who possess talent, but no ge- 
nius. So is it with us of this genera- 
tion. The ulation of versifiers 
doubles itself every ten years. They, 
too, belong to schools. Each school 
—be it of Scott, or Wordsworth, or 
Byron—is like a room hung round 
with mirrors, all reflecting an EBido- 
lon of a great Master. The images— 
meré shadows—are all alike; yeteac! 
pretends to think itself no image, but 
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an ori substance. While often, to 
hide from the world and themselves 
the utter hollowness of their charac- 
ters, they dress up the Eidolon in 
uncouth and fantastic habiliments, 


and try to im the Nothing upon 
our eyes as a Something self-existent. 
But the mockery and the delusion is 


seen through; and such Apparitions 
are chased off the Day into chaos and 
old Night. 

People, now-a-days, will write, be- 
cause they see so many writing ; the 
impulse comes upon them from with- 
out, not from within; loud voices 
from streets and squares of cities call 
on them to join the throng, but the 
still small voice, that speaketh in the 
penetralia of the spirit, is mute ; and 
what else can be the result, but, in 
place of the song of lark, or linnet, 
or nightingale, at the best a concert 
of ing-birds, at the worst, an 
oratorio of ganders and bubbleys ? 


At this icular juncture or cri- 
sis, the would fain assume 


the symptoms of religious inspira- 

tion, The poetasters are all pious— 

all smitten with sanctity—Christian 

all over—and crossing and jostling 

on the Course of Time—as they think, 

on the high road to Heaven and Im- 

mortality. Never was seen before 

such a shameless set of hypocrites. 

Down on their knees they fall in 

booksellers’ shops, and, crowned with 

foolscap, repeat to Blue-Stockings, 

Baers addressed in doggerel to the 

ity ! They bandy about the Bible 

as if it were an Album, They forget 

that the poorest sinner has a soul to 

be saved, as well as a set of verses to 

be damned ; they look forward to the 

First of the Month with more fear and 
trembling than to the Last Day; and 

beseech a critic to be merciful upon 

them with far more earnestness than 
they ever beseeched their Maker. 

They pray through the press—vainly 

striving to give some publicity to 

what must be private for evermore ; 

and are seen wiping away, at tea- 
parties, the tears of contrition and re- 
pentance for capital crimes perpetra- 

‘ted but on paper, and perpetrated 
thereon so paltrily, that ag from 

being worthy of hell-fire, such delin- 

— _ ge be more suit- 

ably punished by being singed like 
plucked fowls with their own unsale- 

able sheets. They are frequently 


-#0 singed ; yet singeing has not the 
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effect upon them for which singei 
is Sula and like shiclione ae 
shower, that have got the pip, they 
keep still gasping and shooting out 
their tongues, and walking on tip-toe 
with their tails down, till finally they 
go to roost in some obscure corner, 
and are no more seen among bipeds. 
Among those, however, who have 
been unfortunately beguiled by the 
spirit of imitation and sympathy in- 
to religious poetry, one or two—who, 
for the present, must be nameless— 
have shewn feeling; and would they 
but obey their feeling, and prefer 
walking on the ground with their 
own free feet, to sonene to fly in 
the air with naenewre and ane 
wings, they might produce something 
a aeeinalt — acquire a credit- 
able reputation. But they are too 
aspiring ; and have taken into their 
hands the sacred lyre without due 
preparation. He who is so familiar 
with his Bible, that each chapter, 
open it where he will, teems with 
household words, may draw thence 
the theme of many a pleasant and 
pathetic song. For is not all human 
nature, and all human life, shadow- 
ed forth in those pages? But the 
soul, to sing well from the Bible, 
must be imbued with religious feel- 
ings, as a flower is alternately with 
dew and sunshine. The study of 
Tue Boox must have begun in the 
simplicity of childhood, when it was 
felt, indeed, to be divine—and car- 
ried on through all those silent inter- 
vals in which the soul of manhood is 
restored, during the din of life, to 
the purity and peace of its early be- 
ing. The Bible must be to such a 
poet even as the skies—with its sun, 
moon, and stars—its boundless blue, 
with all its cloud-mysteries—its peace 
deeper than the grave, because of 
realms beyond the grave—its tumult 
louder than that of life, because 
heard all together in all the elements. 
He who begins the study of the Bible 
late in life, must, indeed, devote him- 
self to it—night and day—and with 
a humble, and a contrite heart, as 
well as an awakened and soaring spi- 
rit, ere he can hope to feel what he 
understands, or to understand what 
he feels,—thoughts and feelings 
breathing in upon him, like spiritual 
— and sounds, as if from a re- 
ion hanging, in its mystery, between 
eaven ey eartli. Nor do we think 
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that he will lightly venture on the 
composition of Poetry drawn from 
sucha source. The very thought of 
doing so, were it to occur to his 
mind, would seem irreverent; it 
would convince him that he was still 
the slave of vanity, and pride, and 
the world. 

They alone, therefore, to whom 
God has given genius as well as faith, 
zeal and benevolence,—will, of their 
own accord, fix their Pindus either 
on Lebanon or Calvary—and of these 
but few. The genius must be high 
—the faith sure—and human love 
must coalesce with divine, that the 
strain may have power to reach the 
spirits of men, immersed as they are 
in matter, and withall their apprehen- 
sions and conceptions blended with 
material imagery, and the things of 
- moving earth and this restless 

ife. 

So gifted and so endowed, a great 
or good oF sary having chosen his sub- 
ject well within religion, is on the 
sure road to immortal fame. His 
work, when done, must secure sym- 
pathy for ever; a sympathy not de- 
pendent on creeds, but out of which 
creeds spring, all of them manifestly 
moulded by imaginative affections of 
religion. Christian Poetry will outlive 
every other ; for the time will come 
when Christian Poetry will be deeper 
and higher far than any that has ever 
yet been known among men. Indeed, 
the sovereign songs hitherto have 
been either religious or superstitious ; 
and as “ the day-spring from on High 
that has visited us,” spreads wider 
and wider over the earth, “ the soul 
of the world, dreaming of things to 
eome,” shall assuredly see more glo- 
rified visions than have yet been sub- 
mitted to her ken. That Poetry has 
so seldom satisfied the utmost long- 
ings and aspirations of human na- 
ture, can only have been because 
Poetry has so seldom dealt in its 
aie with the only mysteries worth 

owing—the ter mysteries of 
religion, into which the soul of a 
Christian is initiated only through 

faith, an angel sent from heaven to 
spirits struggling by supplications 
‘ and ifices to escape from sin and 
- death. 
These, and many other thoughts 
and feelings concerning the “ Vision 
‘and the Faculty divine,’ when em- 
ployed on divine subjects, have arisen 
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in our hearts, on reading—which we 
have often done with delight—* The 
Christian Year,” so full of Christian 
of the purest character. Mr 

eeble is a poet whom Cowper him- 
self would have loved—for in him 
piety inspires pole. and fancy and 
feeling are celestialized by religion. 


We peruse his book in a tone and 
temper of spirit similar to that which 
is breathed upon us by some calm 
day in spring, when 


** Heaven and earth do make one imagery,” 


and all that imagery is serene and 
still—cheerful in the main—yet with 
a touch and a tinge of melancholy, 
which makes all the blended bliss 
and beauty at once more endearing 
and more profound. We should no 
more think of criticising such poetry 
than of criticising the clear blue 
skies—the soft green earth—the 
“ liquid lapse” of au unpolluted 
stream, that 
‘* Doth make sweet music with the ena- 
mell’d stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every flower 
It overtaketh on its pilgrimage.” 
Beauty is there—purity and peace; 
as we look and listen, we partake of 
the universal calm, and feel in nature 
the presence of Him from whom it 
emanated. Indeed, we do not re- 
member any poetry nearly so beautij- 
ful as this, which reminds one so 
seldom of the poet’s art. We read 
it without ever thinking of the place 
which its author may hold am 
poets, just as we behold a “ lily o 
the field” without comparing it with 
other flowers, but satisfied with its 
own pure and simple loveliness; or, 
to use again the language of Words- 
worth, each separate poem may be 
likened, in its unostentatious—un- 
ambitious—unconscious beauty—to 


“ A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden to the eye.” 


Of all flowers that sweeten this fair 
earth, the violet is indeed the most 
delightful in itself—form, fragrance, 
and colour—nor less in the humility 
of its birth-place, and its haunt in the 
“ sunshiny shade.” Therefore, ’tis 
a meet emblem of those sacred songs 
that may be said to blossom on Mount 
Sion. 

The most imaginative poetry in- 
spired by Nature, and dedicated to 
her praise, is never perfectly and 
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consummately beautiful till it ascends 
into the ous; but then religion 


breathes from, and around, and about. 


4 =o pe - 
been brought, by the leading 
own aroused spirit, to the utmost 
pitch of his inspiration. He 
and continues long, unblamed in 
mere emotions of ty; and he 
often pauses unblamed, and “brings 
his strain to a close, without having 
forsaken this earth, and the thoughts 
and feelings which belong alone to 
this earth. But poetry like that of 
the “ Christian Year” springs at once, 
visibly and audibly, from religion, as 
its  % If it, indeed, aa 
one the many spri religion 
in the human feare ne fear of 
its ever being dried up—a perpetual 
=, ese waters can em- 
ue with life even the seed that falls 
on stony places, till the desert blos- 
soms like the rose. Small indeed 
may seem the silver line, when first 
the rill steals forth from its sacred 
source! But how soon it begins to 
sing with a clear loud voice in the 
solitude! Bank and brae—tree, 
shrub, and flower—grow greener at 
each successive waterfall—the rains 
no more disturb that limpid ele- 
ment than the dews—and never does 
it lose some reflection of the hea- 
vens. 

In a few modest words Mr Keeble 
states the aim and object of his vo- 
lume. He —_ ae that it is the 

iar happiness of the Church of 

and to s in her authorized 
formularies an ample and secure pro- 
vision, both for a sound rule of faith, 
and a sober standard of feeling in 
matters of ical religion. The ob- 
ject of his publication will be attain- 
ed, if any person find assistance from 
it in ng his own thoughts and 
feelings into more entire unison with 
those recommended and exemplified 
in the Prayer Book. We add, that 
its object has been attained ; and that 
his name is now, most assuredly, 
— of whom the heart 


“ Blessings be with them, and eternal 
praise, 

The Poets, who on earth have made us 
heirs 


Of Truth and pure delight, by heavenly 
lays.” 


In d, “ The Christian Year” 


is y placed ina thousand homes, 
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among “ household books ;” and its 
reception there has proved, that let 
as many worthless weeds spring up 
as y as may be, all eyes will yet 
be turned to “ the bright consum- 
mate flower,” wherever the air is 
—- by such an ee 

e are neither blind nor deaf yet 
to the sights and sounds of beauty— 
and a true poet is as certain of re- 
cognition now as at any period of our 
literature. In Scotland we have no 
Prayer-book printed on paper—per- 
haps it would be better if we had— 
but the prayer-book which has in- 
spired Mr Keeble, is compiled and 
composed from another book, which, 
we believe, is more read in Scotland 
than in any othercountry. Here the 
Sabbath reigns in power that is felt 
by soul and sense to be a sovereign 

ower over all the land. We have, 
it may be said, no prescribed holi- 
days ; but all the events recorded in 
the Bible, and which in England make 
certain days holy in outward as well 
as inward observances, are familiar 
to our were and our feeling 
here ; and therefore, the poetry that 
seeks still more to hallow them to 
the heart, will find every good heart 
recipient of its inspiration, for the 

stian creed is “ wide and 

neral as the casing air,” and felt as 
profoundly in the Highland heather- 
glen, where no sound of psalms is 

eard but on the Sabbath, as in the 
cathedral towns and cities of Eng- 
land, where so often 
“ Through the long-drawn aisle and fret- 

ted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise.” 

Poetry, in our age, has been made 
too much a thing to talk about—to 
shew off upon—as if the writing and 
the reading of it were to be reckoned 
among what are commonly called— 
accomplishments. Thus even true, 

at poets have too often sacrificed 

e austere sanctity of the divine art 
to most unworthy purposes, of which, 

rhaps, the most unworthy—for it 

plies much voluntary self-degrada- 
tion—is mere popularity. Against 
all such low aims he is preserved, 
who, with Christian meekness, ap- 
proaches the muse in the sanctuaries 
of religion. He seeks not to force 
his songs on the public ear ; his heart 
is free from the fever of fame; his 
poetry is praise and prayer. It meets 
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the soul like the sound of 
from some unseen dwelling among 
the woods or hills, at which the way- 
farer or wanderer stops on his jour- 
ney, and feels at every pause a holier 
solemnity in the silent solitude of 
nature. Such poetry is indeed got 
by heart ; and memory is then tena- 
cious to the death, for her hold on 
what she loves is strengthened as 
much by grief as by joy; and when 
even hope itself is dead—if, indeed, 
hope ever dies—the trust is commit- 
to despair. Words are often’ as 
unforgetable as voiceless thoughts ; 
they become very thoughts them- 
selves, and are what they represent, 
How are many of the simply, rudely, 
but fervently and beautifully rhymed 
Psalms of David very part and par- 
cel of the most spiritual treasures of 
the Seottish peasant’s being ! 


“ The Lord’s my shepherd, I'll not want, 
He makes me down to lie 

In pastures green: he leadeth me 
The quiet waters by.” 


These four lines sanctify to the 
thoughtful shepherd on the braes, 
every stream that glides through the 
solitary places,—they have often gi- 
ven colours to the greensward be- 
yond the beauty of all herbage and 
of all flowers. Thrice hallowed is 
that poetry which makes us mortal 
creatures feel the union that subsists 
between the Book of Nature and the 
Book of Life! 

There is such proe sincerity in 
the Volume now lying before us, and 
which creates this strain of thought 
in which, perhaps, we have been 
somewhat too long indulging, such 
perfect sincerity, and consequently 
such simplicity, that though the pro- 
duction of a fine and finished scholar, 
we cannot doubt that it will some day 
or other find its way into many of the 
dwellings of humble life. Such de- 
scent, if descent it be, must be of all 
receptions the most delightful to the 
heart ofa Christian poet. As intelli- 

ence spreads more widely over the 
and, we fear that it will deaden re- 
ligion? Let us believe that it will 
rather vivify and quicken it ; and 
that in time true , Such as this, 


of a character somewhat higher than 
probably can be yet felt, understood, 
and appreciated by the people, will 
come to be easy and familiar, and 
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blended with all the other benign in- 
fluences breathed over their common 
existence by books. Meanwhile, the 
“Christian Year” will be finding its 
way into many houses where the in- 
mates read from the love of 
not for mere amusement only, but 
for instruction and a deeper delight ; 
and we shall be happy if our recom- 
mendation causes its to be il- 
lumed by the gleams of a few more 

eaceful h , and to be rehearsed 

y afew more happy voices in the 
“ parlour t. 

We cannot help expressing. the 
pleasure it has given us to see so 
aon true poetry coming from Ox- 
ord, 


“ The ancient spirit is not dead, 

Old times, methinks, are breathing theres” 
and it is delightful to see that classi- 
cal literature, which sometimes, we 
know not how, certainly has a chilling 
effect on poetical feeling, there warm- 
ing it as it ought to do, and 

it to produce itself in song. Oxf 
has produced many true Col- 
lins, Warton, Ht Bowles, Heber, 
Milman, and now Keeble—are all her 
own—her inspiredsons. Theirstrains 
are not steeped in “ port and preju- 
dice ;’”? but in the—Isis. Heaven bless 
Godstow—and many another sweet 
old ruined place—secluded, but not 
far a from her own inspiring 
Sanctities! And those who love her 
not, never may the Muses love! 

The “ Christian Year” contains 
upwards of a hundred poems—and 
from them we shall select, or rather 
alight upon in love—Tzn, which of 


themselves will make our e 
this month delightful—even if we 
ourselves should, for once in our life, 


be what some heartless blockheads 
would fain wish to believe us in their 
habitual and re falsehood— 
dull, heavy—epithets applied by cl 
ed clodh 
ove and 


rs to the wings of the 
the eagle. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT, 


‘© What went ye out to see 
O’er the rude sandy lea, 
Where stately Jordan flows by many a 


palm, 
Or where Gennesaret’s wave 
Delights the flowers to lave, 
That o’er her western slope breathe aitd 
of balm ? ’ 
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* All through the summer night 
Those blossoms red and bright 
Spread their soft breasts, unheeding, to 
the breeze, ‘ 
Like hermits watching still 
Around the sacred hill, 
Where erst our Savioul' watch'd upon his 
knees. 


“ The Paschal moon above 
Seems like a saint to rove, 
Left shining in the world with Christ 
alone ; 
Below, the lake’s still face 
Sleeps sweetly in th’ embrace 
Of mountains terraced high with mossy 
stone. 


~ 


“ Here may we sit, and dream ° 
Over the heavenly theme, 

Till to our soul the former days return ; 
Till on the grassy bed, 
Where thousands once He fed, 

The world’s incarnate Maker we discern. 


“ O cross no more the main, 
Wandering so wild and vain, 
To count the reeds that tremble in the 
wind, 
On listless dalliance bound, 
Like children gazing round, 
Who on God’s works no seal of Godhead 
find : 


** Bask not in courtly bower, 
Or sun-bright hall of power ; 
Pass Babel quick, and seek the Holy 
Land— 
From rebes of Tyrian die 
Turn with undazzled eye 
To Bethlehem’s glade, or Carmel’s haunt- 
ed strand. 


“ Or choose thee out a cell 
In Kedron’s storied dell, 
Beside the springs of Love, that never die, 
Among the olives kneel 
The chill night-blast to feel, 
And watch the Moon that saw thy Mas- 
ter’s agony. 


“ Then rise at dawn of day, 
And wind thy thoughtful way, 
Where rested once the Temple's stately 
shade, 
With due feet tracing round 
The city’s northern bound, 
Toth’ other holy garden, where the Lord 
was laid, 


“ Who thus alternate see 
His death and victory, 
Rising and falling as on angel wings, 
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They, while they seem to roan, 
Draw daily nearer home ; 
Their heart untravell’d still adores the 


King of kings. 


“* Or, if at home they stay, 
Yet are they, day by day, 
In spirit journeying through the gloricus 
land, 
Not for light Fancy’s reed, 
Nor Honour’s purple meed, 
Nor gifted Prophet’s lore, nor Science’ 
wondrous wand. 


“ But more than Prophet, more 
Than Angels can adore 
With face unveil’d, is He they go to seek ; 
Blessed be Ged, whose grace 
Shews him in every place 
To homeliest hearts of pilgrims pure and 
meek.” 


That is very beautiful—scriptural- 
ly simple—Bible-breathing —hymn- 
like—a psalm-ode—a religious elegy 
How far better than skilfully—how 
inspiredly the Christian poet touches 
upon each holy theme, winging his 
way through the stainless ether, like 
some bird gliding from tree to tree, 
and leaving one place of rest only for 
another equally hushed, equally hap- 

y, in the folding and unfolding of 
its snow-white flight! It is full of va- 
rious pictures—but all peaceful and 
solemn ; all blended together, what- 
ever be the scene’s lineaments, in 
one spirit—the spirit of piety—that 
silent luminary—of which it may be 
said— 

“ The Paschal moon above 

Seems like a saint to rove, 

Left shining on the world with Christ 
alone.” 


Mr Keeble has studied Words- 
worth—(and what living poet of 
worth has not ?)—as the following 
oe strains will shew to all the 
ini d, but he has studied him as 
a commentator and expounder 
of this life’s mysteries, with a 

* Quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart.” 

He has at home—and availed 
himself of the wisdom of that bard 
to illumine that darkness into which 
his own vision had first of itself 

t to penetrate—“ a darkness vi- 
sible,’—that does indeed often serve 
to discover sights of woe, but as 
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often—far oftener—sights of blessed- 
ness—while the gloom is brightened 
to the eye even by the very music 
that comes upon the ear from its ut- 
most depths. There is not, perhaps, 
any thing finer in the volume ; nor do 
we feel it to be too fanciful to say, 
that this little poem breathes like an 
Eolian harp, if we could Sapoee it 
emitting a regular tune to the mid- 
night air. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


“ Of the bright things in earth and ait 
How little can the heart embrace ! 

Soft shades and gleaming lights are there— 
I know it well, but cannot trace. 


* Mine eye unworthy seems to read 

One page of Nature’s beauteous book ; 
It lies before me, fair outspread— 

I only cast a wishful look. 


* T cannot paint to Memory’s eye 
The scene, the glance, I dearest love— 
Unchanged themselves, in me they die, 
Or faint, or false, their shadows prove. 


“ Tn vain, with dull and tuneless ear, 
I linger by soft Music’s cell, 

And in my heart of hearts would hear 
What to her own she deigns to tell. 


“Tis misty all, both sight and sound— 
I only know ’tis fair and sweet— 

*Tis wandering on enchanted ground 
With dizzy brow and tottering feet, 


* But patience! there may come a time 
When these dull ears shall scan aright 
Strains, that outring Earth’s drowsy 
chime, 
As Heaven outshines the taper’s light. 


“« These eyes, that dazzled now and weak, 
At glancing motes in sunshine wink, 

Shall see the King’s full glory break, 
Nor from the blissful vision shrink ; 


“ In fearless love and hope uncloy’d 
For ever on that ocean bright 

Empower’d to gaze; and undestroy’d, 
Deeper and deeper plunge in light. 


“ Though scarcely now their laggard 
glance 
Reach to an arrow’s flight, that day 
Theyrshall behold, and not in trance, 
_ The region ‘ very far away.’ 


‘“‘ If Memory sometimes at our spell 
Refuse to speak, or speak amiss, 

We shall not need her where we dwell | 
Ever in sight of all our bliss. 
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‘© Meanwhile, if over sea or sky 
Some tender lights unnoticed fleet, 

Or on loved features dawn and die, 
Unread, to us, their lesson sweet ; 


‘* Yet are there saddening sights around, 
Which Heaven, in mercy, spares us too, 
And we see far in holy ground, 
If duly purged our mental view. - 


** The distant landscape draws not nigh 
For all our gazing ; but the soul, 

That upward looks, may still descry 
Nearer, each day, the brightem.ug geal. 


* And thou, too curious ear, that fain 
Wouldst thread the maze of Harmony, 
Content thee with one simple strain, 
The lowlier, sure, the worthier thee ; 


* Till thou art duly train’d, and taught 
The concord sweet of Love divine: 
Then, with that inward Music fraught, 

‘or ever rise, and sing, and shine.” 


Poetry has beautified childhood by 
a thousand pictures, in which fathers 
and mothers behold with deeper 
love the faces of their own offspring. 
Such poetry has almost always been 
the production of the strongest and 
wisest minds. Common intellects 
derive no power from earliest: me- 
mories; the primal morn, to them 
never bright, utterly faded in the 
“light of common day ;” the pre 
has swallowed up the past, as the 
future will swallow up the present; 
each season of life seems to stand by 
itself as a te existence ; and 
when old age comes, how helpless, 
melancholy, and forlorn! But— 


“ 'The Child is Father of the Man, 
And I would wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety !” 


He who lives in “ the spirit of that 
creed,” sees far into the heart of 
Christianity. He hears a divine voice 
saying—* Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of Hea- 
ven!” He hearsa human voice say- 
ing :— 

‘ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


Thus it is that poetry throws back 
upon the New Testament the light 

e has borrowed from it, and that 
man’s mortal brother speaks in ac- 
cordance with the Saviour of man. 
On a dead insensible flower—a lily 
—a rose—a violet—a daisy, Poetry 
may pour out all its divinestpower,— 





justas the sun itself sometimes seems 
to leok with all its light on some one 


if the flower be alive in all its leaves 
—and have in it an immortal ? 
Or what if its leaves be d and 
the immortal spirit gone away to 
heaven? A Wordsworth or a Chan- 
an’ ine shall, .o—- the senses, sanc- 
vd bea th if dusk 
sleep— e grave, in itself so 
and dismal, hall seem a bed of 
bright and celestial repose. From 
their —in words or marble— 
both alike still and serene as water 
upon grass—we turn to the New 
estament—and read of “ the Holy 
Innocents.” “ They were redeemed 
from men, being the first 
fruits unte God and to Lamb.” 
We look down into the depths of 
that text—and we then turn to 
the poetry which from those depths 
has tlowed over upon the ired 
page! Yet not that 
name may be given to ante, 


;” and who 

the Infancy of that 

Being whom Godhead died! 

“ That strain I heard was of a higher 

mood” than ever could have been 
sung before the Christian era :-— 


THE HOLY INNOCENTS. 


Say, ye celestial guards, who wait 
In Bethlehem, round the Saviour’s palace 
gate, 


Say, who are these on golden wings, 
That hover o’er the new-born King of 


kings, 
Their palms and garlands telling 


plain: 
That they are of the glorious martyr train, 
Next to yourselves erdain’d to praise 
His name, and bvightun as on Him they 
gaze? 


‘* But where their spoils and trophies? 
where 


The glorious dint a martyr’s shield should 
bear? 


How chance no cheek among them 
wears 
The deep-worn trace of penitential tears, 
But all is and smiling love, 
As if, fresh-borne from Eden's happy 
grove, 
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They had flown here, their King to 


see, 
Nor ever had been heirs of dark mortality? 


“ Ask, and some angel will reply, 
* These, like yourselves, were born to sin 
and die, 


But ere the poison root was grown, 
God set his seal, and mark’d them for 
his own. 
Baptized in blood for Jesus’ sake, 
Now underneath the cross their bed they 


make, 
Not to be scared from that sure rest 
By frighten’d mother’s shriek, or war- 
rior’s waving crest.’ 


“ Mindful of these, the first-fruite 
sweet 
Borne by the suffering Church her Lord 


to greet ; 
Bless’d Jesus ever loved to trace 
The ‘ innocent brightness’ of an infant's 
face, 
He raised them in his holy arms, 
He bless’d them from the world and all 
its harms : 
Heirs though they were of sin and 


as 
He bless’d them in his own and in his 
Father’s name. 


“ Then, as each fond unconscious 
child 
On the everlasting Parent sweetly smiled, 
(Like infants sporting on the shore, 
That tremble not at Ocean’s boundless 
roar, } 
Were they not present te thy thought, 
All souls, that in their cradles thou hast 
bought ? 
But chiefly these, who died for Thee, 
That Thou mightst live for them a sadder 
death to see. 


“ And next to these, thy gracious 
word 
Was, as a pledge of benediction, stored 
For Christian mothers, while they 
moan 
Their treasured hopes, just born, baptized, 
and gone. 
Oh, joy for Rachel’s broken heart ! 
She and her babes shall meet no more 
to part ; 
So dear to Christ her pious haste 
To trust them in his arms, for ever safe 
embraced. 


“ She dares not grudge to leave them 
there, 
Where to behold them was her heart’s 
first prayer, 
She dares not grieve—but she must 


weep, 
As her pale placid martyr sinks to sleep, 
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Teaching so well and silently “ What matter? if in calm old age 
How, at the shepherd’s call, the lamb | Our childhood’s star again arise, 
should die : ; our lonely pilgrimage 
How happier far than life the end With all that cheers a wanderer’s eyes? 
Of souls that infant-like beneath their 
burden bend.” “ Ne’er may we lose it from our sight, 
‘ Till all our hopes and thoughts are led 
- ‘ here it its 
They who read these lines inamood “*)’ i. Poe Sr = 


of mind worthy of them, will go on, 
with a still deeper delight, through 
those we are now about to quote 
on “ The Epiphany.” They are se- 

im the volume by some kin- 
dred and a strains ; but when 
brought close ther, they occupy 
the ail sighen'ed tho - 
large clear stars do of themselves 
seem to occupy the entire sky. Of 
late many versifiers have attempted 
the theme; and some of them with 
shameful unsuccess. A:bad poem 


on such a subject isasin. He who 


is a Christian indeed, will, when the 
star of Bethlehem rises before his 
closed. eyes, be mute beneath the 
image, or he will hail it in strains 
clangst. on morn. suans @ She. hy 
erds watching their flocks by ni 

when it of old, high as were 
those of the sages who came from 
the East bearing incense to the Child 
in the Manger: Such are this Poet’s 
strains, evolving themselves out of 
the few werds—“ Behold, the stax, 
which they saw in the east, went be- 
fore them, till it came and steed over 
where the yo Child was: when 
they saw the star, they rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy.” 


THE EPIPHANY. 


“ Star of the East, how sweet art Thou, 
Seen in Life’s early morning sky, 

Ere yet a cloud has dimm/’d the brow, 
While yet we Zaze with childish eye ; 


‘‘ When father, mother, nursing friend, 
Most dearly loved, and loving best, 

First bid us from their arms ascend, 
Pointing to Thee in thy sure rest. 


“ Too soon the glare of earthly day 
Buries, to us, thy brightness keen, 
And we are left to find our way 
By faith and hope in Thee unseen. 


s¢ What matter? if the waymarks sure 
On every side are round us set, 

Soon overleap’d, but not obscure ? 

*Tis ours to mark them or forget. 


t as two — 


“ There, swathed in humblest poverty, 
On Chastity’s meek lap enshrined, 

W ith breathless Reverence waiting by, 
When we our sovereign Master find. 


“ Will not the long-forgotten glow 
Of mingled joy and awe return, 

When stars above or flowers below 
First made our infant spirits burn? 


** Look on us, Lord, and take our parts 
Even on thy throne of purity ! 

From these our proud yet:grovelling hearts 
Hide net thy mild forgiving eye. 


“ Did not the Gentile Church find grace, 

- Qur mother dear, this favour’d day ? 

With gold and myrrh she sought thy face, 
Nor didst Thou turn thy face away. 


She too, in. earlier, purer days, 
Had watech’d Thee gleaming faint and 
far— 


But wandering in self-chosen ways, 
She lost Thee quite, thou lovely star ! 


“ Yet had her Father's finger turn’d 
Te Thee her first enquiring glance > 
The deeper shame within her burn’d, 
When waken’d from her wilful trance, 


“ Behold, her wisest throng thy gate, 
Their richest, sweetest, purest store, 

( Yet own’d tee worthless and too late) 
They lavish on thy cottage-floor. 


‘“ They give their best—O tenfold shame 
On us their fallen progeny, 

Who sacrifice the blind and lame— 
Who will not wake or fast with Thee !” 


The transition from these beauti- 
ful lines is natural and delightful to 
a strain farther on in the volume, 
entitled, “ Catechism.” How soon 
the infant spirit is touched with love 
—another name for religion—none 
may dare to say who have watched 
the eyes of little children. Feeling 
and thought would seem to come 
upon them, like very inspiration— 
so strong it often is, and sudden and 
clear—yet, no doubt, all the work of 
natural processes going on within 
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Immortality. The wisdom of age 
hae often been seen in the simplicity 
of childhood—creatures but five or 


ing, and subliming the souls of their 
parents and their parents’ ne parents’ fri 


ends, by 

a holy p itiful and 
compassionate feelings blended into 

a os piety that has made 
them sing a on the brink 
< death and ve. Such affect- 
instances of most infantine un- 
ding of the = beneath spiritual 

ae sho ot be rare—nor are 
they rare—in truly Christian house- 
holds. Almost as soon as the heart 
is moved by filial affection—that af- 
fection grows reverent tung to earth- 
ly parents—and, erelong, becomes 
piety towards the name of God and 
viour. Yet philosophers have said 
that the child must not be too soon 
— to about religion. Will they 


the time? No—let religion—a 
me Ee word—be whisper T- 

and breathed round about 
—as soon as intelligence smiles in 
their eyes and quickens their ears, 
while enjoying the sights and sounds 
of — small, yet multitudinous 
wor 


2 eae CATECHISM. 


“ Oh say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain, 

That the young mind at random floats, 
And cannot reach the strain. 


“ Dim or unheard, the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 
May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind. 


“ Was not our Lord, a little child, 
Taught by degrees to pray, 

By father dear and mother mild 
Instructed day by day ? 


And loved He not of Heaven to talk 
With children in His sight, 
To meet them in his daily walk, 
And to his arms invite ? 


“ What though around his throne of fire 
The everlasting chant 

Be wafted from the seraph choir 
In glory jubilant ; 


“ Yet stoops He, ever pleased to mark 
Our rude essays of love, 
Faint as the pipe of lark, 


wakening 
Heard by some twilight grove ; 
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“ Yet is He near us, to survey 
These bright and order’d files, « 
Like spring-flowers in their best array, 
All silence and all smiles. 


“ Save that each little voice in turn 
Some glorious truth proclaims, 

What sages would have died to learn, 
Now taught by cottage dames. 


“ And if some tones be false or low, 
What are all prayers beneath 

But cries of babes, that cannot know 
Half the deep thought they breathe ? 


“ In His own words we Christ adore, 
But angels, as we speak, 

Higher above our meaning soar 
Than we o’er children weak : 


“And yet His words mean more than 
they, 
And yet he owns their praise : 
Why should we think He turns away 
From infants’ simple lays ?” 


Some—many—scriptural sentences 
are so divinely simple, that while we 
read them in prose-translation long 
familiar to our ear, we fear any 
change, however slight, that might be 
made on them by verse—and desire 
that they shall be held inviolate. Such 
surely are the words of St Luke, 
“ And when he was come near, he 
beheld the city, and wept over it.” 
The t who feels that text, will 
leave it untouched ; and only breathe 
some heart-born strain accordant to 
its spirit. This Mr Keeble does in the 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


“ Why doth my Saviour weep 
At sight of Sion’s bowers ? 
Shews it not fair from yonder steep, 
Her gorgeous crown of towers ? 
Mark well his holy pains : 
*Tis not in pride or scorn, 
That Israel’s King with sorrow stains 
His own triumphal morn. 


“ It is not that his soul 
Is wandering sadly on, 

In thought how soon at death’s dark goal 
Their course will all be run, 

Who now are shouting round 
Hosanna to their chief ; 

No thought like this in Him is found ; 
This were a Conqueror’s grief. 


** Or doth he feel the Cross 
Already in his heart, 

The pain, the shame, the scorn, the loss ? 
Feel even his God depart ? 
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Neo: though he knew full well 
The grief that then shall be— 

The grief that angels cannot tell— 
Our God in agony ! . 


“ Tt is not thus he mourns ; 

Such might be Martyr’s tears, 
When his last lingering look he turns 
On human hopes and fears ; 

But hero ne’er or saint 
The secret load might know, 
With which His spirit waxeth faint ; 
His is a Saviour’s woe. 


*¢¢ Tf thou hadst known, even thou, 
At least in this thy day, 

The message of thy peace! but now 
*Tis pass’d for aye away : 

Now foes shall trench thee round, 
And lay thee even with earth, 

_And dash thy children to the ground, 

' Thy glory and thy mirth.’ 


* And doth the Saviour weep 
Over his people's sin, 
Because we will not let him keep 
The souls He died to win? 
Ye hearts, that love the Lord, 
If at this sight ye burn, 
See that in thought, in deed, in word, 
Ye hate what made Him mourn.” 


Protestant poets have seldom sung, 
as they ought to have done, of the 
Mother of our Lord. Poetry is pri- 
vileged to be idolatrous—when the 
Saint invoked is she who nursed the 
Saviour in her virgin bosom. “ And 
the 1 came in unto her, and said, 
Hail, thou that art highly favoured, 
the Lord is with thee, blessed art 
thou among women.” What divinest 

icture of divinest painter of old, of 
ary Mild, ever so purified and ele- 
vated the gazing spirit, as Words- 
worth’s holy sonnet to the Virgin? 


Mother! whose virgin bosom was un- 


crost 

With the least shade of thought to sin 
allied ; 

Woman! abeve all women glorified, 

O’er tainted nature’s solitary boast ; 

Purer than foam on central ocean tost ; 

Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak 
strewn 

With forced roses, than the unblemisli’d 
moon 

Before her wane begins on heaven's blue 


coast ; 
Thy image falls to earth. Yet come, I 


Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might 
As to a visible power, in which did blend 
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All that was mix’d and reconciled in thee 
Of mother's love with maiden purity, 
Of high with low, celestial with terrene.” 


be to wish to alter one single 
word there—and you feel it would 
be almost sacrilege. It is a perfect 
poem—>perfect as “ the unblemished 
moon”—and it will shine serenely 
for ever in the heaven of poetry, 
“ Before that inward eye; 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 


Mr Keeble is far inferior—and in- 
deed who is equal—to Wordsworth 
—in consummate power over the 
heart-mysteries shrouded in breath- 
ing words. But trusting to his feel- 
i ways pure and sincere—he 
seldom sinks far below his subject— 
and often—even when that subject is 
high—sees it like a seraph. Even 

- that sonnet may be devoutly 
read, 


THE ANNUNCIATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY. 
“ Oh Thou who deign’st to sympathize 
With all our frail and fleshly ties, 
Maker yet Brother dear ; 
Forgive the too presumptuous thought, 
If, calming wayward grief, I sought 
To gaze on Thee too near, 


‘* Yet sure ’twas not presumption, Lord, 

*T was thine own comfortable word 
That made the lesson known : 

Of all the dearest bonds we prove, 

Thow countest sons’ and mothers’ love 
Most sacred, most thine own. 


‘* When wandering here a little span, 

Thou took’st on Thee to rescue man, 
Thou hadst no earthly sire : 

That wedded love we prize so dear, 

As if our heaven and home were here, 
Tt lit in Thee no fire. 


On no sweet sister’s faithful breast 

Wouldst thou thine aching forehead rest, 
On no kind brother lean : 

But who, O perfect filial heart ! 

E’er did like Thee a true son’s part, 
Endearing, firm, serene ? 


“ Thou wept’st, meek maiden, mother 
mild, 
Thou wept’st upon thy sinless child, 
Thy very heart was riven ; 
And yet, what mourning matron here 
Would deem thy sorrows bought too dear 
By all on this side Heaven ? 


** A son that never did amiss, 
That never shamed his mother’s kiss, 
Nor cross’d her fondest prayer : 
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Immortality. The wisdom of age 
has often been seen in the simplicity 
of childhood—creatures but five or 
six years old—soon perhaps about to 
disappear—astonishing, and sadden- 
ing, and subliming the souls of their 
parents and their parents’ friends, by 
a holy precocity of all meee and 
compassionate feelings blended into 
a mysterious piety that has made 
them sing happy hymns on the brink 
of death and the grave. Such affect- 
ing instances of almost infantine un- 
folding of the spirit beneath spiritual 
influences should not be rare—nor are 
they rare—in truly Christian house- 
holds. Almost as soon as the heart 
is moved by filial affection—that af- 
fection grows reverent even to earth- 
ly parents—and, erelong, becomes 
iety towards the name of God and 
viour. Yet philosophers have said 
that the child must not be too soon 
spoken to about religion. Will they 
x the time? No—let religion—a 
myriad-meaning word—be whisper- 
ed and breathed round about them 
—as soon as intelligence smiles in 
their eyes and quickens their ears, 
while enjoying the sights and sounds 
of their own small, yet multitudinous 
world, 


CATECHISM. 


“ Oh say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain, 

That the young mind at random floats, 
And cannot reach the strain. 

“ Dim or unheard, the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 

May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind. 


** Was not our Lord, a little child, 
Taught by degrees to pray, 

By father dear and mother mild 
Instructed day by day ? 


And loved He not of Heaven to talk 
With children in His sight, 
Io meet them in his daily walk, 
And to his arms invite ? 


** What though around his throne of fire 
The everlasting chant 

Be wafted from the seraph choir 
In glory jubilant ; 


* Yet stoops He, ever pleased to mark 
Our rude essays of love, 

Faint as the pipe of wakening lark, 

Heard by some twilight grove; 
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“ Yet is He near us, to survey 
These bright and order’d files, 
Like spring-flowers in their best array, 
All silence and all smiles. 


‘* Save that each little voice in turn 
Some glorious truth proclaims, 

What sages would have died to learn, 
Now taught by cottage dames, 


* And if some tones be false or low, 
What are all prayers beneath 

But cries of babes, that cannot know 
Half the deep thought they breathe? 


“ In His own words we Christ adore, 
But angels, as we speak, 

Higher above our meaning soar 
Than we o’er children weak : 


* And yet His words mean more than 
they, 
And yet he owns their praise : 
Why should we think He turns away 
From infants’ simple lays ?” 


Some—many—scriptural sentences 
are so divinely simple, that while we 
read them in prose-translation long 
familiar to our ear, we fear any 
change, however slight, that might be 
made on them by verse—and desire 
that they shall be held inviolate. Such 
surely are the words of St Luke, 
“ And when he was come near, he 
beheld the city, and wept over it.” 
The poet who feels that text, will 
leave it untouched ; and only breathe 
some heart-born strain accordant to 
its spirit. This Mr Keeble does in the 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
** Why doth my Saviour weep 
At sight of Sion’s bowers ? 
Shews it not fair from yonder steep, 
Her gorgeous crown of towers ? 
Mark well his holy pains: 
Tis not in pride or scorn, 
That Israel’s King with sorrow stains 
His own triumphal morn. 


“ Tt is not that his soul 
Is wandering sadly on, 

In thought how soon at death's dark goal 
Their course will all be run, 

Who now are shouting round 
Hosanna to their chief ; 

No thought like this in Him is found ; 
This were a Conqueror’s grief. 


** Or doth he feel the Cross 
Already in his heart, 

The pain, the shame, the scorn, the Joss ? 

Feel even his God depart ? 
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No: though he knew full well 
The grief that then shall be— 

The grief that angels cannot tell— 
Our God in agony ! 


“ Jt is not thus he mourns ; 

Such might be Martyr’s tears, 
When his last lingering look he turns 
On human hopes and fears ; 

But hero ne’er or saint 
The secret load might know, 
With which His spirit waxeth faint ; 
His is a Saviour’s woe. 


“¢Tf thou hadst known, even thou, 
At least in this thy day, 

The message of thy peace! but now 
’Tis pass’d for aye away: 

Now foes shall trench thee round, 
And lay thee even with earth, 

And dash thy children to the ground, 
Thy glory and thy mirth.’ 


“ And doth the Saviour weep 
Over his people’s sin, 
Because we will not let him keep 
The souls He died to win? 
Ye hearts, that love the Lord, 
If at this sight ye burn, 
See that in thought, in deed, in word, 
Ye hate what made Him mourn.” 


Protestant poets have seldom sung, 
as they ought to have done, of the 
Mother of our Lord. Poetry is pri- 
vileged to be idolatrous—when the 
Saint invoked is she who nursed the 
Saviour in her virgin bosom. “ And 
the angel came in unto her, and said, 
Hail, thou that art highly favoured, 
the Lord is with thee, blessed art 
thou among women.” What divinest 

icture of divinest painter of old, of 

ary Mild, ever so purified and ele- 
vated the gazing spirit, as Words- 
worth’s holy sonnet to the Virgin ? 


“ Mother! whose virgin bosom was un- 
crost 

With the least shade of thought to sin 
allied ; 

Woman! above all women glorified, 

O’er tainted nature’s solitary boast ; 

Purer than foam on central ocean tost ; 

Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak 
strewn 

With forced roses, than the unblemish’d 
moon 

Before her wane begins on heaven's blue 
coast ; 

Thy image falls to earth. Yet come, I 
ween, 

Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might 
. bend, 

As to a visible power, in which did blend 
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All that was mix’d and reconciled in thee 
Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 
Of high with low, celestial with terrene.” 


Try to wish to alter one single 
word there—and you feel it would 
be almost sacrilege. It is a perfect 
poem—perfect as “ the unblemished 
moon”—and it will shine serenely 
for ever in the heaven of poetry, 

* Before that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 


Mr Keeble is far inferior—and in- 
deed who is equal—to Wordsworth 
—in consummate power over the 
heart-mysteries shrouded in breath- 
ing words. But trusting to his feel- 
ings—always pure and sincere—he 
seldom sinks far below his subject— 
and often—even when that subject is 
high—sees it like a seraph. Even 
after that sonnet may be devoutly 
read, 


THE ANNUNCIATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY, 


“ Oh Thou who deign’st to sympathize 

With all our frail and fleshly ties, 
Maker yet Brother dear ; 

Forgive the too presumptuous thought, 

If, calming wayward grief, I sought 
To gaze on Thee too near. 


‘* Yet sure *twas not presumption, Lord, 

*Twas thine own comfortable word 
That made the lesson known : 

Of all the dearest bonds we prove, 

Thou countest sons’ and mothers’ love 
Most sacred, most thine own. 


** When wandering here a little span, 

Thou took’st on Thee to rescue man, 
Thou hadst no earthly sire : 

That wedded love we prize so dear, 

As if our heaven and home were here, 
It lit in Thee no fire. : 


‘** On no sweet sister’s faithful breast 

Wouldst thou thine aching forehead rest, 
On no kind brother lean : 

But who, O perfect filial heart ! 

E’er did like Thee a true son’s part, 
Endearing, firm, serene ? 


“ Thou wept’st, meek maiden, mother 
mild, : 
Thou wept’st upon thy sinless child, 
Thy very heart was riven : 
And yet, what mourning matron here 
Would deem thy sorrows bought too dear 
By all on this side Heaven ? 


‘** A son that never did amiss, 
That never shamed his mother’s kiss, ~ 
Nor cross’d her fondest prayer : 
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Even from the tree he deign’d to bow 
For her his agonjzed brow, 
Her, his sole earthly care. 


** Ave Maria! blessed Maid ! 
Lily of Eden’s fragrant shade, 
Who can express the love 
That nurtured thee so pure and sweet, 
Making thy heart a shelter meet 
For Jesus’ holy Dove? , 


« Ave Maria! Mother blest, 
To whom caressing and caress‘d, 

Clings the Eternal Child ; 
Favour’d beyond Archangels’ dream, 
When first on thee with tenderest gleam 

Thy new-born Saviour smiled ! 


** Ave Maria! Thou whose name 
All but adoring love may claim, 
Yet may we reach thy shrine ; 
For He, thy son and Saviour, vows 
To crown all lowly lofty brows 
With love and joy like thine. 


* Bless’d is the womb that bare Him— 
bless’d 
The bosom where his lips were press’d, 
But rather bless’d are they 
Who hear his word and keep it well, 
The living homes where Christ shall 
dwell, 
And never pass away.” 


Let us turn to another strain of 
the same mood, which will be read 
with tears by many a grateful heart. 
What would become of us without 
the ceremonies of religion? How 
they strengthen the piety out of 
which they spring! How, by con- 
centrating all that is holy and divine 
around their outward forms, do they 

urify and sanctify the affections ! 

hat a change on his infant’s face is 
wrought before a father’s eyes by 
baptism ! How the heart of the hus- 
band and the father yearns, as he 
sees the wife and mother kneeling 
in thanksgiving after child-birth ! 


CHURCHING OF WOMEN. 


“ Is there, in bowers of endless spring, 
One known from all the seraph band 
By softer voice, by smile and wing 
More exquisitely bland ! 
Here let him speed: to-day this hallow’d 
air 
Is fragrant with a mother’s first and fond- 
est prayer. 
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“* Only let Heaven her fire impart, 
No richer incense breathes on earth: 
‘ A spouse with all a daughter’s heart,’ 
Fresh from the perilous birth, 
To the great Father lifts her pale glad eye, 
Like a reviving flower when storms are 
hush’d on high. 


* O what a treasure of sweet thought 
Is here! what hope and joy and love 
All in one tender bosom brought, 
For the all-gracious Dove 
To brood o’er silently, and form for heaven 
Each passionate wish and dream to dear 
affection given. 


“ Her fluttering heart, too keenly blest, 
Would sicken, but she leans on Thee, 
Sees Thee by faith on Mary’s breast, 
And breathes serene and free. 
Slight tremblings only of her veil declare 
Soft answers duly whisper’d to each sooth- 
ing prayer. 


* We are too weak, when Thou dost bless, 
To bear the joy—help, Virgin-born! 
By thine own mother’s first caress, 
That waked thy natal morn! 
Help, by theunexpressive smile, that made 
A heavenon earth around the couch where 
Thou wast laid !” 


“ Consider the lilies of the field 
how they grow ; they toil not, neither 
do they spin, and yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.” 
What is all the poetry that genius 
ever breathed over all the flowers of 
this earth, to that one divine sen- 
tence! It has inspired our Christian 
a, here is his heart-felt 

omily. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


“* Sweet nurslings of the vernal skies, 
Bath’d in soft airs, and fed with dew, 
What more than magic in you lies, 
To fill the heart’s fond view ? 
In childhood’s sports, companions gay, 
In sorrow, on Life’s downward way, 
How soothing ! in our last decay 
Memorials prompt and true. 


* Relics ye are of Eden’s bowers, 
As pure, as fragrant, and as fair, 
As when ye crown’d the sunshine hours 
Of happy wanderers there. 
Fall’n all beside—the world of life, 
How is it stain’d with fear and strife ! 
In Reason’s world what storms are rife, 
What passions range and glare ! 








Aven 
dear 
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« But cheerful and unchanged the while 
Your first and perfect form ye shew, 
The same that won Eve’s matron smile 

In the world’s opening glow. 
The stars of Heaven a course are. taught 
Too high above our human thought ;— 
Ye may be found if ye are sought, 

And as we gaze we know. 


“ Ye dwell beside our paths and homes, 
Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow, 
And guilty man, where’er he roams, 
Your innocent mirth may borrow. 
The birds of air before us fleet, 
They cannot brook our shame to meet-— 
But we may taste your solace sweet, 
And come again to-morrow. 


“ Ye fearless in your nests abide— 
Nor may we scorn, too proudly wise, 
Your silent lessons, undescried 
By all but lowly eyes; 
For ye could draw th’ admiring gaze 
Of Him who worlds and hearts surveys : 
Your order wild, your fragrant maze, 
He taught us how to prize, 


“Ye felt your Maker’s smile that hour, 
As when he paused and own’d you good ; 
His blessing on earth’s primal bower, 
Ye felt it all renew’d. 
What care ye now, if winter's storm 
Sweep ruthless o’er each silken form ? 
Christ’s blessing at your heart is warm, 
Ye fear no vexing mood, 


“ Alas! of thousand bosoms kind, 
That daily court you and caress, 
How few the happy secret find 
Of your calm loveliness ! 
‘ Live for to-day! to-morrow’s light 
To-morrow’s cares shall bring to sight. 
Go sleep like closing flowers at night, 
And Heaven thy morn will bless.’ ” 


Would we had more such strains 
as these in English poetry! And 
more we shall have when poets read 
the Book of Life as constantly and 
as devoutly as they read the Book of 
Nature. The last poem we quote 
from this delightful volume is worthy 
of James Montgomery. 


PALM SUNDAY. 


“ Ye whose hearts are beating high 

With the pulse of Poesy, 

Heirs of more than royal race, 

Framed by Heaven’s peculiar grace, 

God’s own work to do on earth, 
(If the word be not too bold, ) 
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Giving virtue a new birth, 
And a life that ne’er grows old—~ 


« Sovereign masters of all hearts ! 
Know ye, who hath set your parts ? 
He who gave you breath to sing, 
By whose strength ye sweep the string, 
He hath chosen you, to lead 
His Hosannas here below ;— 
Mount, and claim your glorious meed ; 
Linger not with sin and woe. 


* But if ye should hold your peace, 
Deem not that the song would cease— 
Angels round His glory-throne, 
Stars, His guiding hand that own, 
Flowers, that grow beneath our feet, 
Stones in earth’s dark womb that rest, 
High and low in choir shall meet, 
Ere His Name shall be unblest. 


* Lord, by every minstrel tongue 

Be thy praise so duly sung, 

That thine angels’ harps may ne’er 

Fail to find fit echoing here : 

We the while, of meaner birth, 
Who in that divinest spell 

Dare not hope to join on earth, 
Give us grace to listen well. 


* But should thankless silence seal 
Lips, that might half Heaven reveal, 
Should bards in idle hymns profane 
The sacred soul-enthralling strain, 
(As in this bad world below 

Noblest things find vilest using, ) 
Then, thy power and mercy shew, 

In vile things noble breath infusing ; 


‘¢ Then waken into sound divine 
The very pavement of thy shrine, 
Till we, like Heaven’sstar-sprinkled floor, 
Faintly give back what we adore, 
Childlike though the voices be, 

And untunable the parts, 
Thou wilt own the minstrelsy, 

If it flow from childlike hearts,” 


Such poetry as this must have a 
fine influence on all the best human 
affections. Sacred are such songs to 
sorrow—and sorrow is either a fre- 
quent visitor, or a domesticated in- 
mate, in every household. Religion 
may thus be made to steal unawares, 
even during ordinary hours, into the 
commonest ongoings of life. Call 
not the mother unhappy who closes 
the eyes of her dead child, whether 
it has smiled lonely in the house, the 
sole delight of her eyes, or bloomed 
among other flowers, now all droop- 
ing for its sake—nor yet call the fa- 
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ther unhappy who lays his sweet 
son helow the earth, and returns to 
the home where his voice is to be 
heard never more. That affliction 
brings forth feelings unknown before 
in his heart; calming all turbulent 
thoughts by the settled peace of the 
grave. Then every page of the Bible 
is beautiful—and beautiful every 
verse of poetry that thence draws its 
inspiration. Thus in the pale and 
almost ghostlike countenance of de- 
cay, our hearts are not touched by 
the remembrance alone of beauty 
which is departed, and by the near 
extinction of loveliness which we 
behold fading before our eyes—but 
a beauty fairer and deeper far lies 
around the hollow eye and the sunk- 
en cheek, breathed from the calm 
air of the untroubled spirit that has 
heard resigned the voice that calls it 
away from the dim shades of mortal- 
ity. Well may that beauty be said 
to be religious; for in it speaks the 
soul, conscious, in the undreaded dis- 
solation of its earthly frame, of a 
being destined to everlasting bliss. 
With every deep emotion arising 
from our contemplation of such 
beauty as this,—religious beauty 
beaming in the human countenance, 
whether in joy or sadness, health or 
decay,—there is profoundly interfu- 
sed a sense of the soul’s spirituality, 
which silently sheds over the emo- 
tion something celestial and divine, 
rendering it not only different in de- 

ee, but altogether distinct in kind, 
rom all the feelings that things mere- 
ly perishable can inspire—so that the 
spirit is fully satisfied, and the feel- 
ing of beauty is but a vivid recogni- 
tion of its own deathless being and 
ethereal essence. This is a feeling of 
beauty which was but faintly known 
to the human heart in those ages of 
the world when all other feelings of 
beauty were most perfect; and ac- 
cordingly we find, in the most pa- 
thetic strains of their elegiac poetry, 
lamentations over the beauty in- 
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tensely worshipped in the dust, 
which was to lie for ever over its 
now beamless head. But to the 
Christian who may have seen the 
living lustre leave the eye of some 
beloved friend, there must have shone 
a beauty in his latest smile, which 
spoke not alone of a brief scene clo- 
sed, but of an endless scene unfold- 
ing; while its cessation, instead of 
leaving him in utter darkness, seem- 
ed to be accompanied with a burst 
of light. 

e hope this delightful writer will 
continue to compose poetry in the 
leisure allowed him by his sacred 
profession. He will always find an 
earnest audience; for the music of 
his voice touches the heart, and en- 
dures in the memory clear and dis- 
tinct among those common recollec- 
tions that are hour by hour fading 
irrecoverably away into oblivion, 
Much of our most fashionable Mo. 
dern Poetry is at once ludicrously 
and lamentably unsuitable and un- 
seasonable to the innocent and youth- 
ful creatures who shed tears “ such 
as angels weep” over the shameful 
sins of shameless sinners, crimes 
which, when perpetrated out of Poet- 
ry, and by persons with such sur- 
names as Emond, and Dobbie, and 
Thurtell, elevate their respective he- 
ros to that vulgar altitude—the gal- 
lows. The darker—the stronger pas- 
sions, forsooth ! And what hast thou 
to do—my dove-eyed Margaret— 
with the darker and stronger pas- 
sions? Nothing whatever in thy sweet, 
still, serene, and almost sinless world. 
Be the brighter and the weaker pas- 
sions thine—brighter indeed—yetsay 
not weaker, for they are strong as 
death—Love and Pity, Awe and Re- 
verence, Joy, Grief, and Sorrow, 
sunny smiles and showery tears—be 
these all thy own—and sometimes, 
too,on melancholy nights, let the hea- 
ven of thy imagination be spanned in 
its starriness by that most celestial 
Evanescence—-a Lunar Rainbow, 
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“ WELL, sir, and what has Parlia- 
ment been doing since it met ?” 

“ Don’t you see the papers ?” 

“ Yes, I see them; but I have too 
much to do myself to find leisure for 
reading a good-sized pamphlet every 
day.” 

a Then how can I recapitulate, in 
a conversation, all the discussions 
which have taken place since the 
beginning of February ?—all the 
speeches that have been delivered, 
during five days out of every seven, 
and during ten hours, upon the ave- 
rage, out of every four-and-twen- 
ty ?” 

“ Never mind what you said to 
each other. Just mention, in few 
words, the upshot—what came of it 
all—in short, what has been done ?” 

“ Done ?” 

“ Aye, surely; for it as little con- 
cerns me and the like of me, to know 
how many speeches were spoken, as 
it would to enquire of my thresher 
how many strokes of the flail he 
makes ina day. The main point is, 
the quantity of work actually done.” 

“ You are right. That is the main 
point; but the seed-time, friend, is 
not the harvest. We must wait till 
the latter is gathered in, before we 
pronounce upon the abundance or 
the quality ‘of the crop.” 

“] understand you, sir. A great 
deal of ploughing and sowing, dig- 
ging and planting; but nothing come 
up yet.” 

« Just so.” 

“ Humph! Good morning.” 

The history of the above dialogue 
is briefly as follows: Taking advan- 
tage of the Easter Recess, which was 
for a longer period this year than 
usual, (in consequence, no doubt, of 
the prosperous state of the country,) 
I paid a visit to my constituents in 
the north of England. One of them, 
a man of few words, but diligent ha- 
bits of business, who always calcu- 
lates the productive value of time by 
the number of things done which are 
to be done, perplexed me exceeding- 
ly, after the customary salutations 
were exchanged, by his first ques- 
tion. “ Well,sir, and what has Par- 
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liament been doing since it met?” I 

hardly think I could have been more 
uzzled had he asked me what the 
mperor of China was doing at the 

moment he put his question. 

It was on the 29th of April this 
conversation took place. It is now 
the 10th of May; and I have repeat- 
edly asked myself since—“ what has 
Parliament done ?” It has met, and 
sat, and talked; and in another month, 
or a less, it will be prorogued ; 
and then, it will have met, and sat, 
and talked for —- I say, for 
nothing, compared with that which 
might and ought to have been done. 

If my worthy constituent, instead 
of asking me what Parliament had 
been doing since it met, had enqui- 
red what it had been talking about, 1 
could have answered him by a volu- 
ble recital of its debates. I could 
have told him, we have talked about 
Portugal, Don Miguel, Donna Maria, 
Terceira, and the law of nations; 
about Greece, Prince Leopold, and 
the island of Candia; about East 
Retford, Parliamentary Reform, and 
the Hundred of Bassetlaw; about 
distress, and its legion of causes ; 
about economy, and the impossibility 
of being economical; about old taxes 
repealed, because they could not be 
raised, and new ones imposed, be- 
cause placemen must be paid ; about 
the revision of our financial system, 


instead of its reduction; about the - 


injustice of denying little pensions 
for less services, followed up by the 
saving of L.900 a-year to the coun- 
try, and the loss of it to Messrs Ba- 
thurst and Dundas, two sons of two 
cabinet ministers, who, like other 
sons of wealthy parents, must hence- 
forth look for their pocket-money 
from the paternal, instead of the na- 
tional, purse ; about Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s divorce bill, Miss Steele, 
Prince Schwartzenberg, and the pru- 
riencies of an adulterous tale ; about 
crown lands, the emancipation of the 
Jews, and the Irish Union. In short, 
every thing was discussed ; and be- 
ing discussed, put aside, like the lots 
of an auctioneers catalogue, to make 
room for the a 
K 
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I have no doubt the country is 
eatly benefited by these periodical 
iscussions of the two Houses of 
Parliament. At all events, they must 
afford consolation, analogous to that 
which a sick man feels, whose case 
is gravely considered in a consulta- 
tion of physicians. He knows, that 
if medical science can avail, he will 
obtain relief; and the country knows, 
that as Parliament is omnipotent, 
whatever it fails to do, must be im- 
practicable ; for it would be a very 
ungrateful country to doubt the “an- 
xious disposition of Parliament” to 
devise and apply a remedy, when it 
sees how, night after night, and week 
after week, its whole time is devoted 
to the subject. The affairs of the 
nation “ possess it merely.” Under- 
om Secretaries of State, over-paid 
nder-Secretaries of State, and un- 
paid supporters of both, aided by pa- 
triotic members, whose ruling prin- 
- is the owe good, devote them- 
selves to the country. Having no 
rivate ends to serve, no selfish ob- 
ects to gratify, no personal interests 
to advance, and being withal wise, 
discreet, honest, indefatigable, how 
can it be otherwise than a vast con- 
solation to know, that they are work- 
ing, night and day, one half the year, 
to provide for the comfort, prosper- 
ity, a happiness of the whole em- 
ire 
. The practical advantages of this 
ae of talking about the affairs of 
e nation, are abundantly evident. 
It een the same beneficial re- 
sults as an amicable explanation be- 
tween two disputants. Errors are 
rectified ; doubts cleared up; mis- 
takes removed ; and truth finally es- 
tablished. The following is a striking 
illustration of what I have asserted. 
When Parliament assembled in the 
month of February, a very general 
notion prevailed throughout the coun- 
my. that there was great distress. 
e farmer complained; the manu- 
facturer complained ; the merchant 
complained ; the shipowner com- 
plained; and the artisans believed 
they were starving. So general was 
this notion, that in almost every coun- 
ty, city, town, and borough, people 
were induced to sign petitions, set- 
ting forth these complaints, and im- 
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ploring relief. Grand juries, magis. 
trates at quarter sessions, and co 
rate bodies, joined in the appeal, 
The tables of Lords and Commons 
groaned under piles of parchment, 
signed by thousands and tens of 
thousands of his Majesty’s deluded 
subjects, who fancied themselves and 
their fellow-countrymen in astate of 
unparalleled and intolerable suffer- 
I say unparalleled and intoler- 
suffering; because it was not 
denied in the royal speech, that here 
and there a sort of partial and tran- 
sitory embarrassment was felt by 
certain classes. 

No sooner, however, was the mat- 
ter dispassionately examined by Mi- 
nisters and their friends in both 
Houses, than it was proved (to the 
satisfaction of triumphant majori- 
ties) that the people were wrong; 
that they were not in distress; that 
they were not suffering; or at least 
that their distress and suffering were 
ridiculously exaggerated. In vain 
the alleged sufferers, and their mis- 
taken advocates, urged, that instead 
of distress being partial, it was the 
converse of that position which was 
true; that the well-doing was par- 
tial; and that the few who were 
thriving, in any one branch of na- 
tional industry, were the exceptions 
to the many, to the thousands, who 
were decaying in every branch. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer met 
these assertions by a conclusive ar- 
gument. “ Manufacturers,” said he, 
“continue to make goods; merchants 
continue to export them; they have 
done so for a series of years; but 
would they do so at a loss?” No 
one ventured to ask the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman what else the 
merchant and manufacturer (who 
had large capitals employed in spe- 
cific branches of trade) could do, 
but go on a little longer, and yet a 
little longer, in hopes of better times? 
The question was unnecessary. 
Things were made; and the things 
that were made were sent out of the 
country. The proof was complete, 
Being made, and being sent out of 
the country, it was clear to demon- 
stration they were sold at a profit to 
both manufacturer and merchant. 
Besides, his Grace of Wellington* 





* Debate in House of Lords on Earl Stanhope’s motion, February 25th. 
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assured us, “ there was as much of 
manufactures in the country now as 
at any preceding time.” How, then, 
could there be distress among the 
manufacturers ? Or, if. there were 
jal distress, his Grace was “ sa- 
tisfied” it was attributable entirely 
to the use of machinery; and if the 
farmer was a little pinched in his 
pocket, had he not the consolation 
of learning from the same authority, 
that Parliament had no control over 
the seasons ? There were too many 
steam-engines, and too many rainy 
days. Thus the “ partial” distress 
of a few artisans and agriculturists 
was accounted for. If the rainy days 
had been more judiciously distribu- 
ted, the farmers must have been 
prosperous, for his Grace was “ sa- 
tisfied” the scale of “ prices of corn 
had not fallen lower than the remu- 
—s point, while, as to other ar- 
ticles of agricultural produce, for in- 
stance meat, timber, and other mat- 
ters, they bore a price fully equal to 
that at which they were sold during 
the time of the highest amount of 
taxation.”* Then, as to the ship- 
owners, his Grace was “ perfectly 
satisfied they were, at the present 
moment, employing as great a num- 
ber of vessels as upon any previous 
oceasion; in fact, he had good rea- 
son to believe our shipping interest 
was daily on the increase;”’ and, 
lastly, he “ begged leave to ask, if 
there were not good grounds for be- 
lieving, that, generally speaking, the 
prosperity of the country was upon 
the increase—if the comforts of the 
people, generally speaking, were in 
the least degree diminished ?” + 
It is inconceivable how any per- 
sons can find pleasure in thus coun- 
terfeiting distress, and pretendin 
they are not so well off as they eeed 
to be, when it is evident, from what 
the Duke of Wellington said, there 
is actually nothing to complain about. 
For how does the question present 
itself? On the one hand, we have 
certain classes of persons (not ex- 
ceeding from two to three hundred 
thousand, at the utmost, if we re- 
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strict the number to those who sign- 
ed the petitions to Parliament) en- 
gaged in various branches of trade, 
manufacture, commerce, agriculture, 
&c., who have taken it into their 
heads, or who have been unaccount- 
ably induced to believe, by design- 
ing demagogues, that they are in ex- 
treme distress. Some assert they can 
only get starvation wages for their 
labour, and yet work fifteen hours a- 
day; others, that they cannot sell 
what they produce for enough to 
pay rents and taxes ; some, that they 
would be glad to obtain even thus 
much, but that they are forestalled 
in markets where they once enjoyed 
a monopoly ; others, that their ruin 
is certain, if there be no remedy for 
the present state of things; and many, 
that absolute ruin has already come 
upon them. In short, their repre- 
sentations of their own condition, 
could they be believed, amount to a 
description of national distress such 
as (to use the words of Lord Eldon,{ 
who went, of course, upon the as- 
sumption that they were to be belie- 
ved) “had never been equalled in 
this ——. at any period of its his- 
tory—distress so severe and grind- 
ing, as would have broken the very 
hearts of any men but Englishmen.” 

This is the case of the Country; 
but it is an old and very true saying, 
that one story is good till another is 
heard. 

Ministers and their adherents deny 
these statements; and they not only 
deny—they disprove them. Their 
mere denial, however, must be en- 
titled to more weight than the inte- 
rested assertions of the complaining 
party ; upon the same principle, that. 
the ship’s surgeon was a better ju 
whether a man was dead than the 
man himself, who swore-he was alive, 
when his messmates were about to 
heave him overboard, as the neces- 
sary consequence of the doctor’s opi« 
nion. Their. proofs were irrefraga- 
ble. 

One Cabinet Minister § (following 
the example of his very particular 
friend, Count Pomposo ||) takes out 





* Debate in House of Lords on Earl Stanhope’s motion, February 25th. 
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of his pocket a bundle of private let- 
ters from Glasgow, Leeds, or Man- 
chester, and demonstrates, upon their 
authority, that English labourers and 
artisans, English merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, English farmers, and 
English shipowners, are still, as they 
once were, possessed of all that con- 
stitutes the comforts, the happiness, 
the affluence of existence. Mr Kirk- 
man Finlay, Mr Gott, Mr Pym, with 
Mr A, B, and C, state, that in their 
parts of the country, “ neither the 
agricultural nor the manufacturing 
interests had any thing to complain 
. of ;” that “ the prices of labour were 
highly satisfactory ;” that the people 
“were seldom in circumstances of 
greater comfort than at present ;” 
and that “they were not aware of 
any unusual distress among the work- 
ing classes.” Yet these very people 
‘are so besotted, or so perverse, so 
profoundly ignorant of their own si- 
tuation, so egregiously imposed upon 
as to their real condition, or so basely 
eulpable of wilful deception, that 
they fill the country from one end to 
the other with cries of distress, and 
have the audacity to approach Par- 
liament as clamorous petitioners for 
relief from fictitious difficulties. 
Another Cabinet Minister,* no less 
anxious than his colleague to sub- 
vert these idle fallacies, adopted, as 
a test, the following data, shewing, 
by comparison, what was the situa- 
tion of the town of Birmingham at 
progressive periods during the last 
ten years. Ab uno disce omnes. If 
Birmingham had flourished since 
1819, all other places must have flou- 
rished equally.—This is a self-evi- 
dent proposition.—And if all other 
places have flourished, then the coun- 
try has flourished. This is a neces- 
sary consequence. What becomes, 
therefore, of the alleged distress ? 
* In 1820, there were 198 maltsters 
in Birmingham; in 1829, 291. In 
1825, there were 1150 tobacco-deal- 
ers; in 1829, 1568. In 1820, there 
were 81 wine-sellers; in 1829, 151. 
In 1819, there were 38 four-wheeled 
carriages ; in 1822, 44; in 1825, 94; 
in 1827, 136; and in 1828, 157. It 
might be said that this only shewed 
an increase in the comforts of the 
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upper classes; but the number of 
two-wheeled carriages in use in those 
years would shew that. this conve- 
nience had been largely diffused 
through the middle a lower class- 
es. In 1819, there were 301 two- 
wheeled carriages ; in 1822, 321; in 
1825, 386 ; and in 1828,471. In 1819, 
there were 623 houses assessed to 
the taxes; in 1822, 791; and in 1828, 
977.” 

Facts are stubborn things; and 
figures the most stubborn of facts, 
It is very true, that during an in- 
terval of ten years, both the resident 
and casual population of a town like 
Birmingham, would go on increa- 
sing; and a superficial reasoner 
might contend that the increase of 
maltsters, wine-sellers, tobacco-deal- 
ers, four and two wheeled carriages, 
houses, &c. was in the ratio of that 
increase of population. But this is 
not the legitimate inference. The 
special argument obviously intended 
to be founded upon these returns, 
(for no other would serve the gene- 
ral argument which it is meant to 
illustrate, ) is, that they who kept one 
carriage in 1819, keep two in 1829; 
that they who then lived in one house, 
now live in two; while one-third, 
or one-half more of beer and tobacco 
is drunk and smoked by the same 
persons, at the latter period, as was 
smoked and drunk at the former; 
thus proving, to demonstration, their 
increased ability to command the 
various luxuries and comforts of 
life. 

Unquestionably, it is a signal ad- 
vantage to-any nation, to have a body 
of enlightened persons so well ac- 
quainted with other people’s affairs, 
that they can at all times set them 
right in matters which most nearly 
concern themselves. Where sucha 
body exists, delusion can never be of 
long duration ; and I doubt not at the 
present moment, the country is as 
well “ satisfied” as the Duke of 
Wellington himself, that every class 
in it is thriving and prosperous. 
Were this not the case, the symp- 
toms of our situation would be in- 
deed alarming. If it could be sus- 
pected, that our best and dearest in- 
terests have been sacrificed to vain 
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theories; that all the ancient land- 
marks of our prosperity have been 
removed; that we are circumnavi- 

ting the shores of visionary experi- 
ment, in search of enchanted gar- 
dens, mines of magic wealth, and pa- 
laces of necromantic diamonds ; that 
being well, we wished to be better, 
and are incalculably worse; that we 
now exhibit the spectacle of a peti- 
tioning people, and an incredulous 
legislature; a complaining nation, 
and a government that denies we 
have any cause for complaint ; an 
advancing spirit of remonstrance, 
and an increasing spirit of resistance ; 
that the mockery of statistical re- 
turns and comparative statements, 
the whole machinery of pen, ink, and 
paper, of items and of figures, are 
opposed to the reality of grievances ; 
that certain towns, and certain classes 
of the population, are told they must 
be prosperous, and cannot be dis- 
tressed; must be rich, and cannot 
be poor ; must be making large pro- 
fits, and cannot be losing, when they 
themselves know, and feel, and pro- 
claim that they are distressed, and 
poor, and almost beggared ; if, I say, 
this could be suspected to be our 
real condition, then should we be 
hastening to a crisis which, if there 
were no power in ourselves or our 
rulers to avert, would shake the em- 
pire to its foundations. 

Are we trembling on the verge of 
such a crisis? Are we drifting to- 
wards the vortex? There are those 
who respond to these questions in 
the affirmative. And there is one 
among them, rising steadily but bril- 
liantly upon our political horizon, 
with a lustre which betokens a me- 
ridian of increasing brightness, whose 
language I will borrow while I re- 
cord his sentiments; language no 
less eloquent and forcible, than the 
sentiments it clothes are just and 
convincing.* What, he enquires, 
have been the causzs of our calami- 
ties ?—“ We inhabit the same coun- 
try, favoured beyond all others in 
soil and climate, unrivalled in its po- 
sition, surrounded by the same ocean, 
the scene of its brightest glories, and 
till of late, one of the most inexhaus- 
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tible and certain’ elements of its 
wealth ;—we possess the same colo- 
nies, pouring into the lap of this 
country the riches of every soil and 
climate under the sun, and which 
they give to us in exchange for the 
products of British skill and indus- 
try. We possess capital, equal to 
feed the commerce of the world; 
we have what is the superior, because 
that which is the creator of capital, 
industry—wholly unrivalled by any 
other nation, or even by this in any 
preceding age; we have institutions 
which are supposed to prosper and 
protect that industry, and to secure 
that capital, beyond any other peo- 
ple; and, sir, all these incalculable 
advantages (any of which ought to 
be of itself a source of prosperity) 
we have now enjoyed during a long 
and profound peace: long, I say, in 
reference to that which we have of- 
ten before experienced; profound, 
however compared : and still, sir, the 
people are in universal distress,— 
they are at the bar asserting it,—they 
are there demanding relief,—they are 
demanding that relief which I believe 
in my conscience we have it in our 

ower to bestow, and which I as fully 
follows nothing but an unaccountable 
pertinacity in adhering to a novel 
and absurd feeling prevents us from 
bestowing, and which, itself the off- 
spring of change, and when every 
thing else has been seen to be chan- 
geable, is, it appears, to be immu- 
table, and even sacred from enquiry, 
Now, sir, as the distress can be no 
longer denied, or very successfully 
palliated, it is really curious to learn 
what a number of reasons have been 
assigned for it. It would be amusing 
to give their catalogue, were it not 
too appalling to be a subject of mirth. 
The hon. gentleman who has just 
preceded me,+ has enumerated some 
of the causes which, from time to 
time, have been given, for the dis- 
tressesof this country. In 1822, the 
farmers were in fault; they produ- 
ced too much : in 1826, too little. In 
1826, the English Bankers were to 
blame. Now, as far as I can perceive, 
it is the Irish bog-trotters, the pea- 
santry there, who do the mischief. 





* Mr Sadler’s Speech, March 16th, on Mr Davenport’s motion for a Committee 
of the whole House, to enquire into the distress of the country. 
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Over-production, and under-produc- 
tion—too good and too bad harvests, 
—have alternately been appealed to; 
1827 was a dry season, 1829a wet one ; 
in fact, nothing can equal the choice 
and variety of the reasons which now 
ee for the universal distresses 
of the country. But one of the last 
of the reasons for English distress 
deserves a moment’s attention. It 
is discovered, I believe, that the 
poor, in some other and neighbouring 
countries, are in no very prosper- 
ous condition. But WHEN, sIR, TILL 
THIS PERIOD, when excuses have to 
be made to the people in behalf 
of the absurd policy now pursued, 
—when, I say, was such a fact not 
SS as one evincing in the 
ighest degree the INFINITE SUPE- 
riority of the condition of the 
English labourers and artisans, com- 
ed with any of the same classes 

in surrounding countries ?- Sir, we 
want no historical proofs, no statisti- 
cal facts, to convince us that any 
time for a century past, the serfs of 
Poland, for instance, who are now 
the rivals of the English labourers, 
and the operatives of Southern 
France, compared with our own 
artisans, were in a state of compa- 
rative destitution. They are now, 
it appears, RIVALS IN WRETCHED- 
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system put it forth as a sufficient 
reason for the unparalleled distress 
of our industrious population, if they 
can shew that the workmen of other 
countries are similar sufferers.* Sir, 
we want no better proof of the fa- 
tuity of the present system, when 
its advocates can advance no better 
apology for the distresses of their own 
country, than presenting the pic. 
ture of the wretchedness of others, 
But, sir, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing to what causes I attribute the 
distresses of the country. By re 
versing that system of policy by which 
the nation attained to its proud pre- 
eminence of wealth and power—by 
which its people rose to a pitch of 
prosperity and happiness previously 
unknown. It is, 1 think, a maxim of 
Lord Bacon’s, (I am sure it is one of 
common sense, ) that those means by 
which any advantages are obtained, 
are those only by which they can be 
retained. We have thought fit to 
reverse it; and we see the conse- 
quences! Our wealth and capital 
are diminishing more rapidly than 
they were accumulated. If we re- 
view the advantages which this na- 
tion so pre-eminently possesses, of 
which of them do we now duly 
avail ourselves? Which of them 








* Within eight and forty hours after these words fell from the lips of Mr Sadler in 
the House of Commons, a member of the other house, in the debate upon the Duke 
of Richmond’s motion (March 18th) for a committee of enquiry, similar to that 
which had been moved for by Mr Davenport, urged this very argument, (if argu- 
ment it may be called,) with a seemingly profound reliance upon its cogency. It was 
his Grace the Duke of Buckingham; who enlivened the topic of national suffering 
by observing, that “ tales of woe, and desolation, and public distress, had been a 
standing subject for the last hundred and fifty years, and that, according to Sir John 
Sinclair, the country had been ruined seventy-two times between 1688 and 1723.” 
(By the bye, the “ complaints of the people,” their “ tales of woe,” and the “ public 
distress,” were discussed in a tone of scorn, and levity, and defiance, by some noble 
lords, not this evening only, but before and after, which I deeply regret. It is not 
politic to let the people see how proudly even proud men can treat them; or teach 
them to estimate the value of a peer by the same standard that a peer employs in 
estimating the value of a plebeian. Lord Ellenborough was one of the noble lords 
to whom I have alluded, and I name him, because his silly indiscretion received a 
suitable rebuke from the Marquis of Lansdowne. It was a smart rap on the knuckles 
for his lordship. But to return to his Grace.) “They should consider what the 
limits of the distress were, and they would find that from the Black sea to the Bay 
of Biscay, from the Mediterranean to the Northern ocean, the same distress prevail- 
ed: he did not say to the same amount, but certainly the same distress.” (This is a 
droll kind of identity.) “If those causes, then, to which the distress was imputed, 
were really the eauses of it, where those causes did not exist, there could not be dis- 
tress.” Q. E. D. If his Grace’s magnificent seat at Stowe were set on fire by . 
lightning, and his town-mansion by an incendiary, and both were burned to the 
ground, how, save by a quibble, could he prove that exactly the same causes are al- 
ways necessary to produce similar effects ? 
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have We not PRACTICALLY SURREN- 
DERED ?” 

I wish the Duke of Wellington, 
and Mr Peel, and Mr Goulburn, and 
Mr Herries, and the whole of the 
Cabinet, and the whole body of the 
supporters of the Cabinet in and out 
of i aiemant, would meditate upon 
these simple facts. They are more 
valuable than a waggon-load of in- 
genious theories or elaborate argu- 
ments. They speak home to the un- 
derstanding, and receive from it 
that prompt assent, which is the 
spontaneous homage of reason to the 
authority of truth. In an evil hour, 
Parliament was induced to lend its 
sanction to the experiment of ascer- 
taining whether we could not do 
better for ourselves than the wisdom 
of many generations had done for 
us. We were not satisfied with 
surpassing all other countries in 
wealth, in power, and in greatness. 
We yielded to a puerile feeling of 
self-rivalry. We walked our course 
among nations in unapproachable 
supremacy. Not only no competitor 
crossed our path or gained upon our 
steps, it could hardly be said there 
was one in sight, look round on 
whichsoever side we chose. Was 
not this enough for our ambition, 
—more than enough for our welfare ? 
It seemed otherwise. Our greatness 
wanted addition. Our wealth cried 
out for more. Perhaps it was a laud- 
able impulse we followed, in seek- 
ing to enlarge the boundaries of both. 
But what demon stood between the 
nation and its rulers, what spirit of 
absurdity was it that took possession 
of our councils, when the portentous 
folly of foing backward was hailed 
as the discovery of the true prin- 
ciple of going forward with accele- 
rated rapidity,—when the insane no- 
velty was adopted of trying to sur- 
pass ourselves, by abandoning all the 
methods we had successfully em- 
ployed to surpass others? The mis- 
chief, however, though grievous, is 
not irreparable. We have committed 
a signal blunder—Let us renounce it. 
We have fallen into a marvellous er- 
ror. But the noblest triumph over er- 
roris the return tothatright path from 
which it beguiled us. Above all, let 
us hasten to do that with free e 
which events are hastening to do for 
us, but which, if we wait their opera- 


tion, we shall find accompanied b 
what it is yet in our power to avoid, 
The country is placed in a singu- 
lar, and, were I sp of any an 
nation but England, I should add, an 
imminently perilous, position. It has 
respectfully, and constitutionally, ap- 
proached the Legislature, with a una- 
nimous declaration of its sufferings. 
Its “tale of woe” has rung, even to 
satiety, and to the deadening of all 
sympathy nearly, in the ears of both 
Houses of Parliament. Right or 
wrong, it has, with one voice, ascri- 
bed those sufferings to the measures 
of government ;—not to the present 
administration,—nor to the one im- 
mediately preceding,—but to the po- 
licy of his Majesty’s Ministers, du- 
ring the last twelve years. Whether 
right or wrong, it matters nothing; 
for being distressed, the right ig 
its to look to government for relief, 
The mere fact, indeed, of bringing 
under their notice, in a regular con- 
stitutional way, by petition, the ex- 
istence of pat and general distress, 
carries with it, or ought to deso, the 
a to apply a remedy, if re- 
medy there be. it has been told, 
however, in express words by Mi- 
nisters, and in silent majorities by 
their adherents, that remedy there is 
none. The government avows its 
helplessness ; confesses its inability 
to restore the national prosperity ; 
and the people, therefore, are left to 
their own devices—thrown upon their 
own resources—delivered up to their 
own remedies. Now, such astate of 
things in any country but England, 
would be pregnant with the most dis- 
astrous consequences,—consequen- 
ces neither remote nor ambiguous. 
Here, fortunately, these consequen- 
ces are remote. Englishmen reason 
with their condition, and mingle 
more true philosophy with their rea- 
soning than is taught in the schools. 
Finding the government can do no- 
thing, they will at once set to work, 
and try the utmost they can do for 
themselves. Our danger, therefore, 
in this, as I have called it, singular 


position, lies at the extreme point of ~ 


suffering, which, if it be reached, 
touches at the same moment that of 
resistance. What auspicious 5 

may yet intervene, I am not bold 
enough to guess, much less to define ; 
but since it seems we have only the 
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chapter of accidents (called by Mi- 
nisters the “ elasticity and vigour of 
the national character”) to trust to, 
to lift us out of our “ painful” and 
“temporary” difficulties, I would 
fain hope it is spacious enough to 
allow of every chance that may be 
upon the cards. 
I have said, that among the things 
talked about, were Portugal, Don Mi- 
el, Greece, and Prince Leopold. 
ortugal and Greece! Is it possible 
to name these two countries, in con- 
nexion with our foreign policy, and 
not think of Canning’s grave ? I will 
provoke no controversy, offend no 
rejudices, revive no bitterness of 
Fee ing, by examining in detail, or 
es war in general terms, the 
= of his brief administration ; 
rief, if we calculate its duration by 
the months he was Prime Minister, 
but extended through many years, if 
we more correctly ascribe to his in- 
fluence, from the time he succeeded 
the Marquis of Londonderry, the 
tone, and sentiments, and measures 
of the Earl of Liverpool’s govern- 
ment. Were it my humour to speak 
on this subject, at this time, I could 
do so in a way which might startle 
some, who now repose in confidence 
upon the jealous vigilance of the Fo- 
reign Office over its diplomatic mys- 
teries. But I shall content myself 
with advancing no other claim on be- 
half of the departed Minister, than 
has been conceded alike by those 
who loved, and by those who hated, 
by those who admired, and by those 
who feared him: the claim of having 
raised the character, and by conse- 
quence, strengthened the authority, 
of England, in her —— relations. A 
pamphlet has been published, attribu- 
ted (I know not how correctly) to 
Lady Canning,entitled,“An Authentic 
Account of Mr ae Policy with 
respect to Portugal.” It is ably writ- 
ten, by whomsoever the pen has been 
held, and portions of it, I can assert 
on my own knowledge, justify the 
title. The concluding sentences are 
a ite to my present purpose, and 
Tateeeribe them. “ While Mr Can- 
ning’s expiring energies were exert- 
ing themselves, as they had so long 
been, in anxious toil for his country’s 
welfare, and only a few hours before 
the perfect brightness of his mental 
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faculties was obscuréd by the acute- 
ness of his bodily sufferings, the last 
words which he uttered on political 
affairs were these :—‘ I have labour. 
ed hard for the last few years to place 
the country in the high station which 
she now holds. Two years of the 
Duke of Wellington’s government 
will undo all that I have done.’ The 
two years are now expired. Has 
the prophecy been falsified by the 
event?”—I will not commit myself 
to any premature opinion, by answer- 
ing this question, in the absence of 
those documents concerning Greece 
and Portugal, which Ministers have 
so long promised should be laid be- 
fore Parliament, but which have not 
yet been communicated. There are, 
however, some general features of 
their foreign policy, and some spe- 
cific transactions connected with 
Portugal, which may be made mat 
ter of argument, without prejudice 
to their whole system, under what- 
ever aspect that system shall appear 
when , submit it to Parliament. 
A nation can never be reduced to 
worse circumstances than to be 
afraid to do itself justice. Ido not 
say this is our case; but it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish between 
the fear and the neglect of asserting 
justice. Mr Peel, Lord Aberdeen, 
and the Duke of Wellington, have 
taken great pains to inculcate the 
notion, that, though we are prepared 
for war, we are enamoured of peace; 
and they have, on all occasions, so 
much more earnestly expressed their 
— predilections than their war- 
ike appetites, that it is not surpri- 
sing a suspicion should prevail very 
generally on the continent, that they 
would “ put up with a great deal” 
before they would even look pugna- 
cious, or point significantly to the 
hilt of a sword. “ Peace is their dear 
delight, not Fleury’s more.” They 
call this maintaining a — neu- 
trality. I am afraid, however, a 
country that too ostentatiously avows 
its disinclination to go to war, places 
itself nearly in the same situation as 
if it declared its inability; so far, at 
least, as holding forth an invitation 
to every other country, to pursue its 
own plans with a civil disregard of 
the opinions or interests of its peace- 
able ally. Nay, should it even be 
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most in the condition of an individual 
no allusion to the Hon. Member for 

Jare) who lets it be known he has 
sworn never to fight a duel, and so 
offers his nose to the finger and 
thumb of any one who is disposed 
to tweak it. “ But when” (as was 
justly asked by Mr Lamb on the 
fourth day of the Session) “ has a 
nation avoided war, by the expres- 
sion of its fear for the consequences ? 
It is the duty of nations to stare war 
in the face.”—* Aye,” replied Mr 
Peel, “ but it should be borne in 
mind, that those countries which 
refrained from entering on an unjust 
war, had always proved most capa- 
ble of carrying on a just one.” This 
isa piece of homely political mora- 
lity, not very “ germane to the mat- 
ter;” unless the Right Honourable 
Gentleman means to infer, that all 
wars are successful in the ratio of 
their justice, an inference which 
would not exactly fit the wars waged 
by France under her triple quality of 
revolutionary, consular, and imperi- 
al. I cannot help thinking, however, 
that for all practical and useful pur- 
poses, it would be much better to 
leave the justice of wars out of the 
question, and to deal with them as 
we do with many other things in this 
best of all possible worlds, which, in 
our ignorance, we call evils. For 
one point is quite certain; there 
never was a battle fought, since the 
first, whenever it took place, down 
to that which we may expect short- 
ly to hear of, between his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty’s troops, and those of 
his Most Sublime Highness the Dey 
of Algiers, in which both parties 
did not appeal to the justice of their 
cause, and celebrate victory or de- 
plore defeat, as the triumph or disas- 
ter of this same justice. 

The true policy of a country, in 
my mind, is to affright war from its 
confines by her own image. I would 
not merely husband the sinews of 
war; I would not merely store ar- 
senals, build ships, and levy men ; my 
hand should be upon my sword, and 
my sword against my enemy, in the 
same moment he became such. 
Among individuals, the man who is 
feared, because he is known to have 
in him a quality dangerous to of- 
fence, is the man who is seldom of- 
fended ; while he who passes for a 


very honourable person, a very just 
erson, but one who sleeps upon an 
injury, and admits candid explana- 
tions in the morning, is the man to 
whom injuries are done to-day, and 
apologies offered to-morrow. So 
with nations. Fritter away wrongs 
in conferences, protocols, and dis- 
petahes ; delegate to diplomacy what 
elongs to gunpowder ; let ambas- 
sadors expostulate, when generals 
should take the field, and though war 
may thus be avoided, the occasion 
for it is not; while the only thing 
that is preserved, is a peace whic 
you henceforth keep, not at your 
own discretion, but at the conveni- 
ence of others. Nor let it be sup- 
posed that this hostile attitude in- 
volves the frequency, much less the 
necessity, of hostile action. Just the 
reverse. For, as it is reasonable to 
suppose, and therefore may be fairly 
assumed, that, in such cases as I am 
conten erat war is not a pastime, 
or a thing of little moment, to other 
states; that it presents itself to them 
as an alternative fraught with weigh- 
ty consequences, both financial and 
political ; it follows, they will be ex- 
ceedingly cautious how they conduct 
amadives towards an ally who can- 
not be played with; an ally whom 
they may not wind up and unwind 
at their convenience, but one who, 
they know by experience, being 
wound up, strikes. Be it remem- 
bered, that a course like this, is the 
course no less of sound policy than 
of true honour; of policy, because 
it does not invite insult; of honour, 
because it promptly resents it. 

I do not think I assert what is in- 
capable of proof, when I say that one 
of the secret springs by which the 
foreign relations of this country have 
been regulated since the accession 
of the Duke of Wellington to power, 
has been the desire to purge them 
from the Canning spirit. Earl Dud- 
ley, and Lord Howard de Walden, 
and the Duke of Portland, could give 
valuable and curious testimony on 
this point, if it were required of them. 
Where the good faith and political 
integrity of the country were pled- 
ged, this bias was necessarily check- 
ed, or at least modified ; but where- 
ever there was room for change, 
without involving a direct sacrifice 
of national character, or sucha breach 
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of positive engagement as would have 
justified an =) pomp war—wherever 
it was possible to go to the left, be- 
cause Mr Canning had gone to the 
right, or to the right, because he had 
ek the left, there it has been done. 
I state this opinion with the less he- 
sitation, because I am prepared to 
state with equal, and even greater 
confidence, that Mr Canning himself 
was tainted with the same weakness. 
I will not say I know, (for men hard- 
ly confess such motives to their own 
hearts,) but I believe, upon grounds 
inferior only to the knowledge which 
confession would afford, that when 
Mr Canning consented to renounce 
the tempting emoluments of his ap- 
ointment as Governor-General of 
dia, to direct the foreign policy of 
England, whatever settled and de- 
liberate principles he may have 
brought to his office, and which he 
would equally have brought under 
any circumstances, there were others, 
which owed their existence and their 
resolute adoption to the simple fact, 
that he was the successor of the 
Marquis of Londonderry. These 
are the infirmities of great minds. I 
deplored them in Mr Canning. I can- 
not admire them (if I am right in 
my opinion) in the Duke of Wel- 
lington. His Grace, too, is without 
the gy hte which may be claimed 
for Mr Canning. The latter stood 
openly opposed to many parts of the 
foreign policy of the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry; but the former was an 
assenting colleague in the Cabinet, 
and in Parliament, to all the foreign 
policy of Mr Canning, down to the 
moment that he resigned the seals of 
the Foreign Office. 

It is to the peniysing influence of 
this infirmity, I attribute much of the 
. feeble and vacillating character of our 
petene as regards Greece and 

ortugal. We are again in the con- 
dition in which we found ourselves 
at the Congress of Verona, when we 
were civilly enough permitted to pro- 
test against those things of which we 
did not approve, and when, havin 
protested, the things were done with 
all imaginable disregard of our dis- 
approbation. The Emperor of Russia 
at the gates of Constantinople ; Don 
Miguel on the throne of Portugal 
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with the constitution in his 
and the constitutionalists in exile 
and Greece, waiting to be governed 
by Prince Leopold, are among the 
more striking illustrations of the no 
tion which prevails of our pacific 
dilections. With respect to Gr 
indeed, the Earl of Aberdeen* did 
not hesitate to affirm, that the Treat 
of the 6th July “ was not framed A 
a view to its independence, but its 
pacification only.” Did the framer 
of that Treaty ever separate, in his 
mind, the independence from the 
cification ? Could he do so? Could 
any statesman do so? Would the 
pacification have been worth 4 
month’s purchase, without the inde. 
pendence—the solid and secure in 
dependence ? What was the princi. 
le—the necessary principle, of our 
interference? That war should cease, 
and that end gained, that we should 
trouble ourselves no further? So in. 
deed says the Earl of Aberdeen ; and 
80, too, says the Duke of Wellington. 
Why? For no earthly reason but te 
build upon the absurdity a false claim 
to superior wisdom, or superior re- 
gard for the interests of Greece. The 
plain English of it is this: “ Mr Can- 
ning, by the Treaty of the 6th July, 
limited the boon to pacification only; 
but we, the present ministers, tooka 
larger aim, and have provided for 
independence.” As if one of the ju- 
nior clerks in the Foreign Office, or 
even Alderman Waithman, could have 
blundered so deplorably, as to have 
put all that machinery in motion 
which was brought into play by the 
above Treaty, for the single purpose 
of terminating the war. No doubt, 
the noble Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs would point to the Treaty, and 
ask, in what part of it, expressly or 
by implication, the three powers 
bound themselves to secure the in- 
dependence of Greece. But J would 
point to the archives of the Forei 
Office, and ask the noble Lord what 
he found there, (in the diplomatic 
correspondence between the courts 
of London, Paris, and St Petersburg, 
during the years 1826 and 1827,) to 
justify the construction he now Poa 
upon the intentions of the allied 
powers? Or, I would ask the Duke 
of Wellington what were his instruc- 


(June, 





* Debate om Lord Holland’s motion, February 12th, 
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tions, on this very point, when he pro- 
ceeded upon his mission to St Peters- 


burg! ; 
ith respect to Portugal, it cer- 
tainly does appear, from the admis- 
sions of ministers themselves,* that 
they have allowed Don Miguel to 
tweak us by the nose, spit in our 
face, and apply his foot to that part 
of our national person which is re- 
ded as the sanctuary of honour 
n individuals, and not, therefore, to 
be violated with impunity. And 
why have these things been allow- 
ed? Because, says the Earl of Aber- 
deen, and after him Lord Goderich, 
the offender is too contemptible, too 
insignificant, to punish. m which 
side does the insignificance prepon- 
derate? But suppose we grant the 
argument, must we also grant its 
consequence, that he who is beneath 
notice, for his injuries, is worthy to 
be sought for his friendship? This 
would be,teo much. Yet, to this 
ractical absurdity it comes. The 
1 of Aberdeen (and it is to be 
hoped some kind friend will indulge 
his most faithful Majesty, in private, 
with a correct translation of the flat- 
tering epithets) spoke to the charac- 
ter of Don Miguel in these terms :-— 
“That he isFaLsE, that he is rrEacu- 
grous, and that he is PERJURED, it is 
IMPOSSIBLE to DENY ! [am also ready 
to believe that he is cruet!”+ And 
Lord Goderich, who was prime mi- 
nister (mirabile dictu!) during the 
time that some of these transactions 
took place, which have stamped 
treachery, perfidy, and perjury on 
the character of Miguel—Lord Gode- 
rich lends a few finishing touches to 
the picture. “ For my part, I think 
the character which my noble friend 


has drawn is a true one.”—* As to - 


the conduct of Don Miguel, which 
has arisen, as my noble friend says, 
from perfidy and treachery, and by 
which he has insulted the sovereign 
of England,” &e.—* I confess I have 
not lan: e to express the contempt 
and abhorrence in which I hold the 
conduct of Don Miguel,” &c. &c.t 


Thus, then, it is admitted, (as Lord 
Palmerston observes,§) that “ as re- 
gards this country, he has BROKEN 
ALL FAITH, and offered PERSONAL IN- 
sutt to his Majesty.” And yet, 
though too contemptible to punish 
for these delinquencies, he is a suf- 
ficiently dignified and respectable 
personage to seek as a friend! This 
country has so sought him, and been 
repulsed. And now, (to complete 
the climax of our own dignity,) we 
are accepting, if not soliciting, the 
good offices of the French govern- 
ment, to bring about a reconciliation 
with his Most Faithful Majesty. 
We, who have neither power to com- 
pel, nor influence to persuade, “ the 
treacherous, perjured, and perfidi- 
ous” king, to shake hands with the 
monarch he has “ insulted,” are try- 
ing whata friend can do for us. Eng- 
land seeks a mediator, and that me- 
diator a Bourbon, to obtain for her 
the privilege of resuming her ancient 
relations with Portugal !—Portugal ! 
her oldest ally, bound to her by a 
century and a half of solemnly re- 
newed compacts; and, since the fa- 
mous Methuen treaty, cherished by 
her as a valuable outlet for her ma- 
nufactures. Portugal! in whose 
cause we took the field, when Napo- 
leon decreed that the House of Bra- 
ganza had ceased to reign : for whom 
we fought and conquered, and in 
whose councils it has ever been the 
policy of this country to prevail over 
and baffle the unceasing efforts and 
manifold intrigues of France, at all 
times, and under all circumstances, 
to supplant us! We are now the sup- 

liants of France to befriend us at 

isbon; and France, with secret ex- 
ultation at the humility of our atti- 
tude, smiles graciously, and promises 
us her good offices, to be bestowed, 
doubtless, with her accustomed dis- 
regard of her own interests, and with 
a special oblivion of the opportunity 
she now has, to say one word for us, 
and two for herself. How Prince 
Polignac must contrast his present 
situation, as prime minister, with his 





* Debatein the House of Lords, on Lord Melbourne’s motion, Feb. 18th, and in 
the House of Commons, on Lord Palmerston’s motion, March 10th. 


+ Debate on the 18th February. 


$ Ibid. 


§ Debate in the House of Commons, March 10th. 
4 Reply of the Earl of Aberdeen (March 11th) to questions which were put by 


Lord Holland upon a passage in the King of France’s speech to the Chambers, 
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former one, as ambassador, with re- 
ference to this question of French 
and English influence at Lisbon! He 
can recollect a case, within the last 
six years, when a French ambassa- 
dor at Lisbon held language, on the 
subject of marching French troops 
into Portugal, so reprehensible, that 
he, Prince Polignac, was compelled 
to obtain from his government a sa- 
tisfactory assurance in writing, (a 
verbal assurance was rejected,) that 
even if application should be made 
to France by the King of Pertugal 
for aid, it would be refused; and 
further, that with regard to the am- 
bassador himself, a dispatch had been 
sent to him, “ strongly disapproving 
of his conduct.” He may remember, 
too, how nearly the peace of Europe 
was endangered by one rash step on 
the part of that ambassador, when, 
fortunately, the commander of a Spa- 
nish frontier garrison had the discre- 
tion not to obey his orders. Lastly, 
he may remember, that when he was 
informed by our government of these 
proceedings by the agent of his, and 
appeared to be ignorant of them, how 
unceremoniously incredulity was ex- 
pressed as to the fact of his being 
really ignorant. Such was then the 
jealousy and indignation of England 
at the bare idea of French influence, 
or French interference, in Portugal. 
Butalas! the short space of six years 
has been sufficient, not only to ex- 
tinguish this jealousy, and calm this 
indignation, but to place France in 
the position of a mediator on behalf 
of England, in obtaining from Portu- 
gal the renewal of her former rela- 
tions with that country. What a fall- 
ing off from the proud sufficiency of 
our own power to obtain our own 
objects ! 
know not what new lights may 
break in upon us, when the papers 
(ALL the papers, | hope) relating to 
our negotiations with the Courts of 
Lisbon and Rio Janeiro, are laid be- 
fore Parliament. But unless they 
disprove what Ministers themselves 
have admitted, or unless Ministers 
have compromised their own cha- 
racter unnecessarily and unjustly, I 
think there can be but one opinion 
upon the subject of their proceed- 
ings. I dismiss from my considera- 
tion altogether the incidental ques- 
tions of the affair at Terceira, the re- 


cognition of Donna Maria, and the 
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abandonment of the constitutional 
party. I will concede, hy othetically 
that in all these points the course of 
the government has been marked by 
wisdom, and that neutrality has 
no less its object than its policy. But 
I have yet to learn, that the honour 
of the country has been duly main. 
tained ; and that in adonting the am- 
biguous principle of disdaining to 
punish insults, because we despise 
the person who offers them, we have 
not established the precedent, the 
dangerous precedent, that there are 
insults, under given circumstances, 
to which we will submit. Mr Fox, 
who was no lover of war, held that 
the “ honour of a country was the 
best justification for going to war ;” 
and Mr Peel, in discussing the ques. 
tion of our transactions with Portu- 
gal, (March 10th,) gave to this maxim 
is unqualified assent. It remains, 
therefore, to be shewn by Ministers, 
in the papers they have promised to 
produce, whether (I use the words 
of Mr Peel himself) “ the interests 
of this country obliged us to enter 
into a war, or to hold that menaci 
language, which, if disregarded, left 
no alternative but war ?” 

His Majesty, in his speech to Parlia- 
ment, after lamenting that “he wasun- 
able to announce the prospect of are. 
conciliation between the princes of 
the house of Braganza,” added, “ that 
he had not yet deemed it expedient 
to re-establish upon their ancient 
footing his Majesty’s diplomatic rela- 
tions with the kingdom of Portugal; 
but the numerous embarrassments 
arising from the continued interrup- 
tion of these relations increased his 
Majesty’s desire to effect the termi- 
nation of so serious an evil.” The 


Earl of Aberdeen, also, (Feb. 18th,) ° 


having done that justice to Don Mi- 

uel’s character and conduct, which 
Oe been quoted, observed, “ it was 
a point of minor importance to him 
whether Don Miguel were a Nero or 
a Titus ; but it was a matter of much 
serious consideration what were to 
be our connexions with Portugal, 
looking to the interests of the two 
countries, and the basis upon which 
our mutual relations were to be 
founded, consistent with our honour, 
happiness, and true interests.” I 
agree with the Noble Lord, that it is 
a point of minor importance to us, 
whether Don Migue] be a Nero or a 
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Titus; I further agree with him that 
itis of much gréater importance to 
know what are to be our future re- 
lations with Portugal: but I do not 

with him, if he would hence 
infer or maintain, that the restoration 
of those relations is the only, or the 
principal, thing we have to look to. 
And I am quite sure of this, that when- 
ever these relations are now restored, 
whenever the “ numerous embarrass- 
ments arising from their interrup- 
tion,” are removed, whenever Don 
Miguel condescends that the con- 
nexion between the two countries 
shall be re-established upon its an- 
cient footing, if that should ever be 
the case, (which I much doubt,) un- 
der the auspices of France—the ar- 
rangement will be infinitely less sa- 
tisfactory in itself, less durable in its 
nature, less beneficial in its conse- 
quences, less honourable in its cha- 
racter, than if it had been demanded 
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at the point of the sword. An am- 
bassador, who could have 
with one hand to the conditions we 


inted 


required, and with the other, to a 
British squadron in the Tagus, would 
have required nothing which Don 
Miguel would have refused, and 
would have obtained nothing which 
Don Miguel would have ventured to 
revoke or neutralize. If there be one 
description of persons in whom, more 
than another, it is necessary to inti- 
midate by “ menacing language,” it is 
such a person as the far] of Aberdeen 
described—“ false, treacherous, and 
pertidious ;” and I venture to assert, 
that if “menacing language” had 
been employed, Mr Peel’s nervous 
apprehensions of the alternative, 
would have been in no danger of 
being realized ; for they who are ac- 
cessible only to such appeals, are 
the very last in the world by whom 
they are likely to be “ disregarded.” 





HEAT AND THIRST,—A SCENE IN JAMAICA. 


Tar Torcu was lying at anchor in 
Bluefields Bay. It was between eight 
and nine in the morning. The land 
wind had died away, and the sea- 
breeze had not set in—there was 
not a breath stirring. The pennant 
from the mast-head fell sluggishly 
down, and clung amongst the rigging 
like a dead snake, whilst the folds of 
the St George’s ensign that hung from 
the mizen-peak, were as motionless 
as if they had been carved in marble. 

The anchorage was one unbroken 
mirror, except where its glasslike 
surface was shivered into sparkling 
ripples by the gambols of a skipjack, 
or the fl g stoop of his enemy the 
pelican; and the reflection of the ves- 
sel was'so clear and steady, that at the 

“distance of acable’s length you could 
not distinguish the water-line, nor 
tell where the substance ended and 
shadow began, until the casual dash- 
ing of a bucket overboard for a few 
moments broke up the phantom ship ; 
but the wavering fragments soon re- 
united, and she again floated double, 
like the swan of the poet. The heat 
was so intense, that the iron stan- 
cheons of the awning could not be 
grasped with the hand, and where 
the decks were not screened by it, 
the pitch boiled out from the seams. 


The swell rolled in from the offing 
in long shining undulations, like a 
sea of quicksilver, whilst every now 
and then a flying fish would spark 
out from the unruffled bosom of the 
heaving water, and shoot away like a 
silver arrow, until it dropped with a 
flash into the sea again. There was 
not a cloud in the heavens, but a 
quivering blue haze hung over the 
Jand, through which the white sugar- 
works and overseers’ houses on the 
distant estates appeared to twinkle 
like objects seen through a thin 
smoke, whilst each of the tall stems 
of the cocoa-nut trees on the beach, 
when looked at steadfastly, seemed 
to be turning round with a small spi- 
ral motion, like so many endless 
screws. There was a dreamy indis- 
tinctness about the outlines of the 
hills, even in the immediate vicinity, 
which increased as they receded, un- 
til the blue mountains in the horizon 
melted into sky. The crew were 
listlessly spinning oakum, and mend- 
ing sails, under the shade of the awn- 
ing; the only exceptions to the gene- 
ral languor were Johncrow the black, 
and Jackoo the monkey. The for- 
“mer (who was an improvisatore of a 
rough stamp) sat out on the bow- 
sprit, through choice, beyond the 
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shade of the canvass, without hat or 
shirt, like a bronze bust, busy with his 
task, whatever that might be, singing 
at the top of his pipe, and between 
whiles confabulating with his hairy 
ally, as if he had been a messmate. 
The monkey was hanging by the tail 
from the dolphin-striker, admiring 
what Johncrow called “his own dam 
ogly face in the water.”—* Tail like 
yours would be good ting for a sailor, 
Jackoo, it would leave his two hands 
free aloft—more use, more hornament 
too, I’m sure, den de piece of greas 
junk dat hangs from de Captain’s taf- 
fril—Now I shall sing to you, how 
dat Corromantee rascal, my fader, 
was sell me on de Gold Coast. 

“ Two red nightcap, one long knife, 

All him get for Quackoo, 
For gun next day him sell him wife— 
You tink dat good song, Jackoo ?” 

“ Chocko, chocko,” chattered the 
monkey, as if in answer. “ Ah, you 
tink so—sensible honimal !—What 
is dat? shark?—Jackoo, come up, 
sir: don’t you see dat big shovel- 
nosed fish looking at you? Pull your 
hand out of the water, Garamighty !” 
The negro threw himself on the 

mmoning of the bowsprit to take 
old of the poor ape, who, mistaking 
his kind intention, and ignorant of 
his danger, shrunk from him, lost 
his hold, and fell into the sea. The 
shark instantly sank to have a run, 
then dashed at his prey, raising his 
snout over him, and shooting his head 
and shoulders three or four feet out 
of the water, with poor Jackoo 
shrieking in his jaws, whilst his small 
bones crackled and crunched under 
the monster’s triple row of teeth. 


Whilst this small dy was act- 
ing—and painful — it was to the 
kind-hearted negro—I was looking 


out towards the eastern horizon, 
watching the first dark-blue ripple of 
the sea-breeze, when a rushing noise 
passed over my head. 

I looked up and saw a gallinaso, 
the large carrion-crow of the tropics, 
sailing, contrary to the habits of its 
kind, seaward over the brig. I fol- 
lowed it with my eye, until it vanish- 
ed in the distance, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by a dark speck 
far out in the offing, with a little tiny 
white sail. With my glass I made it 
out to be a ship’s boat, but I saw no 
one on board, and the sail was idly 
flapping about the mast. 


Heat and Thirst,—a Scené in Jamaica. 











Tune, 

On making my report, I 
sired to oull towssds my in the gig 
and as we approached, one of the crew 
said he thought he saw some one peer. 
ing over the bow. We drew nearer 
and I saw him distinctly. « Why 
don’t you haul the sheet aft, and come 
down to us, sir ?” 

He neither moved nor answered 
but, as the boat rose and fell on the 
short sea raised by the first of the 
breeze, the face kept mopping and 
mowing at us over the gunwale, 

“ I will soon teach you manners, 
my fine fellow! give way, men”— 
and I fired my musket, when the 
crow that I had seen rose from the 
boat into the air, but immediately 
alighted again, to our astonishment, 
vulture-like with outstretched wings, 
upon the head. 

Under the shadow of this horrible 
plume, the face seemed on the instant 
to alter like a hideous change in a 
dream. It appeared to become of a 
deathlike paleness, and anon streaked 
with blood. Another stroke of the 
oar—the chin had fallen down, and 
the tongue was hanging out. An- 
other pull—the eyes were gone, 
and from their sockets, brains and 
blood were fermenting, and flowing 
down the cheeks. It was the face 
of a putrefying corpse. In this float- 
ing coffin we found the body of an- 
other sailor, doubled across one of 
the thwarts, with a long Spanish 
knife sticking between his ribs, as if 
he had died in some mortal struggle, 
or, what was equally probable, had 
put an end to himself in his frenzy; 
whilst along the bottom of the boat, 
arranged with some shew of care, 
and covered by a piece of canvass 
stretched across an oar above it, lay 
the remainsvof a beautiful boy, about 
fourteen years of age, apparently but 
a few hours dead. Some biscuit, a 
roll of jerked beef, and an earthen 
water-jar, lay beside him, — 
that hunger at least could have ha 
no share in his destruction,—but the 

pipkin was dry, and the small water- 
cask in the bow was staved, and 
empty. 
e had no sooner cast our grap- 
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pling over the bow, and begun to tow 
the bgat to the ship, than the abomi- 
nable bird that we had scared settled 
down into it again, notwithstanding 
our proximity, and began to peck at 
the face of the dead boy, At this 












moment we heard a gibbering noise, 
and saw something likea bundle of old 
roll out from beneath the stern- 
sheet, and nepeeeney make a fruitless 
attempt to drive the gallinaso from 
its prey. Heaven and earth, what an 
object met our eyes ! It was a full- 
wn man, but so wasted, that one 

of the boys lifted him by his belt 
with one hand. His knees were 
drawn up to his chin, his hands were 
like the talons of a bird, while the 
falling in of his chocolate-coloured 
and withered features gave an un- 
earthly relief to his forehead, over 
which the horny and transparent 
skin was braced so tightly that it 
seemed ready to crack. But in the 
midst of this desolation, his deep-set 
coal-black eyes sparkled like two 
diamonds with the fever of his suf- 
ferings ; there was a fearful fascina- 
tion in their flashing brightness, con- 
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a low moaning sound. At length 
—“ Aqua, aqua”—we had nota drop 
of water in the boat. * El muchacho 
esta moriendo de sed—Aqua.” 

We got on board, and,the surgeon 
gave the poor fellow some weak 
tepid grog. It acted like ic. He 

ually uncoiled himself, his voice, 
rom being weak and husky, became 
comparatively strong and clear. “El 
hijo—Aqua mi pedrillo—No le 
hace para mi—Oh la noche pasado, 
la noche pasado!” He was told to 
compose himself, and that his boy 
would be taken care of. “Dexa me 
verlo entonces, oh Dios, dexa me 
verlo”—and he crawled, grovelling 
on his chest, like a crushed worm 
across the deck, until he got his head 
over the port-sill, and looked down 
into the boat. He there beheld the 
le face of his dead son; it was the 
ast object he ever saw—“ Ay de mi!” 


trasted with the deathlike aspect of he groaned heavily, and drop 
the face, and rigidity of the frame. 
When sensible of our presence he dead. 
tried to speak, but could only utter 


face against the ship’s side— 








TO MY BABE, 
BY DELTA, 


THERE is no sound upon the night— 
As, by the shaded lamp, I trace, 
My babe, in infant beauty bright, 
The changes of thy sleeping face.— 


Hallow’d for ever be the hour 
To us, throughout all time to come, 
Which gave us thee—a living flower— 
To bless and beautify our home ! 


Thy presence is a charm, which wakes 
A new creation to my sight ; 

Gives life. another look, and makes 
The wither’d green, the faded bright. 


Pure as a lily of the brook, 

Heaven’s signet on thy forehead lies, 
And heaven is read in every look, 

My daughter, of thy soft blue eyes. 


In sleep thy little spirit seems 
To some bright realm to wander back, 
And seraphs, mingling with thy dreams, 
Allure thee to their shining track. 


Already like a vernal flower 

I see thee opening to the light, 
And day by day, and hour by hour, 
Becoming more divinely bright. 
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To my Babe. 


Yet in my gladness stirs a sigh, 

Even for the blessing of thy birth, 
Knowing how sins and sorrows try 
Mankind, and darken o’er the earth ! 


Ah, little dost thou ween, my child, . 
The dangers of the way before, fer 
How rocks in every path are piled, of 
Which few unharm’d can clamber o’er. - 


Sweet bud of beauty ! how wilt thou pm 
Endure the bitter tempest’s strife ? of 

Shall thy blue eyes be dimm’d—thy brow 
Indented by the cares of life? 


If years are spared to thee—alas ! 
It may be—ah ! it must be so; f 
For all that live and breathe, the glass, 
Which must be quaff’d, is drugg’d with woe. 


Yet ah! if prayers could aught avail, 
So calm thy skies of life should be, 
That thou shouldst glide, beneath the sail 
Of virtue, on a stormless seg ; 


And ever on thy thoughts, my child, 
The sacred truth should be impress’d— 
Grief clouds the soul to sin beguiled, 
Who liveth best, God loveth best. 


Across thy path, Religion’s star 
Should ever shed its healing ray, 

To lead thee from this world’s vain jar, 
To scenes of peace, and purer day : 





Shun Vice—the breath of her abode 

Is poison’d, though with roses strewn ; 
And cling to Virtue, though the road 

Be thorny—boldly travel on! 


For thee I ask not riches—thou 

Wert wealthy with a spotless name ; 
I ask not beauty—for thy brow 

Is fair as my desires could claim. 


Be thine a spirit loathing guilt, 
Kind, independent, pure, and free ;— 

Be like thy mother,—and thod wilt 

Be all my soul desires to see ! 





(Jang, 1930.) 











PunisHMENT in human govern- 
ment may be referred originally to 
two sources; the vengeance of of- 
fended Power; and the satisfaction 
of Justice—that is, retribution mea- 
sured to transgression. Either of 
these feelings suggests the idea of 
punishment, and satisfies the minds 
of those who impose it. To these is 


soon added the use to which punish- . 


ment may be employed, for deterring 
others from the same crime. The 

rogress of moral civilization adds a 

ourth purpose—that of moral resto- 

ration to the criminal. The illustra- 
tion of these Four Principles would 
go through the whole history of Pe- 
nal Legislation. 

The character of those feelings 
which have given origin to punish- 
ment among men, must explain the 
sanguinary and ferocious character 
ithas borne. For either of them pro- 
vokes strong passion in the hearts of 
rude men. Offended power and in- 
dignant justice crush the offender. 
In those early states of mankind in 
which laws and government have 
their origin, there is nothing for men 
te refer to, when occasions arise, but 
the sentiments they find in their own 
hearts, whencesoever they are pro- 
duced ; and when any of those great 
violations occur which call for se- 
verer chastisement, the passionate 
feeling with which they consider the 
acted offence gives birth to the law. 

If we were to look into the his- 
tory of human institutions to under- 
stand how it has happened that those 
corporeal inflictions which seem to 
us so terrible—mutilations, torments, 
death with all possible aggravations 
—have warned 4 into the scheme of 
government, we should have to exa- 
mine the effect among men in the 
pristine states of life, of crimes per- 
petrated before their eyes, which 
provoke vehementindignation. When 
the punishment is once allowed, its 
continuance isaccounted for, because 
the minds of men frame themselves 
to the existing institutions ; and the 
policy of a barbarous people remains 
to more enlightened ages. 

In thus referring the origin of Pu- 
nishment to passionate sentiments, 
Wwe at once explain its excess. Be- 
cause it is the property of such pas- 
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sionate feelings to justify to them- 
selves their own acts. Offended jus- 
tice and offended power have this in 
common, that they never question 
the extremity of their resentment. 
It will be clear to those who enquire 
into such conditions of society, that, 
constituted as the life of man there is, 
turbulent and ungoverned, their spi- 
rit of understanding dark, and every 
thing new and indeterminate amongst 
them, they could refer to nothing 
else but in the individual case to the 
sentiment of the occasion ; that those 
impetuous dictates of feeling to 
which they did refer performed a 
most important service; for that, 
unless they had acted fearlessly and 
vehemently under such impulses, 
there would have been a total relin- 
quishment of all government among 
them—the worst state into which 
any society can fall. Therefore, 
when that state of society is come in 
which men deliberate with reflective 
humanity, and, strong in the know- 
ledge and experience of ages, upon 
their own legislation, they have to 
separate entirely the history of Pu- 
nishment, as it may exist among 
them, from the consideration of its 
principles. For in one they see the 
natural resources of uninstructed 
men; but what they seek for them- 
selves in the other, is the highest 
wisdom of possible human govern- 
ment. 

This spirit of reflecting humanity 
in legislation we scarcely find, ex- 
cept in Christian mg and there 
not till its latest ages. The diffusion 
of these humane sentiments has gra- 
dually abolished many modes of tor- 
turing punishment, and has taken 
from the punishment of Death very 
generally the enormities with which 
it used to be accompanied. But the 
softenings of justice are generally 
to be ascribed rather to the natural 
influence of a milder spirit, which 
revolted from — inflictions, 
than to much study of legislators to 
conform their general laws to the 
wisest principles. The fearful ap- 
pendages—the hideous ostentations 
of the punishments, have dropped 
away; but the reconstruction of 
their codes upon the wisdom which 
the age Pesenena is a work yet to 
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be done—for most of them, yet to be 
begun. It seems as if great progress 
indeed, both intellectual and moral, 
were required to enable men to de- 
tach themselves in idea from the sys- 
tem to which their minds have been 
moulded ; and to reform it according 
to the measure of their understand- 
ing and feeling. 

hen this change in the spirit of 
the age begins, and they consider 
not what the laws are, but what 
are the principles and the rights of 
punishment—when they throw off 
all their habitual impressions, and 
ask for a perfect ground, or reason, 
for every thing they dare enact— 
the first startling question that comes 
upon their thought, is, whether men 


# have the tight to put men to death ? 


A question oe such ideas of 
injury and responsibility, that it takes 
place of all other questions on the 
subject, and all theories of punish- 
ment are framed with a reference 
to its solution. At the time when 
such enquiry begins, it is found that 
a great change has taken place in the 
prevalent views of punishment; and 
that, in place of those conceptions 
of direct and retributive judgment, 
which prevailed in the origin of 
laws, the common idea that now 
holds a place in the public opinion 
is the notion of its practical utility— 

( not its justice, but its expediency. 
The effect upon society of deterring 
from the commission of crimes—the 
efficacy of punishment by example— 
will be found to have its chief place 
in common thought upon the sub- 
ject; and it may possibly be found, 
that there is a common disposition 
to rest punishment altogether upon 
that ground. 

The consideration, therefore, of 
the expediency of punishment, may 
— rationally be brought as the 

rst to the question of the right of 
Capital punishment and it may be 
asked, is it possible that any degree 
of sapemency any danger to be re- 
pelled from society, can authorize 
to take away life? The answer of 
natural feeling is here direct and 
simple ; that, unless the life is for- 
feited, there can be no right to take 
it away. And we are thus thrown at 
once _— the intrinsic difficulty of 
the subject—the forfeiture of the 


' right of life. If there be any cases 
in which it is certain that men are 
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commanded by the highest authority 
under which they live to take away 
life, upon those cases there can be no 
deliberation. But if that be doubt. 
ful—and we are left upon our human 
understanding of rights to examine 
the question—the difficulty is great; 
for to what law can we refer, but to 
the common law of human nature— 
declared by Feeling, Reason, and 
Conscience ? 

~~ The simplest case in which we ae. 

( knowledge the right to destroy life, 
is that of resistance against the as. 
sault upon life. A man attempting 
the life of a man, a nation invading 
a nation with arms, always appears 
to us to give an unquestionable right 
to put to death, because in these 
cases the aggressor breaks up the 
natural bond of human society; he 
outlaws himself; he takes his blood 
upon his own head. He, in fact, 
~- the right over his life, not to 

im merely whom he attacks, but 
to him who passes by. He then ap- 
pears certainly to have forfeited his 
right of life. 

Our conception, therefore, is not 
of an absolute right of life. We con- 
ceive and admit its forfeiture. Now, 
can we state on what ground we 
conceive a right of life ? Only upon 
this—that we are members of one 
family. Every individual human be- 
ing has, in our eyes, the same right 
at our hands, by the community of 
our nature. But he who attempts 
life has dissolved for himself this 
community of nature ; he has annul- 
led it, and can derive no right from 
it. It seems, therefore, a natural 
reasoning, that he who has violated 
life has forfeited his own, and made 
them innocent who destroy it. 

Let us take another step. The 
delinquency of an individual against 
the society to which- he belongs, in 
those acts which are against the ex- 
istence of the whole body, seems te 
be of the same nature; to abrogate 
his fellowship with them; to put him 
on the footing of an ordinary enemy ; 
and to justify his death—as theirs, 
"af eran, the society to which he 

elongs be lawfully constituted ; and 
thus the forfeiture of life, or punish- 
ment of death, may seem to have 
a justification in the highest trea- 
sons, 

Let us take another step. It seems 
reasonable to suppose, that the laws, 
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which have been always extremely 
sanguinary, against pirates and band- 
ed robbers, have proceeded upon 
such a ground—upon the assumption 
that they had themselves dissolved 
their fellowship with men, and se- 
rated themselves to be the ene- 
mies of human society. Therefore, 
the question was not, whether they 
had in particular cases destroyed 
life, but their occupation of itself 
was held justly to condemn them. 
These are some of the plainest 
cases of the apparent forfeiture of 
the right of life. It is possible there 
may be some in which, by construc- 
tion, it may be conceived to be for- 
feited. But if there be a case in 
which, neither palpably to common 
7 sense, nor by any construction, it 
can be shewn that the natural right 
of life is forfeited—is it possible that 
any opinion of the expediency of the 
severest punishment can justify the 
use of the punishment of death? It 
seems very difficult to conceive. 
The first great class of penalties 
upon which this question must be 
asked—in our own country —are 
those which regard the invasion of 
property, where there is no person- 
al aggression. It is plain, that in 
these cases of fraud and theft, there 
is nothing whatever of the character 
of offence which separates a man 
from his community. He violates a 
law; but no man will say that that 
is — a forfeiture of all right. 
He violates a right which is of great 
magnitude and importance, and on 
which the ey of the state is 
founded. But will any man say, that 
‘he has therefore waged war with the 
prosperity of the state ? There may be 
difficulty in marking the point where 
aggression, on the one side, breaks 
up to the man the laws of social life, 
and on the other, has ceased to do 
80; but the numerous cases in which 
wealth lies open to invasion, with- 
out any injury of personal aggres- 
sion, cannot be so construed. For 
the injury done to me, who suffer 
most, is not such that I can desire 
the man’s death.. The spirit of re- 
venge, the fiercest spirit that ever 
entered into law, does not ask it. 
Yet, upon that act, for which the 
sufferer dare not, before God or 
man, ask death, the legislator him- 
self imagines to inflict it—making 





his cooler deliberation of expediency 
more remorseless than revenge ! 

Here, it may be at least an evi- 
dence that life is not forfeited, when 
he whose passions are most inflamed, 
would never have dreamed it to be 
so. The case, indeed, appears per- 
fectly clear—that here, life is taken 
which is not forfeited. To those 
who believe that, without this self- 
forfeiture, there can be no such pe- 
nalty justified as death, the argument 
is ended. To those who look upon 
expediency as constituting a neces- 
sity, it remains to shew that the pu- 
nishment is expedient. But the ex- 
perience that has been had of it does 
not shew this. 

To us the great question is, whe- 
ther the protection of property, sepa- 
rate from all other considerations, 
can justify the punishment of death? 
In most of the aggressions upon pro- 

erty which have, by the common 
aws of nations, been punished by 
death, there has been other aggres- 
sion upon the peace and security of 
the society, which gave to the crime 
its more atrocious character. But 
in a country in which property is so 
separated from the person that it can 
be violated alone, the question comes, 
whether it is lawful, for that violation, 
to take away life ? 

Property can be invaded by coun- 
terfeiting a signature. Does the ne- 
cessity of protecting it give a right 
to take away life, in order to deter 
from that invasion? The only an- 
swer that can be made in the affir- 
mative, must at least bear the quali- 
fication, “ if there is no other method 
of reventing it, and this is effectual.” 

at, then, if it can be said that this 
is the only method that has been 
tried, and that this is not effectual ? 

But it may be doubted whether, 
in the utmost extremity of the case, 
it can be justified. For, to what ex- 
tent is the law bound to interfere for 
the protection of property? If I 
lock up my purse in my house, the 
law will protect it, though I leave 
my house empty; but if [ leave | 
purse on the highway, the law will 
not protect it. In one case I do not 
make the risk—it exists in the nature 
of things. In the other case, I make 
it. When commercial houses have 
arranged, that the check of a holder 
of money shall command it, without 
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any other authority or evidence of 
his intention—if that puts the money 
at risk, they have put it for them- 
selves; for there is nothing in the 
nature of property constraining such 
arisk. It is an arrangement of con- 
venience ; and if the law did not pro- 
tect that arrangement by any penalty, 
it cannot be doubted for a moment 
that the holders of property would 
devise more decisive means of ascer- 
taining their intention. They would 
be able to avoid the insecurity, but 
not the inconvenience. It is their 
convenience, then, and not the pro- 
perty, that is now protected by the 
penalty of death. 

Another invasion of property, of 
a similar kind, is that which is effect- 
ed by counterfeiting the promissory 
engagements of particular commer- 
cial houses, which have the currency 
of money with the public. The fraud 
is on the public. This case is of 
much greater importance, because 
no means which could be taken by 
those who are liable to suffer from 
it are sufficient to protect them; the 
only sufficient means being out of 
their power. But it is possible that 
the houses who derive their profit 
from issuing such engagaments, 
whose interest it is to put this money 
into circulation, might find the means 
of protecting the public from fraud. 
And if there were no protection af- 
forded by the law, it is unquestion- 
able that they would long ago have 
found the means of imparting some 
more indisputable character to their 
money ; because the perilous uncer- 
tainty of this circulation to the pub- 
lic would otherwise have stopped its 
currency. But the ready penalty of 
death was at hand; and the law did 
as much as lay in it to render so 
much pains unnecessary. 

The protection of such a circula- 
tion by the penalty of death, seems 
to have followed from the protection 
of the coin of the realm by the same 
penalty. At least, if this did not lead 
to it in law, it may be believed that 
nothing less than some habitual ac- 
quaintance with the protection of a 
currency by death, could have dis- 
posed the country so readily to ac- 
= in it. But the protection of 
the coin by this penalty, is in itself 
a very extraordinary part of policy ; 
and it is derived, not from any opi- 
nion of the sanctity of property, but 
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from the majesty of the King, against 
which this crime is an aggression, and 
therefore punishable as treason. The 
law was never enacted in obedi- 
ence to the common sentiments of 
the nation ; but it was one of the acts 
of offended greatness,—an act of 
the state; and the penalty was 
the same, if the coin were good, 
If it were now for the first time 
to be deliberated in a civilized and 
Christian country, in what manner 
the King’s coin, the engagements 
of banks, and the deposits of indivi- 
duals, should be guarded from invya- 
sion by counterfeiture,—who is there 
that would first stand up, and pro- 

ose that the security should consist 
in the penalty of death? It is not 
supposable that, in such a state, 
these laws should take origin. Who 
is there whose own mind would sug- 
gest to him the wish, that the man 
who had passed on him ten counter- 
feit guineas or notes, or had forged 
his check for fifty pounds, should 
perish for it on the gallows? We 
have a punishment which no legisla 
tor would dare to advise for the 
crime, and no sufferer by it to desire. 

The first idea that presses on our 
mind is, that property must be pro- 
tected. The whole establishment of 
the country seems so interwoven 
with it, that we look with dread on 
its insecurity; and its security seems 
to us a first law of necessity. There 
is a feeling, that by this crime—For- 
gery—property may be reached to 
such an extent—it seems so easy, 
so small an act to work such great 
consequences, that we can think of 
nothing sufficient but the most dread~ 
ful protection. It is but a few years 
since the persuasion was common, 
that forgery was a crime which never 
had been, and never could be, par- 
doned ! 

The same idea of the facility of 
crime, the strong temptation to it, 
from the unprotected nature of the 
property, led the country toacquiesce 
in the same punishment for real in- 
vasion of exposed property; and if 
there were no other means of pro- 
tection, and this were such, it is not 
probable the: holders of property 
would ever consent to remit the law. 
But now they feel it to be cruel,— 
because they see it to be ineffectual; 
and men will not enforce, for the 
sake of compensation, a penalty ex- 
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ceeding by infinite degrees the mea- 
sure of their grievance. 

But property which stands under 
conventional securities seems to dif- 
fer in essential respects from that 
which subsists and is secured in na- 
ture. He that removes a landmark 
—he that takes my money—that 
steals my plate—my cattle—cuts 
away the very substanceI hold. But 
he that passes upon me a false guinea, 
or a forged note, or obtains from me, 
by a forged order, the money I hold 
of another, deceives me, and gets my 
property with my own consent. This 
act is fraud, and not robbery. Now, 
if we would understand how widely 
these two crimes stand apart, we 
may observe, that one of great mag- 
nitude, and which is never punished 
with death, stands between them— 
the breach of trust. The moral of- 
fence may be here far greater, and 
also the danger to property; yet the 
just sense of men has saved this 
crime from this punishment. The 
difference between robbery and fraud 
seems to consist essentially in this, 
that in the one the owner has no con- 
sent—in the other he has; and there- 
foreitis presumed that, in fact, his own 
imprudence has made his insecurity. 
Further, in one there is open and 
defying war against the establish- 
ment of society. There is a wilful 
arrogating to himself of the disposal 
of property. The hand that violates 

roperty chooses to live by its own 
aw against society ; and it has there- 
fore cast itself out from the brother- 
hood of men. But the man who lives 
by fraud puts himself still within the 
pale of society. 

But we have a deeper feeling yet; 
for we conceive a sanctity in pro- 
yar inviolable sacred right. 
t is like the right in life and limb— 
in marriage, or in blood. The man 
brings it with him from the hand of 
God—it is indefeasible except by his 
own act; and therefore the moment 
we perceive his own act in effect- 
ing his loss of it, we lose the idea 
of the violation of the right. He 
who robs braves this right; he who 
defrauds acknowledges it. Upon 
such impressions, men in ruder ages 
may have acted to extremity, and 
yet justly; but we dare not act 
upon them now, for the moment 
we have begun to question them, and 
find that they have their impulse in 
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imagination, we know that we are in 
danger of being deluded, and there- 
fore desire to act on calm reason 
alone. That tells us that the right of 
life is not necessarily forfeited by 
the violation of the right of property. 

But let us go now to the question 
of expediency. | 
- Now, if the punishment of death is 
to be argued upon its expediency, 
the first question will be, upon what 
does the power of such punishment 
rest ? Upon Fear. It takes this as 
the highest punishment, and rests its 
efficacy on the fact, that the fear of 
men will be in proportion—that 
their actions will be most controlled 
by the strongest fear. But it is alto- 
gether contrary to experience to say, 
that the fear of death has the strong- 
est control over the actions of men. 
On the contrary, we know that the 
human heart is full of passions 
stronger than this fear; and that, so 
far from its being possible to rest 
the security of states upon the fear 
of death in the breasts of its mem- 
bers, their only imaginable security 
is the power which is in those breasts 
to triumph over it. 

It is necessary to know, therefore, 
what it is that gives to death its real 
efficacious fear; and what, in a less 
degree of the same nature, to other 
bodily inflictions. We must not he- 
sitate to say, that what lifts men 
above the fear of death, is—in addi- 
tion to natural courage—the sense of 
honour—sympathy with their fellow- 
men—the necessities of some great 
cause in which they are engaged 
constituting a plain duty—and last 
of all, the habitual presence of death 
steeling the heart. We know that 
all these circumstances together, and 
any one of them singly, raise men 
entirely above the fear of death ; and 
that, so far from any expectation be- 
ing entertained by us that their ac- 
tions will necessarily be governed 
by the fear of death, we have the 
most perfect confidence, and rest our 
sole security upon that confidence, 
that, in the midst of the most ap- 
palling shapes of death, they will be 
able to look round calmly for other 
motives—to sustain and guide them- 
selves by other principles of action. 

On what then, we ask again, do 
we rest the efficacy of the fear of 
death ? Not, surely, on the timidity 
of men! But on the circumstances 
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of the death bereaving them of their 
natural courage. If, then, we rest 
our legislation upon dishonourable 
views of the nature and character of 
men, we debase ourselves as them, 
and blind ourselves to the truth. It is 
not by the fear of death that punish- 
ment has its power; but by shame 
—by exclusion from the sympathy 
of men—by the infrequency of in- 
fliction, which leaves the natural 
sense open to natural fear—and by 
conscience. The history of those 
who have died by the hand of pub- 
lic justice will support this belief. 
The common sentiment of men, 
which, whatever its authority may 
be in grounding a law, is our only 
authority in the case, is perfectly un- 
equivocal. (Shame, hed men’s ab- 
horrence, and the burden of his own 
conscience—are the weight which 
a culprit cannot bear ; these are the 
terrors that sink his heart under the 
approach of death. 

If this be true, itisin vain that the 
legislator seeks to load his laws with 
terror. The terror is not there. It 
is in the minds of men; of those who 
stand around to condemn; and of 
him who suffers. How, then, may 
he command these terrors, and bring 
them in to aid his law ? The answer 
is in one word—Justice. If his pu- 
nishment be measured to the crime, 
the legislator will have the sympathy 
of men on his side. There is a moral 
indignation which never sleeps in 
their hearts ; and which, at the per- 
petration of atrocious crime, rises up 
to second the arm of power, and to 
curse the criminal from the earth. 
There is a moral dread which is 
lodged in every human heart, which 
crime once acted rouses up from its 
slumber, and which expects the 
stroke of Justice. But by Justice 
only can the lawgiver reach that 
~ overmastering fear. 

Itis obvious, that the same circum- 
stances which make death over- 
whelming when it comes, make it 
formidable in prospect. If it is to 
repress in men’s hearts the motives 
to crime, it must be because shame 
and abhorrence invest it; and that 
Fear of Conscience is in league with 
natural Fear—that the distant pros- 
pect of death will have power to 
awe even the passions of men from 
the act, or to impose a curb on their 
perverted will ; or it must be because 
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the temptation is not strong, and the 

unishment certain and immediate, 

ut that implies much. It implies, 
in the first place, that punishment jg 
measured to crime according to 4 
natural standard in men’s feeli 
and not according to an artificial 
standard in their schemes of policy, 
It implies, in the next place, that 
there is among the community a just 
state of moral feeling, and that every 
man is able to know by his own ex. 
perience of men, which way shame 
and abhorrence will go, that they are 
against him utterly. It implies that 
the number trained in iniquity should 
not be great; but that the greater 
part of those who are supposed to 
be restrained from crime by positive 
fear of its human consequences, may 
be those who would be driven to new 
crime by great passions or strong 
temptations. It implies, that, among 
those whose life is wicked, and who 
are tempted to crimes of the greatest 
enormity, there should be yet a sur- 
viving conscience, which is in con- 
sonance with the Law, and acknow- 
ledges the Justice of the more dread- 
ful penalty which they have not yet 
incurred, hung over the crime which 
they have not yet committed. 

But all this is equivalent to saying, 
that in every way there shall be Jus- 
tice ; that is, the due admeasurement 
of punishment to crime. For the 
state of the moral sense of a people, 
which depends upon many causes 
which the penal legislator cannot 
control, depends also upon him in no 
small degree. Especially in this case 
—the highest—it depends much on 
him, whether that moral abhorrence 
which attends upon the most atro- 
cious crimes shall be strong and 
clear, or not. He has it in his power 
to confirm it; he has it in his power 
greatly to shake and weaken it. For 
the force of moral condemnation, 
indignation, and abhorrence, is no- 
thing definite and fixed; but un 
stedfast, wavering, and transient. And 
though it is on great occasions,on the 
whole, just, yet it is more or less so. 
It is a power variable with the in- 
fluences to which it is subjected. 
One of the strongest determining 
causes of the moral judgment of a 
people, is the moral opinion of those 
authorities to which they look 7 in 
the highest resort. One of the chief 
of those authorities is their national 
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law. The seal of acquittal or con- 
demnation by the laws weighs pr 
ly upon the minds of the people. If 
their own judgment be just, and the 
law by its condemnation ratifies this 
judgment, their moral judgment is 
strengthened ; their dependence on 
it is confirmed; their feelings con- 
nected with it are all called into 
stronger and more vigorous action ; 
their views are made through it clear- 
er. If their nay seg be just, and 
the law departs from it, acquitting 
where they condemn, and condemn- 
ing where they acquit, or more se- 
verely than they do or can, then they 
are shaken in their moral judgment; 
are drawn from their reliance on it ; 
their yang, are repressed; their 
views are disturbed; and they are 
in some degree forced to relinquish 
their own just judgment for a false 
one. Thus, the whole scheme of 
the law affects the moral sense of 
the people; most of all in its highest 
punishment—because to that is an- 
nexed the most powerful emotion. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that if that penalty, which all men 
do by their nature contemplate with 
a serious awe, were reserved for the 
utmost crimes, the infliction of that 
signal punishment upon an act, which 
already had excited in the utmost 
degree their passionate abhorrence, 
would, along with the satisfaction 
which it gave their mind by the re- 
eatly confirm 
their abhorrence of the crime; ren- 
der it more fixed and stable, more 
decisive and unquestionable—would 
leave from their passionate feeling a 
firm and solemn judgment. And 
thus the moral feeling of the whole 
people upon that crime would be 
greatly strengthened. For that is 
the effect of such confirmation. If 
the sympathyof their equals heightens 
their passion, and justifies it for the 
moment—the assent of their supe- 
riors, which is not a sympathy but a 
judgment, justifies it permanently. 
Thus, in the awarding of punish- 
ment, especially the highest, the 
framer. of the law has the moral 
sense of the people in a certain de- 
gree dependent upon him; and this 
is one, great consideration which 
makes it doubtful how far, in ex- 
treme offences, the legislator ought 
to punish below the abhorrence of 
the people, inasmuch as he is there- 
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by in danger to weaken their just ab- 
horrence. But if this may be mat- 
ter of doubt, it is beyond all doubt, 
that he must not punish above their 
just abhorrence ; and that in annex- 
ing to offences of lesser enormity 
that heaviest penalty which natural 
sense would annex only to the great- 
est, he disturbs the moral judgment 
of crime throughout the nation—per- 
plexing their condemnation between 
greater and lesser crimes; so that, 
while it, perhaps, reconciles them b 
use—as use will reconcile to muc 
—to undeserved punishment, it cer- 
tainly weakens their abhorrence of 
those worse crimes which are visited 
by no heavier ‘retribution. The le- 
gislator, therefore, who, upon sug- 
gestions of policy, departs from men’s 
natural standard of punishment, dis- 
ables himself in two ways; both, as 
he loses some part of that mighty 
force with which the natural feelings 
of mankind would aid his policy 
against the worst crimes; and as he 
separates, in some degree perma- 
nently and altogether, the adminis- 
tration of the laws from the sym- 
pathy of the people. 

It cannot be 
ing of the effects of this punishment ({ 
on our moral judgments, that some 
considerable part of the awe with 
which all look upon death, arises 
not from the life from which it 
separates them, but from that to 
which it commits them; that the 
thought of the dreadful eternity, 
which lies beyond the mortal pu- 
nishment of the offender, gives a 
weight upon their souls to the exe- 
cution of the law’s sentence, which 
does in the most direct manner, and 
in the highest kind, confirm their 
moral feeling of his crime. It is 
with this deepest and most dreadful 
of human feelings that the lawgiver 
trifles, who uses the penalty of atro- 
cious crime for the protection of the 
lesser interests of society. He teaches 
them to separate in their thoughts 
the punishments of this world and 
another. He stops their fear at the 
moment of death; and constrains 
them anxiously to struggle in their 
minds —_e the belief of that futu- 
rity for the offender, whom they have 
seen perish, from which they would 
otherwise not have dared to with- 
hold their belief. It severs the 


strongest bond of their moral judg. 


orgotten, in speak- f 
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ments at the very point where they 
ought to be most strongly united. 

t is in this way that a conformity 
to natural Justice is necessary to 
that legislation which is to be rest- 
ed on Fear—in order that the Moral 
Sense of the people, which makes by 
far the greatest part of that Fear, 
may be in its utmost strength with 
the Law. But it is necessary also 
with respect to those who may be 
supposed to be restrained by fear 
from the commission of crimes. For 
every theory of government supposes 
that there is among men a very vari- 
able disposition to crime. It does not 
presume to stop all crime; but the 

eater part. Crime will burst 
through all restraints. What do we 
suppose, then, of those whom the 
law menaces with its heaviest inflic- 
tions, if they commit crimes? We 
suppose that some men in the midst 
of the tranquillity and happiness of 
ordinary life are seduced, or driven 
by strong and ungovernable passions 
to crime—some by the compulsion 
of strong necessity ;— that some, 
neglected, or more prone to evil, 
more indifferent to good, are upon 
less temptation in danger of falling 
into transgressions; that some live 
in habitual lesser violation of the 
law, and are therefore searing their 
conscience, and strengthening them- 
selves in the defiance of authority, 
involving themselves more and more 
in the occasion and practice of crime, 
and continuallymore and more solicit- 
ed to worse crime, as they widen the 
separation between themselves and 
the common order of society. 

Now, from this general descrip- 
tion, it may be possible for us to 
form some judgment of the effect 
upon these different minds of the 
natural Justice of the Law. 

In the first place, it may be said, 
that, to al] these, there is some de- 

ee of moral sense. In none, per- 

aps, is it utterly .obliterated. In 
this way, the Justice of the Law af- 
fects them, by the response it makes 
to the Conscience ; and because the 
greater the moral sense of the com- 
munity, the peso theirs. In the 
next place, this sense of the judg- 
ment and condemnation of men will 
be in proportion to the degree in 
which they see moral judgment to 
exist among them—in which they 
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fore their own days of crime. And 
farther, it is evident, that, of all these 
classes, the last are those with whom 
the law must find it most difficult to 
deal by fear. 

For them it seems desirable to 
preserve two conditions; one, that 
there should be left them, if we may 
dare to speak so, a range of crime 
safe from the penalty of death; the 
other, that the sort of war carried on 
against them by the state should 
bear as much as possible the charac- 


ter of necessity, and as little as pos- > 


sible that of resentment and eager 
persecution. The two resolve them- 
selves into this—that the extreme 
punishment of the law should be as 
much as possible withheld. Perhaps 
this may seem to require farther ex- 
planation. 

Those who live by crime, must be 
continually hardening themselves 
against the apprehensions of unish- { 
ment. Men have power to do so to 
a wonderful extent. Now, it is im- | 
portant to the state, that the penalty 
against which these men should be 
least tempted to harden themselves, 
should be its extremest penalty— 
that of death. But the moment the 
state begins to punish with death 
the offences by which they habitual- 
ly live, it compels them to harden 
themselves against the fear; and itis 
found that they succeed in doing so, 
Of course, in hardening themselves 
against this worst extremity, they 
quite lift themselves above the 
thought of all lesser punishment; 
and thus there is produced among 
this class of the community the tem- 
per of hardest insensibility to the in- 
flictions of law. And whatever force 
the fear of punishment might have 
had among them—as it is always 
presumed to affect even these—is 


greatly taken away, by the very ex- 


cess beyond natural justice, by which 
the law sought to augment it. This, 
then, is one sufficient reason why 
there should be arange of crime sate 
from the punishment of death. 

But there is another reason. For 
these men, in some degree retainin 
the natural judgment of crime, al 
partly — by the actual state of 
themselves in human life, commit 
more willingly, and have oftener oc- 
casion to commit, the lesser offences. 
But if the law visits them with death, 
they find themselves, early in their 
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career of progressive crime, already 
under the worst penalty of the law. 
Then, whattemper of mind can be ex- 
pectedin them, but to become at once 
desperate ; and, as past human reco- 
very, and as forfeited to themselves, 
to associate themselves to the worst 
offenders of the law—to enter with- 
out fear into those worst crimes 
which have most temptation, and 
which sometimes become the safest ? 

It is further a consideration with 
regard to such men, that there should 
be as little as possible done by the 
law to exasperate them against the 
society with which they are at war. 
This is a subject on which it is dif- 
ficult to speak, as there can be but 
little sympathy with what may be 
said upon it. But it is necessary to 
be stated. The temper of those who 
live in violation of law is more or 
less hardened, more or less fierce 
against society. It may be imagined 
that they have but one governing 
sentiment—that of making the most 
profit to themselves by injury to 
others, with impunity. But that is 
not the truth. They are not at war 
with society only, but with them- 
selves; and there are few of them 
who do not well know that their 
life is madness. They have con- 
tentions in their own minds, and are 
subject, more or less, to determi- 
ning causes, which alternately im- 
pel them one way or the other. It 
may seem prudence in a state, and a 
duty upon man governing men, not 
to add to the causes which determine 
them to crime—not to cast into the 
temper of those who are wavering 
amidst the suggestions of wickedness 
and possible hope, the desperate 
feeling of resentment against society, 
and at the same time against the 
moral order which society upholds, 
by bitter and merciless persecution. 
They have made themselves enemies 
to society, but it is in the power of 
society to determine what shall be 
the character of their hostility. 

Yet further—for all those, of what- 
ever class or character, whom the 
law is to control by fear from crime, 
it is evident that the first essential 
condition of the punishment is—its 
certainty. This has been found, and 
may be shewn in many ways; by 
the unwillingness to accuse—to wit- 
ness against—to condemn—to exe- 
cute, when the punishment is beyond 
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natural justice ;—by the inequality 
of administration, which necessarily 
enters into a system of law not con- 
sistently planned. The same spirit 
which would carry the most perfect 
justice into the frame of laws, would 
carry the most perfect exactness in- 
to their execution. But violence is 
always a sign of deficient energy. 
There must have been much already 
wanting to just government, in the 
temper and wisdom of that society, 
which could consent to protect itself 
by a fear beyond justice. 

Thus there seem to be Three Great 
Causes of Inefficiency in the Laws 
which are framed to severity beyond ~ 
the crime—their deadening the moral 
sense of the people—their hardening 
the temper of criminals—their un- 
certainty of execution. 

But much more may be said—that 
the very conception of controlling 
men’s passions and crimes by fear, 
is in itself false ; for in all cases, and 
with its utmost strength, it is an in- 
efficacious power to control human 
action. They have already over- 
come a much greater fear. It would 
seem as if lawgivers had stood in 
the front of society, to wield power 

inst the criminal passions; as 

if they saw nothing in all society 
but crime on the one side, and the 
power of punishment on the other, 
and felt themselves called upon to 
punish, and nothing else, till society 
was protected. A vain imagination 
indeed! For they forget that the 
great control of our propensities to 
transgression, is not in the law, but 
in that whole system of moral powers 
and restraints, whatever they may be, 
which bind society together ; that if 
they indeed had to wage war with 
the passions let loose, the utmost hu- 

man power would at once be swept 

away, and that the only power of the 
punishment, is that it isa part of a 
system, of which it is but a very small 

part. The order of society subsists 

already—ten thousand restraints are 

imposed throughout all its parts on 

the license of the will; but they are 

not sufficient, and in extremity the 

legislator interposes. He does not 

make the peace of society, nor or- 

dinarily does he preserve it ; but the 

moment he loses sight of his real si- 

tuation, as the guardian of peace in 

extremity, which to a far greater ex- 

tent is guarded without him, he loseg 
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sight of the only principle that can 
safely guide him, and imagines a 
magnitude and self-dependence in 
his function, which it does not pos- 
sess. He conceives that he has only 
to go on exerting the power with 
which he is armed, till he has made 
it avail. He, therefore, blinds him- 
self entirely to the true condition of 
his office; and does not understand 
that it is but a small portion of pu- 
nishment that society can bear—that 
he must husband, and not lavish, his 
power, and that he augments by spa- 
ring it. 
_ Let us, for a moment, conceive of 

punishment under human law, as 
merely consonant to, seconding, and 
fulfilling Divine and Moral Law— 
that all these were to every man’s 
contemplation—one and the same. 
Would not the condemnation of 
transgression be something more im- 
pressive and overcoming, when he 
found that to whichever he should 
lock of the great authorities under 
which he lives, the same stern aspect 
of menacing interdiction frowned 
upon him > Phat beyond the warning 
ot his conscience, the hand of human 
law was lifted up, and behind all mor- 
tal punishment a more dreadful aven- 
ging? Would not each confirm the 
other ? The same consideration that 
weighs with men at one time, does 
not equally affect them at another. 
At one time a man’s heart has more 
moral sensibility,and the inclinations 
of his own mind will then much go- 
vern him ;—at another, he is under re- 
ligious impressions, and then terrors 
and promises will take hold upon his 
understanding, and rule his will. At 
- another time, when his higher nature 
has little power, and he rests on the 
present, he will be swayed by the 
fear of men—he will acknowledge 
the necessity of submitting to the 
Code of the Law. Thus toevery man’s 
serious moral contemplations, or to 
his most obscure moral fluctuations 
of feeling, the code of his country’s 
penal law, if it be conformable to 
natural human sentiment, is of im- 
portant influence; and the punish- 
ments, lesser or greater, which are 
annexed to transgression, have their 
daily force in determining the moral 
temper and condition of a whole 
people. 

In arguing this question, it is ne- 
cessary that we consider not only the 
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condition of those upon whom the 
criminal law is to act, but also the 
causes of that condition. What if that 
condition was made evil, not by them- 
selves, but by what would seem al- 
most to be a necessary evil inherent 
in every highly civilized society ? If 
80, are we to punish merely, or, by 
mercy tempering justice, seek to re- 
store ? If crime springs out of igno- 
rance and poverty, and if that igno- 
rance and poverty have fallen upon 
thousands as a doom, shall we pu- 
nish such criminals with death, and 
not sin against conscience, reason, 
and God 

There is one portion of our popu- 
lation more corrupt than the rest— 
which, by indigence, vice, ignorance 
—abject condition of every kind, is 
thelowestamongst us. Indeed, it may 
be understood, that in a great and 
various population like ours, causes 
are continually operating to cast 
down from every part of it numbers 
into its lowest and worst conditions, 
If the natural constitution of society 
be considered, it must be understood 
that unless such a moral order pre- 
vails through the whole, that all are 
rightly governed in their place, which 
is not the condition of human nature 
—there must exist in every country 
an infamous caste. For, the lower 
men are born, the more easily do 
they escape from the bonds which 
hold them to some place in ordered 
society—they are on the verge, and, 
if they let go, they drop. 

For men hold their place in ordered 
society, not-by their conduct merely 
—but by their rights—and he who 
holds those personal rights in society, 
which are an important part of its 
own entire institution, as the rights 
of property, may commit many for- 
feitures, and yet not lose his place; 
but he who holds his place in his 
person only, more easily forfeits it. 
And when the difficulty of human 
conduct is considered, and the ex- 
treme ignorance in which, by the 
natural separation of the classes of 
society, and the extreme neglect of 
their condition in that extreme sepa- 
ration, great numbers are reared— 
and the vehemence of the gross 
temptations that assail them—it can- 
not be wondered at that there should 
be continually dropping from the 
bosom of society into that class which 
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of her children. If it be considered 
that they are exposed to all the na- 
tural difficulties and trials of human 
nature, and with scarcely any thing 
of its aids and artificial strength—that 
jin want and abject life, they are left 
almost to some inherent principle of 
good to preserve them under tempt- 
ations, against which we, with all aid, 
are often not able to stand—there will 
be sufficient reason seen, why there 
must be, as the lowest part of a great 
society, a deplorable race, for whom 
the benefits of society scarce seem 
to exist. 

At the head, are those who regu- 
larly subsist by depredation on pro- 
perty, knowing no other livelihood. 
Of the life, the condition, the num- 
bers of these, the rest of society can 
know little, except what is brought 
to light by their intercourse with 
them at the bar of justice. For the 
first condition of the life of this peo- 

le is its separation and obscurity. 

ut so much may be said as belongs 
to the present purpose. We know 
of them then that they are numerous 
and powerful; that they subsist in 
every part of the country—in every 

reat town, and in concentred and 
ormidable strength in Lonpon— 
that they are strongly associated— 
that their skill, in places of their 
great resort, is matured and consum- 
mate ; and their courage such as be- 
longs to the spirit of the country— 
that they are strong in united num- 
bers, in counsel, and execution. We 
understand, that among this associa- 
ted people of depredators there are 
all descriptions: those artificers of 
wickedness, who hold in their hands 
the threads of other men’s crimes; 
the numerous bands who are given 
up to a profligate trade with little 
thought, and those great numbers 
who are the dupes at first of the cor- 
ruption of others, till they take their 
own place, and willingly extend that 
corruption of which they have been 
themselves the victims. 

Next to these, and intimately uni- 
ted with them, are those great num- 
bers, who still hold their place in so- 
ciety, and yet participate in the crimes 
of the others; not relinquishing the 


~ rights they hold by the order of so- 


ciety, but deriving their benefit from 
the crimes of those who do. These 
are perhaps among the most morally 
corrupt of any. They furnish cer- 
tainly a very important part of that 





corrupt and systematic hostility, 
against which it is the business of 
the law to protect property, strength- 
ening their hands, and continualy 
supplying their numbers. 
ith all these are associated those 
reat numbers who are known to us 
y their vicious life—those who de- 
rive their subsistence from their 
vice ; and those whose indulgence of 
life is habitually vicious. A vast po- 
ulation, united to the others often 
in depredation—united in their ha- 
bits of life, and always tending to 
participation in their crimes. 

All may be regarded as united in 
one hostility to ordered society. For 
the laws, institutions, observances, 
manners, which favour the order of 
society, and are conceived by us as 
essential to our welfare, are to them 
unfriendly. They consider them with 
aversion. 

Such is, in the first place, the con- 
stitution of that great class of so- 
ciety, amongst whom the offences 
against property chiefly spring up ; 
of whom it seemed necessary to say 
so much, to shew that those against 
whom the laws must act, are, inde- 
pendently of the small portion of 
their offences that can ever come 
under the cognizance of justice, sub- 
sisting in an absolutely depraved and 
corrupted state, by which they are 
already essentially detached from 
the good order of society. 

But it is not possible to leave the 
subject without speaking also of the 
condition ef those who, without be- 
longing to this sort of association, 
commit the same offences; those 
who in their private connexion with 
the property of others, are brought 
into continual temptation which they 
have not strength to resist; and, 
es to corrupt inclination, be- 
come habitually criminal in their 
own life, long before they are tempt- 
ed to join themselves to those who 
are avowedly abandoned. But the 
are on their way to join them. Such 
daily corruption of life drawing the 
man gradually lower and lower, open- 
ing before him new purposes of wic- 
kedness, and still pressing him for- 
wards in a manner that can scarcely 
end, if it is not otherwise broken off, 
but in associating him irretrievably 
with those who are avowedly aban- 
doned. 

Such, then, are the classes which 
wealth produces in a country to prey 
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upon itself. The division of the ranks 
of society, which, with advancin 
rosperity, is continually proceed- 
ing, while it separates one portion of 
the community to affluence and re- 
finement, separates another portion 
to indigence and abasement. The 
first great distinction which so early 
takes place, into the holders of pro- 
erty and those who are born to la- 
bour, must appear from the begin- 
ning to establish a natural warfare 
between the rights of one part of the 
community and the cravings of an- 
other. Yet moral institution is found 
sufficiently powerful, while it has 
power, to keep down this hostility, 
and to maintain the order of society ; 
but take morality away, and there is 
no human power of avail to guard 
property against the boundless de- 
predation that is let loose upon it. 

If, now, it be considered what nu- 
merous and strong sources of cor- 
ruption invade the morality of a peo- 
ple from great and sudden wealth,— 
what overpowering vice is engender- 
ed by the profuse means of indulging 
it,—how the ancient manners, the 
strong bond of the people’s integrity, 
fall away in the rapid changes of the 
time,—how men are severally divi- 
ded from the connexions which held 
them in restraint, and thrown into a 
licentious independence,—how the 
orders of society, so powerful in mu- 
tual control while they are connect- 
ed, are continually removed from one 
another by wider separation,—how 
many are cast down into hopeless 
want by the fluctuations of even the 
most prosperous times,—and last of 
all, how an inflamed desire of gain 
usurps the minds of all, and expels 
the virtuous spirit of contented sim- 
plicity,—if all these things be consi- 
dered, it will be apparent that there 
is cause enough in a great and over- 
flowing prosperity, such as ours has 
been, to strike deep wounds into the 
heart of a people’s morality; and it 
may appear that reason enough is 
shewn, why that spirit of lawless de- 
predation which the very cendition 
of society must create, if the most 

owerful moral causes did not hold 
it subdued, should at this time pre- 
vail. 

Thus there seem to be plain and 
sufficient reasons in the nature of 
things, why such a people of offend- 
ers as this should be found in exist- 
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ence in a great and wealthy country. 
And if the nature of the enormous 
Metropolis of such a country be con- 
sidered, it will well appear why such 
a disease should rage with intense 
activity in that great heart of the na- 
tion; for there wealth is accumula- 
ted for depredation,—there it is set 
out in all accessible forms of tempta- 
tion,—there the shadow of obscurity 
is on the path of the depredator at 
noon-day, and tenfold obscurity on 
his midnight haunts,—there the in- 
fectedand fermenting mass of corrup- 
tion is most heaped together,—there, 
from all quarters of the country, a 
loose and tioating mass of population 
is continually pouring in,—and there 
the old iniquity of the place has its 
ancient strongholds—There the art 
of iniquity has its hereditary seat. 

If the corruption of wealth has en- 
gendered amongst us a great vicious 
population,—if the restraints of mo- 
rality, taken off from great numbers, 
let loose depredation upon property, 
— if the two evils, profligacy and dis- 
honesty, are, in human nature and 
society, most intimately linked toge- 
ther, is it not apparent, that the first 
great question to a nation like this in 
considering by what means it ‘shall 
provide the protection of property, 
is, how it shall deal with the moral 
corruption of its people ? 

It is from views such as these, of 
which, if our representation be im- 
perfect and inadequate, every one, 
trom the melancholy details of intel- 
ligence that are before the public, 
may easily enlarge and rectify it for 
himself, that it appears to us neces- 
sary to take the first step towards 
the examination of our Penal Law. 
Whatever that law may be, however 
it may be designed, it is on this peo- 
ple that its brunt will fall; and it is 
with the fullest consideration, there- 
fore, of their condition, that a wise 
and great nation will proceed to the 
framing of its penal enactments. 

If we go on then to the question of 
the law as it now stands, and ask 
what are the provisions it contains 
applicable to the case of this people 
of offenders—upon what principle it 
is prepared to deal with them—in 
what manner it has devised to guard 
property from their ever-active hos- 
tility ?—It must be answered that the 
law deals with them—by Fear. Its 
terrors is what it hangs out over their 
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heads. It trusts to daunt their ag- 
ession, by visiting their offences 
with vengeance. 

Nor is this to be represented or 
conceived of as the principle of our 
law—with any pre-eminence. For, 
though ours bears the reputation, 
among the nations of Europe, of a 
more sanguinary character, and has, 

erhaps, been less sparing than any 
other, among civilized men, of the 
punishment of death, yet the prin- 
ciple to visit offence with vengeance, 
and to secure society by terror, has 
been common to all law; and it is 
hard to say, that those nations who 
have retained to late times the wheel 
for the greatest malefactors, or those 
who have punished offences of less- 
er enormity with the galleys, have 
breathed in their public justice a 
more merciful spirit than our own. 

But such a comparison is little to 
the present purpose. What is of 
consequence to us to understand is, 
that the provision of our statute-book 
for the offences against property of 
every kind, is simply vindictive pu- 
nishment—that all its penalties, from 
least to greatest — imprisonment, 
stripes, disgraceful labour, infamous 
exposure, (so lately expunged,) ba- 
nishment, death, have but one pur- 
pose and spirit running through them 
all—having for their design to repress 
crime by fear. 

And the question is, Is this the law 
in which we can be contented to 
rest ? Is this the best, the only policy 
which human wisdom can offer, to 
meet the exigencies of such a case— 
torepressa wide-spread corruption— 
to subdue in a corrupted population 
the spirit of offence ? 

It does certainly seem in the out- 
set something repugnant and shock- 
ing to natural judgment, to conceive 
that with one large portion of the 
society living under its care, the law 
can hold no intercourse, but that of 
avenging punishment. It is strange 
and unnatural to conceive, that it is 
a part of the necessary order of so- 
ciety, that one part must be treated 
as the natural enemies of the other, 
to be held in subjection only by a 
continual war. With a people! And 
look what these people are. They are 
not merely those fierce offenders, 
whose audacious wickedness braves 
the laws of men, ahd challenges their 
vengeance; who sever themselves 


in defiance from human society, and 
proclaim against it a war of exter- 
mination. They are the lost—of all 
kinds ; the ignorant, the unwary, the 
thoughtless, the seduced, the unhap- 

y offspring of unhappy parents,—the 
‘forlorn, the famished, the victims of 
luxury,—the slaves of sin, the repro- 
bate in vice before they ventured 
upon crime,—grey-headed men, lost 
women, and children nursed in trans- 
gression. No doubt, they have among 
them those, whom, if human law 
may avenge, it must visit with ven- 
geance,—those hardened against 
their kind, who trample every thing 
into destruction for themselves. But 
these are not the majority. The 
greater number are those upon whom 
the burden of human sin has fallen, 
—those to whom vice and wicked- 
ness are the calamity under which 
they are born,—on whose heads the 
lees of corruption from a vast and 
corrupt society have dropped down, 
—those to whom, in the apportion- 
ing of the conditions of men, the 
condition of abject wretchedness has 
fallen. 

Let it be thought, too, for what 
end we areto wield vengeance against 
them ; for the defence of a privilege 
which we inherit in virtue of their 
exclusion from it; and their exclu- 
sion from which is the first cause of 
the evil under which they lie. 

They are a people engendered by 
the moral corruption of the society. 
Then, if we know any thing, we know 
that it is impossible to quell them by 
fear. They are too many. Terror 
may subdue single offenders; or it 
may break down a heartless and bro- 
ken cause. But a peor strong in 
mutual support and sympathy, co- 
vered from the law by their multi- 
tude, and continually springing up 
afresh and renovated from the same 
corrupt source, are invincible to fear. 
This must be known without evi- 
dence; but there is the weightiest 
evidence to this point, of which we 
shall speak hereafter in another pa- 

er. 

Their number is one reason that 
makes the restraint of fear impracti- 
cable with respect to them. The de- 
pravity in which they live is an- 
other. 

For what is to them the terror of 
punishment ? Do they not live in the 
habitual disregard of all fear? Are 
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they not hardened into insensibility ? 
Have they not acquired the faculty 
of living upon present impulses, in 
blindness to the future ? Is not their 
temper reckless and desperate? Is 
there any thing they have to forfeit ? 
Is not the heaviest penalty which 
Nature has annexed to punishment, 
for them abrogated, Shame? The 
whole temper and condition of their 
mind is disordered ; and yet the law 
trusts to their reason. They have 
thrown away what was indeed dear 
to them; and the law threatens to 
take what is left. It scourges those 
whose condition has been bodily 
suffering. It banishes those who 
have neither home nor country. It 
uts those to death who are sick of 
ife. 

Of a people living in moral cor- 
ruption—it is to be understood that 
a law of terror trusts, by acts of pu- 
nishment falling here and there, to 
stop the whole current of their lives! 
If it were possible to impress upon 
every man’s mind the unalterable 
conviction that the next offence he 
commits will put him into the hands 
of justice, and be his last, it might 
be conceived to stop offences. But 
when the conviction upon every 
man’s mind is, that his next offence 
will not be his last—what can it 
stop? If he can flatter himself with 
impunity for the next crime, that is 
all that is required for a// offences to 
be committed. The undefined ter- 
ror of the law will indeed keep with- 
in limits those who have not yet 
overstepped them ; because they do 
not calculate impunity. They are 
now safe; and then they would be 
under danger. But he who has al- 
ready violated the law, can feel no 
restraint from its terror;—he has 
passed through danger, and the next 
step is as likely to be safe, as the last, 
perhaps more so. But let it be add- 
ed, that he is corrupt. There is for 
him, within the pale of ordered so- 
ciety, no life; then he must find a 
life without its pale. His corruption 
of life is upon him a necessity to go 
on in violation of the law. What 
man is there who stops in the pro- 
secution of his calling, because it 
daily endangers his limb or his life ? 
Do we imagine it is to make a dif- 
ference to the man, that the peril is 
not from accident ever at hand, but, 
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from the distant and uncertain inter. 
position of law ? There is, indeed, a 
terror of punishment, which is fright- 
ful to our minds, and which may en- 
velop the young offender with fears ; 
but that is only because he is ma. 
king the step of transition from safe 
untroubled life, to the perturbed life 
of guilt. His own soul is up in arms 
against him; and the terror that 
rings in his ears, is from within. But 
he has only to go on, and perturbation 
will become so familiar, that it will 
no longer alarm him. The disorder 
of his passions, the unsettled courses 
and agitated scenes of lawless life, 
the trouble of conscience which he 
may yet feel—anger, and suspicion, 
and hate, mutual with those about 
him, will make one eternal deafen- 
ing tumult in his mind, in which the 
fears of human law will be little 
heard and hardly distinguished. The 
temper of mind which the man must 
acquire, who is to go on resolutely 
in a guilty life, is, independently of 
all superadded terrors of human law, 
a temper of reckless defiance; and 
whether to the pains, fears, hinder- 
ances, miseries of every sort, which 
that defiance must overcome, be yet 
added the menace of the law, may ap- 
pear to make little difference in the 
strength of desperate will that is re- 
quired to entertain that temper. 
Heap men together in depravity— 

ive them a common purpose—and 

ut one way of life before them, and 
who is he that knows so little of 
men, as to imagine that they will 
falter from each other’s purpose, 
because it leads them in the front of 
death? The whole history of confe- 
derated criminals is evidence of the 
terrible courage which men acquire 
in guilt. How do we expect that 
terror of the law is now to quell 
those whom it has never quelled ? 
Let us not deceive ourselves. If cri- 
minals are few, the law may deliver 
society by their extirpation. But if 
they are gathered together in un- 
counted numbers, and supplied from 
an inexhaustible source,—that is, if 
their strength is established in the 
common corruption and depravity of 
a great body of a people,—the deli- 
verance of society must be effected 
by some other aid, than was ever in 
the hand of avenging Justice. 
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THE FIRST SERMON. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Once, on a lovely day—it was in spring— 
I went to hear a splendid young divine 
Preach his first sermon. I had known the youth 
In a society of far renown, 
But liked him not, he held his head so high ; 
And ever and anon would sneer, and poogh ! 
And cast his head all to one side, as if 
In perfect agony of low contempt 
At every thing he heard, however just. — 
Men like not this, and poets least of all. 

Besides, there are some outward marks of men 
One scarcely can approve. His hair was red, 
Almost as red as German sealing-wax ; 

And then so curled—What illustrious curls ! 
Twas like a tower of strength! O, what a head 
For Combe or Dr Spurzheim to dissect, 

After ’twas polled. His shoulders rather narrow, 
And pointed like two pins. And then there was 
A primming round the mouth, of odious cast, 
Bespeaking the proud vacancy within. 

Well, to the Old Grey Fr-ars’ Church I went, 
And many more with me. The place was crowded! 
In came the beadle—then our hero follow’d 
With gown blown like a mainsail, flowing on 
To right and left alternate. The sleek beaver 
Down by his thigh keeping responsive time. 

O such a sight of graceful dignity 

Never astounded heart of youthful dame ; 
But I bethought me what a messenger 
From the world’s pattern of humility ! 

The psalm was read with beauteous energy, 
And sung. Then pour’d the prayer, from such a face 
Of simpering seriousness—it was a quiz— 

A mockery of all things deem’d divine. 

Some men such faces may have seen among 

The Methodists and Quakers—but I never. 

The eyes were closely shut—one cheek turn’d up ; 

The mouth quite long and narrow like a seam, 

Holding no fit proportion with the mouths 

Which mankind gape with. Then the high curl’d hair 

With quiver and with shake, announced supreme 

The heart’s sincere devotion! Unto whom? 

Ask not—It is unfair! Suppose to Heaven, 

To the fair maids around the gallery, 

Or to the gorgeous idol, Self-conceit. 

Glad was my heart at last to hear the word, 

That often long’d for and desired word, 

Which men yearn for as for the dinner bell, 

And now was beauteously pronounced, Ay-maIn ! 
Now for the sermon. O ye ruling Powers 

Of Poesy Sublime, give me to sin: 

The splendours of that sermon ! The bold hem! 

The look sublime that beam’d with confidence ; 

The three wipes with the cambric handkerchief ; 

The strut—the bob—and the impressive thump 

Upon the holy Book! No notes were there. 

No, not a scrap—All was intuitive, 

Pouring like water from a sacred fountain, 
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With current unexhausted. Now the lips 
Protruded, and the eyebrows lower’d amain, 
Like Kean’s in dark Othello.—The red hair 
Shook like the wither’d juniper in wind. 
’*Twas grand—o’erpowering !—Such an exhibition 

No pen of poet can delineate ! 

But now, Sir Bard, the sermon? Let us hear 
Somewhat of this same grand and promised sermon— 
Aha! there comes the rub! ’Twas made of scraps, 
Sketches from Nature, from old Johnson some, 

And some from Joseph Addison—John Logan— 

Blair—William Shakspeare—Young’s Night ‘Thoughts—The 
Grave— 

Gillespie on the Seasons—Even the plain 

Bold energy of Andrew Thomson here 

Was press’d into the jumble. Plan or system 

In it was not—no gleam of mind or aim— 

A thing of shreds and patches—yet the blare 

Went on for fifteen minutes, haply more. 

The hems ! and haws ! began to come more close ; 

Three at a time! The cambric handkerchief 

Came greatly in request. The burly head 

Gave over tossing. The fine cheek grew red— 

Then pale—then blue—then to a heavy crimson! 

The beauteous dames around the galleries 

Began to look dismay’d; their rosy lips 

Wide open’d; and their bosoms heaving so, 

You might have ween’d a rolling sea within. 

The gruff sagacious elders peered up, 

With one eye shut right knowingly, as if 

The light oppress’d it—but their features 

Shew’d restlessness and deep dissatisfaction. 

The preacher set him down—open’d the Bible, 

Gave half a dozen hems! Arose again, 

Then half a dozen more—It would not do! 

In every line his countenance bespoke 

The loss of recollection ; all within 

Became a blank—a chaos of confusion, 

Producing nought but agony of soul. 

His long lip quiver’d, and his shaking hand 

Of the trim beaver scarcely could make seizure, 

When, stooping, floundering, plaiting at the kuces, 

He—made his exit. But how I admired 

The Scottish audience! There was neither laugh 

Nor titter; but a soften’d sorrow 

Pourtray’d in every face. As for myself, 

I laugh’d till I was sick, went home to dinner, 

Drank the poor preacher’s health, and Jaugh’d again. 
But otherwise it fared with him; for he , 

Went home to his own native kingdom—Fife, 

Pass’d to his father’s stable—seized a pair 

Of strong sy ore reins, and hang’d himself. 
And I have oft bethought me it were best, 

Since that outrageous scene, for young beginiers 

To have a sermon, either of their own 

Or other man’s. If printed, or if written, 

It makes small difference—but have it there 

At a snug opening of the blessed book 

Which any time will open there at will, 

And save your credit. While the consciousness 

That there it is, will nerve your better part, 

And bear you through the ordeal with acclaim. 
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THE REIGNING VICE. 
BOOK VI. 


The following Book is an attempt to elucidate the manner in which the more violent 
and evil passions of our nature take their rise :—to refer them all to the great sub- 
ject of the whole Poem, viz. Self-love ;—and, at the same time, still further to 
prove that Self-content is the dearest aim of our existence, by shewing, that what- 
ever aids this mighty tendency is grateful to our nature; while, on the other hand, 
whatever counterworks it, is the cause of our most unhappy excesses. 


Trace the dark passions ;—view their strength uncurb’d ; 
The wildest are but self-content disturb’d: — 
As natures vary, they derive their growth 
From outraged Pride, or Vanity, or both: 
Envy and Spite, to Vanity allied, 
Hate and Revenge, the baneful tares of Pride. 
That Envy ’s vex’d self-love from this is clear— 
Each only envies what has cross’d his sphere ; 
There if superior wealth or parts be shewn, 
We feel the silent satire on our own. 
Comparison wakes rivalry. The clown 
Sighs for your night-cap, not a monarch’s crown. 
No lordly fete, but neighbour Stubbs’s ball, 
Urges the spendthrift grocer to his fall. 
Voltaire contented owns a Buffon’s fame, 
And breathes his vapours round a Corneille’s name. 
Eclipsed by others, how we strain our powers 
To reach their lot, or pull them down to ours! 
Hence Malice opes her keen unwinking eyes, 
And all her tongues industrious Slander plies. 
Detraction spreads her universal itch ;— 
What’s robb’d from others may ourselves enrich. 
Then, oh, the bliss, when they, whose radiant fire 
Fretted our sight, in some dark shade expire! 
A thousand knaves exult o’er Virtue’s pall, 
And many a frail one hails Lucretia’s fall. 
Nor only joy we our reproof is gone ;— 
Our stars may twinkle, when the sun’s withdrawn. 
Hence does the soul, with microscopic eye, 
Its neighbour’s faults, its own perfections, spy ; 
For its own faults, for others’ virtues, grope 
Through the wrong end of Pride’s dim telescope. 
Hence, colour’d by our own distemper’d thoughts, 
Our faults seem virtues, others’ virtues, faults. 
Show is your glory, but Pomposo’s vice ; 
Prudence in you, in me is avarice. 
What in Amyntor is undue expense, 
In me is spirit, is benevolence. 
Our self-detraction self-applause betrays, 
Others we censure while we seém to praise. 
Thus Vappa cries—* ’Tis Prudens we can trust, 
Whose maxim is—ere generous be just! 
Who to the world a rare example sets, 
And seldom gives, but always pays his debts. 
Could 7 thus stint my hand, ’twere well for me— 
But, ah, my vice is generosity !” 
“ How blest,” siglis Caleb, “ are the tranquil throng! 
impetuous feeling ever leads me wrong, 
Quick is my temper, and my zeal offends ;-— 
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But, fire to foes, I'd go through fire for friends. 
Oh that like thee, AZqualis, I could prove, 
And, dipp’d in Lethe, neither hate nor love !”’ 
“Then why not,” Reason cries, “ conceal, correct 
That which you say you mourn as a defect ? 
Here, let me whisper truth !—It is a sin, 
Which, as it glitters, may be gloried in !” 
Next Jealousy’s mix’d agonies explore ;— 
Wounded Self-love lies rankling at the core. 
Pure Love were bless’d its object’s bliss to know, 
Ours, to be happy, must that bliss bestow. 
Deserted !—And a rival too preferr’d! 
Then, then, the depths of human hate are stirr’d! 
Thus all proclaims our Nature’s mighty bent 
To aim at Heaven and snatch supreme content. 
Reft of this light, how dark the prospect lies, 
How blind our hopes, how vain our tendencies! 
Blot this—how wild our joy and sorrow seems! 
Disclose it—order through the chaos beams! 
Why else should evil yield the soul delight ? 
Our very crimes betray the Infinite ! 
On filth we prey, celestial food denied, 
And plunder Hell to calm insatiate Pride. 
More! More! she cries—till every source she drains, 
Then, lean as Famine, sucks her very veins. 
Explore her joys;—of all the brood accurst 
Dominion glares, the strongest and the first. 
Why turns the tyrant to a frantic brute ? 
Abuse of power proclaims it absolute. 
We strain the cords that bind our struggling prey, 
Because ’tis luxury to feel our sway, 
And, if our triumph other eyes attest, 
Exult—for captives grace a pageant best. 
This governs insult, regulates caprice 
Towards the paid flatterer, or dependant niece. 
Ev’n village pedants feel the joys of power, 
The beadle struts his consequential hour, 
And the starch’d housekeeper, with rustling state, 
Against th’ unlicensed stranger locks the gate. 
Hence the strange bliss of cruelty, confest 
ame truth !) an instinct of the human breast. 
abes torture flies, as Nero tortured men, 
To feel the privilege of giving pait 
As cruelty to sentient beings shewn, 
*Tis mischief exercised on wood and stone. 
All own the mighty impulse to destroy, 
The king, an empire, and the child, a toy. 
For Pride would dwell alone beneath the skies, 
And on the ruins of Creation rise. 
Hence to insult the fall’n mankind are prone, 
Eager to prove authority their own. 
New power is nectar. ’Tis a pleasant thing 
To cage a lion, or to try a King. 
Behold unsceptred Charles from trial led ! 
at jeering crowds heap insult on his head! 
He drops his truncheon ;—none of all around 
Will stoop to lift Power’s emblem from the ground. 
Buffooning soldiers mock his kingly grace, 
And puff tobacco in the royal face. 
Nor less Napoleon, bound by fortune’s chain, 
Swell’d the base triumph of the low and yain. 
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What dear delight, and at how cheap a price, 
To reign—an oracle of good advice! 
To roll the homily, that never ends, 
O’er scape-grace nephews, and imprudent friends! 
Should they amend, to us the praise be due, 
They do us credit, and our precepts too, 
Should their wild courses lead to want and woe, 
Why then—we always said it would be so, 

Next by comparison we raise our pride, 
And smile to see the balance on our side, 
Not in themselves mankind’s misfortunes please, 
But as, by contrast, they enhance our ease, 
When others tumble, how the laugh runs round 
From us who stand with both legs on the ground! 
Hence the sad tale, hence tragic scenes delight, 
And howling tempests lull the wintry night, 
Hence children strive the idiot to annoy, 
While his poor rage provokes their brutal joy. 
Themselves with hin unconscious they compare, 
And shew him off to make the contrast glare. 
Their reason glories in his folly’s length, 
His weakness is a flattery on their strength. 


Distinctions charm—illustrious or absurd— 
No matter! so they mark us from the herd! 
A star—a ribbon—a conceit—a lie— 
Queens have no legs, and monarchs never die. 
Cheap joys we scorn, and emulously seize 
The ae of Fame before the post of Ease. 
The lowest fear lest lower should encroach, 
As boors press forward when they mount a coach. 
Hence rarest baubles virtuosos seek, 
And all their pleasure’s watchword is—* Unique.” 
As natures vary, tyrants rack their brain 
To find new pleasure, or invent new pain; 
And, in a humbler sphere, at fame we try, 
With singing, drinking, or a neckcloth’s tie. 
Hence all monopolies delight the mind, 
They raise our fame, and mark us from mankind ; 
Monopolies of Wisdom, Rule, or Place, 
And—direr still—monopolies of Grace. 
Religion’s self, who should enlarge our powers 
To her vast sphere, is narrow’d down to ours, 
And Satan triumphs while his slaves compel 
The arms of Heaven to aid the cause of Hell. 
One truth at least no sophistry can hide— 
The pride of bigots is the basest pride. 
What ! shall we see indulgent Heaven unfold 
Hopes for the timid, warnings for the bold, 
Love for the generous, interest for the mean, 
Yet stint her drama to a single scene? 
Shall bounded man the Infinite confine, 
And mete the Measureless by rule and line? 
Or Him restrain, whose universal soul 
Rolls in the restless wave from Pole to Pole, 
Sweeps in the wind, spreads effluent in the light, 
And gazes through the myriad eyes of Night? 


. If such thy aim, all sounds to one subdue, 


And bleach the rainbow to a single hue! 


As gems deep-buried bear a costlier price, 
Forbidden joys the spirit most entice. 
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Vex’d that one bliss should lie beyond her grasp, 
Pride drops all else, the coy delight to clasp. 

Of flowers beneath our feet we take no heed, 
But climb Sin’s precipice to snatch a weed, 

And Disobedience, perilously sweet, 

To stolen waters lures the wandering feet. 

Ev’n in small things the same caprice enchains, 
The spot, that’s near us, still unseen remains ; 
The book, we sent for with such eager haste, 
Rests on the shelf, and vainly courts our taste. 
What we possess appears of homelier cost ; 

But how we prize it when the thing is lost! 
Swift to his nymph the lover spurs his horse, 
But, near her gate, he checks his headlong course. 
With adverse winds the sea of Love runs high, 
But, with the dying gale, the billows die. 

Why thus should Pride remoter joys pursue, 
Why slight the old, and sigh for something new ¢ 
She strives by fresh excitement to create 
Perpetual feeling of her high estate— 

Heaps proof on proof—demands with every hour 
Revived assurance of her sovereign power— 
With stronger walls her citadel enfolds, 

And frames new titles to the store she holds. 

The miser’s treasure, which he starves to win, 

Is but an outpost of the wealth within. 

Each added mite confirms his morbid pride, 
Charms for a moment—then is flung aside, 

And all seems nothing, while the globe contains 
One spark of precious metal in her veins. 

Ev’n Rowen itself grows worthless, when possest ; 
Could boundless empire calm the Persian’s breast ? 
He weeps for other kingdoms to subdue, 

And cannot rest with all the stars in view. 


Nor yet all evil are the joys of Pride, 
At times to loftiest ecstasy allied. 
Aspiring Natures hence the world adorn, 
And frown on pleasure with a virtuous scorn. 
Hence patriot ardour fires the generous blood, 
The noble selfishness of doing good. 
Bold thought, bright fancy, hence their bliss have won, 
And try their eagle pinions at the sun. 
Hence the deep rapture, when in youth, at first, 
The soul’s own glories on her vision burst. 
Ere yet she knows the limits of her reign, 
Imagination doubles the domain, 
A joy unmatch’d by all that life can bring, 
Where Truth still halts behind Invention’s wing. 


All-potent Flattery, universal Lord! 
Reviled, yet courted ; censured, yet adored ! 
How thy strong spel! each human bosom draws, 

The very echo to our self-applause ! 

*Tis thine to smooth the furrow’d brow of Pique, ? 
Wrinkle with smiles the sour reluctant cheek, . 
Silence the wrathful, make the sullen speak, , 
Disarm a tyrant, tame a father’s curse, 

Wring the slow farthing from the miser’s purse, 
Subdue Lucretia even when gold shall fail, 
And make Apicius smile o’er cheese and ale ! 
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At thy behest, with contradiction strange, 

Our thoughts of others in a moment change. 

We call Hydaspes a conceited dunce ; 

We learn he praised us—he’s a wit at once ! 
Thou, who through life on dainty fare wouldst live, 
Caress’d, prized, honour’d—hear the rules I give ! 
Tis skill, not force, guides music’s tuneful sphere, 
Storms lull to sleep, but Zephyrs wake the year. 
First, learn to listen well. Both old and young 
Love listening ears beyond a Seraph’s tongue. 
Attention charms, when praise steals noteless by, 
And silence is the sweetest flattery. 

Use positives in praise ;—there lurks a sting 

In—* very excellent—considering - 

See some old beauty bridle up with rage, 


To hear—* How well you look, Ma’am—for your age !” 


The candles blaze, the fire burns bright and clear, 

We breathe our poem in a critic’s ear. 

“ Far above mediocrity !” he cries ;— 

We sigh and shrug, and drop our woeful eyes! 

Of the dull phrase—* You are improved”—take heed ; 

It hints still more improvement one may need. 

We love the praise to wit, not labour, given, 

For native Genius is a ray from Heaven. 

Else why, Philomelus, so prompt to say, 

“ 1 draw untutor’d, and by ear I play ?” 

Examine with due caution, ere you speak, 

Who love direct eulogium, who oblique. 

The man you cannot to his face commend, 

Praise through the medium of a mutual friend. 

Assent, unvaried, tries the nicer ear, 

And haply breeds a doubt if you’re sincere. 

Advance your own opinion then, and still 

Seem only vanquish’d by superior skill. 

But, chief, the ruling foible well explore, 

Where each is soonest flatter’d, soonest sore. 

With master hand call forth the master tone, 

Strike but that chord, and all the man’s your own. 

What all concede ’tis labour lost to praise, 

Reserve your breath some doubtful point to raise ; 

Consult a blockhead, laugh at wit in Lords, 

For actions always flatter more than words : 

When fools tell stories, change your wondering toi.es 

From the gay giggle to pathetic groans. 

By seeming censure oft applause confer ;~— 

Say to old Hunks—* You’re far too liberal, sir!” 

So shall mankind approve thy honest zeal, 

And thy fair stomach never lack a meal. 

But, oh! ’twere better dig the hardest soil ! 

Appeasing vanity is heavy toil ; 

When life is ending, ’tis but just begun, 

And oft the work of years is in an hour undone. 
If Pride be thus in smiling peace disclosed, 

How must she shake creation, when opposed ! 

We judge not rivers from their quiet course, 

But learn their fury from the torrent’s force. 

Sean then her wrath ;—behold her in the hour 

Of baffled will, and ineffectual power ; 

On blind dull elements she wreaks her hate, 

Grows mad with Nature, and contends with Fate. 

In monarchs’ hands, she wields the whip and chain 

To scourge and fetter the rebellious main ; 
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In fractious children, clamours for the moon, 

Or rends, in mobs, the long-delay’d balloon. 
Howe’er men differ—all in this agree, 

A slight is nature’s keenest injury. 

What marvel this should raise the soul to strife! 
It touches on the very nerve of life ; 

Our inmost being in its fort assails, 

Stings to the quick, and flays us to the nails. 

Tis Discord’s apple—’tis the Centaur’s robe ! 

It fires the tamest, it embroils the globe ! 

Keen at St James’s points the civil speech, 

And bursts at Billingsgate in “ W—e and B—h!” 
When Pride meets Pride, then Strife her banner shakes, 
Gods rush to combat, and Olympus quakes. 
True, one must fail, yet spoils can neither boast, 
For ’tis the weakest shews her strength the most. 
Crush’d, but not conquer’d, she the field maintains, 
Triumphant o’er her victor and her pains. 

No sigh shall reach the air, no muscle start, 
While Agony is eating out her heart. : 
Then, then, the soul is all transform’d to Hate, 
Blood, blood alone its frantic thirst can sate. 
What bitter joys the immortal spirit swell, 

To tread the trampler, triumph where we fell ! 
Grant but revenge, what grief can touch the soul, 
What pain can torture ?—We have won the goal ! 
Midst crumbling ruin Pride undaunted glows, 
Like Samson, blest to perish with her foes. 

What makes revenge the manna of the heart ? 
The cure is dearest of the bitterest smart. 

Why can this only yield the spirit rest ? 

It re-enthrones the idol of the breast ! 

Hence, when a thousand wrongs convulse the mind, 
It curdles into hate of all mankind. 

Pride’s rage, as boundless as her thwarted aim, 
Slaughters whole hecatombs to clear her shame. 


Read Byron by this light ;—how strangely clear 
Does then this riddle of our age appear ! 
In early conflict with the mean and coarse, 
His springs of life were poison’d at the source. 
Capricious Fortune chafed his restless pride 
Alike in what she granted and denied. 
She gave him titles, but refused him gold, 
Gave manly beauty, yet deform’d its mould; 
Smiled for a few brief hours, then wrapt his name 
In darkest vapours of opprobrious fame. 
With strange extremes she mark’d his wayward fate, 
A nation’s ——- and a nation’s hate ; 
Bade him in grief to distant lands retire, 
A-widow’d husband and a childless sire ; 
Till all the tenor of his troubled life 
Became a contradiction and a strife. 
What marvel, then, alternate throbs should form 
His verse an earthquake, and his soul a storm ? 
That gloomy wrath with kindness should contend, 
And all seem foes, himself to all a friend ? 
Oh judge him gently! for to him was given 
A feeling soul—that fatal gift of Heaven! 
And every thrill that through the poet ran, 
Was only keener torture to the man. 
Oh judge him gently! Were thy soul as much 
Form’d to exult or shiver at a touch, 
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Couldst thou, like him, draw fame from every sigh, 
Like him, in Freedom’s noblest quarrel die ? 

Neglect, what thousand woes attest thy smart, 
The ruin’d temper, and the broken heart; 
Beauty turn’d canker in deserted bloom, 
Pale Genius fading to an early tomb ; 
Louring Distrust, Suspicion’s darker mien, 
And all the virulence of letter’d spleen! 
Neglect ’s an ill nor gods nor men endure, 
Worse—that it scarce admits complaint or cure : 
Injustice rouses—force inspires mankind,— 
But this dead weight is nightmare to the mind. 
In vain contempt to raise the spirit tries, 
We feel ourselves below what we despise. 
Coldness and Scorn, so loftily belied, 
Are but uneasy stilts of halting Pride. 
Elaborate despising is pretence, 
For true contempt is but indifference. 
How sad his lot, who, laid upon the shelf, 
Finds that no mortal rates him as himself! 
The blank misgivings of a twilight mind, 
To its own meanness conscious, not resign’d. 
’Mid talent’s circle neither in nor out, 
Perpetual effort, and perpetual doubt! 
In nobler souls Neglect more error breeds, 
As desert gardens bear the rankest weeds. 
The poor in good to mighty mischief fly, 
And, failing Fame, will catch at Infamy ; 
Then right and left the venom’d arrows hurl’d, 
Take wild sarcastic vengeance on the world. 
Hence sudden rancour in the words of some 
Strikes in a moment friendly converse dumb; 
A spiteful something, which, in careless hours, 
Glares on you, like the serpent’s eye through flowers. 
They purr and purr, then lance their talons out, 
And what has roused their malice is a doubt. 

As ’tis a joy to weigh our lot with worse, 
To weigh it with the better is a curse. 
Hence the strong bias of the human mind, 
To its own level to bring all mankind. 
Ye stanch republicans, who loudly hide 
Your pride beneath the very hate of pride, 
Why does Equality your ardour move,— 
The fondest dream of exquisite Self-love ? 
Hence sour Old Age looks grim on girls and boys, 
And mars the pleasure it no more enjoys. 


Sum, in one word, what Pride would most escape— 
’Tis Degradation in its every shape. 
Hence to small favours gratitude belongs— 
Favours too great to be return’d are wrongs: 
Make a dependent, and your lavish pelf— 
Hell’s keenest curse !—degrades him to himself. 
Hence the world’s pity Pride indignant flies, 
Because she knows ’tis Triumph in disguise ; 
Griefs may be shewn from which there’s none exempt, 
But all hide sorrows that ensure contempt. 
Ev’n its own pity will the spirit shun, 
And talk of happiness when most undone. 
’Tis for this cause we suffer with less pain 
The world’s abhorrence than the world’s disdain, 
Rather than fools amuse, the virtuous shock, 
And stand a portent, than a laughing-stock. 
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Mortals, though censured, may be great and wise, 
But what all augh at is what all despise. 
Bear to be laugh’d at!—Bring me forth the man, 
The Devil, or the Demi-god, who can. 
Heroes sword-proof are vulnerable here— 
All-daring Virtue withers at a sneer; 
Ev’n awful Wisdom dreads the jesting fool, 
And Truth herself turns pale at ridicule. 
Go, brave the tempest’s shock—the cannon’s roar— 
Wild howling monsters on a savage shore— 
Earth’s, Ocean’s, Heaven’s artillery—and then 
Shrink into nothing at the laugh of men! 
There is in each a more especial part, 
Where Self sits throned, great Empress of the heart. 
Touch not on this, and men with grateful ease 
Will hear advice—nay, take it—if they please! 
We, in our friends, may certain errors chide, 
For there are faults which well assort with pride ; 
But here Self-love—her tenderness is such— 
Shrinks, like the snail, from ev’n a distant touch. 
Attack thy friend—his wife—his purse—his game— 
Succeeding years may still endear thy name— 
Hurt his Self-love—then timely quit the field~ 
Self-love’s deep wounds are never to be heal’d. 
You mourn your fault—why, that confirms it more, 
And explanation frets the rankling sore. 
His tongue forgives, while fury swells his breast, 
For deepest injuries are least exprest. 
“ Go,” he exclaims, “ you wrong me, my good friend, 
To think so small a matter could offend.” 
Young Harry whored and drank, and fought and gamed, 
Still his sire’s will the darling spendthrift named. 
Young Harry drew him dancing in the gout, 
And then the graceless rascal was struck out. 
For one more sin no mercy hope to meet, 
A once successful, now detected cheat. 
Pride hates to think that ev’n a mote can shun 
Her eyes, more piercing than the noon-day sun. 
Unhappy Fire King! hence a nation’s rage 
Drove thee and all thy wonders from the stage. 
Away, vile wretch, of fame and bread bereaved, 
For cheating those who wish’d to be deceived! 
Opinion’s difference we from Pride detest, 
The true Procrustes of the human breast. 
While others’ sentiments with ours agree, 
How kind—how meek—how moderate are we! 
When others’ arguments our own supplant, 
How rude—how furious—how intolerant! 
Oh, not for kingdoms would our wrath afford 
The paltry triumph of the poor last word! 
What makes our struggle and our wrath so strong ? 
Are others right Nate then we’re in the wrong. 
To each, the landmark of unerring taste 
Is ever that which he himself hath placed, 
And all mankind must rise or fall in sense, 
To that approaching, or receding thence. 
“ O, man of soundest intellect!” we cry— 
In Truth’s plain dialect—“ he thinks as I.” 
While—* prating coxcomb—shallow-pated elf !” 
Means—“ toto ceelo, differing from myself.” 
Howe’er the little pronoun we disguise-= 
Sink it in sounds, in letters pluralize, 
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“ We think,’—* Men say,’—or “ This the world has pass’d,”— 
Is “ So I think,” and “ So I act,” at last. 


Of all the ills that curse life’s thorny waste, 

Preserve me from the bigotry of Taste! 
Some think the man, who dares to disagree 
With their dear selves, far gone in villainy ; 
Who to their favourite pudding are averse, 
Forsooth, are dangerous, and might steal your purse ; 
Who on their darling author fail to dote, 

. Would hardly hesitate to cut a throat! 
A san-benito, pitch and fire, and sticks, 
Were far too good for such vile heretics. 
Their soul ’s in arms, that such vile taste is shewn, 
So very vile !—because ’tis not their own. 
Go, in eternal folly pass thy life, 
Seduce a virgin, or corrupt a wife ; 
Thy flatterers feed, thy creditors defraud ;— 
The world will pardon and perhaps applaud ! 
Or be ridiculous to make men stare, 
And they will laud thee to the empty air ;— 
But dare not for thyself be singular ! 
From men’s dull boundaries if thou dare depart, 
For thy own comfort, or thy peace of heart ; 
Instruct by wisdom, by example teach, 
And grasp at excellence they cannot reach ; 
Choose thy own morals, or thy shoe-string’s tie, 
’Tis pride, ’tis treason, ’tis insanity! 
Down with the wretch, who gains that height accurst, 
To differ from themselves, of crimes the worst! 
The reason’s clear ;—by differing you condemn, 
Your conduct is a silent lash at them. 
Besides, you shew you scorn their paltry laws, 
Above their worthless censure, or applause. 





Tis in Opinion—arbitrary Queen— 
The strongest features of vex’d Pride are seen, 
Ev’n now [ see her banner wide unfurl’d ; 
I see her rise, Bellona of the World! 
Her arms a poniard, and a sword, embrued, 
That with domestic, this with foreign blood ; 
A torch, a stake, some holy blood in bottle ; | 
A Hobbes, a Bible, and an Aristotle ! 
Wide slips of parchment on her head she ties, 
Scribbled with curses, ravings, blasphemies. 
Sedition, Tyranny, around her dance, 
Mad Hate, blind Zeal, and drunken Ignevance. 
Exploding vapours, kindling, round her roll, 
Now rend an eggshell, now convulse the pole :— 
Thrones, footstools, altars, mandarins o’erturn ; 
And now a book, and now a martyr burn. 
Where’er she moves, ten million throats are stirr’d ; 
All gabble, each unhearing, each unheard ; 
Opprobrious names rise jostling o’er the din, 
Eutychian, Witch, Whig, Tory, Jacobin— 
Swine-eater, Saint ;—and, ’midst the mighty pother, 
Each mortal excommunicates the other. 
They dance, they riot, they embrace, they fight, 
And all are wrong, and each is in the right. 

Come, pierce with me yon last abode of ill, 
Where Reason guides no more the human will ; 
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Explore the cause of her dominion lost, 

’Tis Pride o’erstrained to ecstasy in most. 

Here gaze on Nature’s workings unrestrain’d, 
Here souls are free, although the limbs be chain’d. 
The fane is rent, the veils are drawn aside, 

Yet still enthroned remains the idol—Pride. 

The woes she wrought, she teaches to endure, 

For mighty mischiefs tend themselves to cure. 
Here only true content the soul can gain, 

Burst from the bars ’gainst which she beat in vain. 
See how she climbs, when nought impedes her road ! 
Who shall control yon maniac? He is God! 

The golden secret theirs, fond dreamers rest, 

And scholars square the circle, and are blest. 
Weep not for these ; let men thy grief employ, 
Who walk abroad, not mad enough for joy ; 

Who, scarce deluded, try from straw to frame 

The crown of empire, or the wreath of Fame ! 


See, then, through all, one bias of the mind, 
Pride ’s the last passion that deserts mankind: 
It prompts the future, chronicles the past, 
Clings to the lowest, haunts us to the last. 
From their true names the knave and scoundrel fly, 
Thieves have their honour, whores their chastity. 
To men’s opinions ev’n in death we cling, 
With cries of innocence our scaffolds ring ; 
And the lost wretch still acts his human part, 
Smiles on his lip, self-murder in his heart. 
The soul deprest, to find its level, boils, 
Turn’d from its point the magnet back recoils. 
Self-preservation is not more confest 
The law of life, than to make being blest ; 
And if our peace be ruin’d beyond hope, 
What can remain ?—A pistol, or a rope! 
Thy rack, eat what mortal can abide ? 
The worst of human ills is humbled Pride. 

But all these pangs, each arm’d with tenfold force, 
Assail the stormy bosom of Remorse. 
What kind relief can Hope or Memory urge, 
Thyself the offender, and thyself the scourge ? 
On whom can Pride the soul to vengeance stir, 
When Self ’s the injured and the injurer ? 
If Guilt such torments can on earth create, 
How dread th’ eternity of fix’d Self-hate ! 
This the true Hell, the worm beyond the tomb, 
The unconsuming fires, that still consume. 
Despair’s true form was ne’er beheld below, 
Ev’n dark Self-murder is escape from woe ! 
Death brings the dread reality to light, 
Once fied from life, man finds no farther flight. 
Then wakes a pang beyond our fancy’s scope, 
Joy’s strong desire without its power or hope. 
No sense remains, soft minister of joy, 
No frame which impious frenzy may destroy. 
Bound down to gaze, with everlasting eye, 
On its own loathsome, mean deformity, 
The soul shall writhe, still sensitive to fame, 
One thought of horror, and immortal shame, 
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Some Remarkable Passages, &c. 


SOME REMARKABLE PASSAGES IN THE REMARKABLE LIFE OF THE 


BARON ST GIO, 


By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


I nave often wondered if it was 
possible that a person could exist 
without a conscience. I think not, 
if he be a reasonable being. Yet 
there certainly are many of whom 
you would judge by their actions 
that they had none; or, if they have, 
that conscience is not a mirror to be 
trusted. In such cases we may sup- 
pose that conscience exists in the 
soul of such a man as well as others, 
but that it is an erroneous one, not 
being rightly informed of what sin is, 
and consequently unable to judge 
fairly of his actions, by comparing 
them with the law of God. Itisa 
sad state to be in; for surely there 
is no condition of soul more wretch- 
ed than that of the senseless obdu- 
rate sinner, the faculties of whose 
soul seem to be in a state of numb- 
ness, and void of that true feeling of 
sensibility which is her most vital 
quality. 

I was led into this kind of mood 
to-night by reading a sort of Memoir 
of the life of Jasper Kendale, alias 
the Baron St Gio, written by hiinself, 
which, if at all consistent with truth, 
unfolds a scene of unparalleled bar- 
barity, and an instance of that numb- 
ness of soul of which we have been 
speaking, scarcely to be excelled. 

Jasper says, he was born at bonny 
Dalkerran, in the parish of Lees- 
wald; but whether that is in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Wales, he does not 
inform us; judging in his own sim- 
plicity of heart, that every one knows 
where bonny Dalkerran is as well as 
he does. For my part, I never heard 
either of such a place or such a pa- 
‘ish; but from many of his expres- 
sions, I should draw the conclusion, 
that he comes from some place in 
the west of Scotland. 

“ My father and mother were unco 
good religious focks,” says he, “ but 
verry poor. At least I think sae, for 
we were verry ragged and duddy in 
our claes, and often didna get muckle 
to eat.” This is manifestly Scottish, 
and in the same style the best parts 
of the narrative are written ; but for 
the sake of shortening it two thirds 
at least, I must take a style more con- 
cise, 





When I was about twelve years 
of age, my uncle got me in to be 
stable-boy at Castle-Meldin, and a 
happy man I was at this change ; for 
whereas before I got only peel-an- 
eat potatoes and a little salt twice a- 
day at home, here I feasted like a 
gentleman, and had plenty of good 
meat to take or to leave every day 
as I listed, and as suited my appe- 
tite, for it suited my constitution won- 
derfully. I was very thankful for 
this, and resolved to be a good, dili- 
gent, and obedient servant ; and so I 
was, for I took care of every thin 
intrusted to me, and, as far as I coul 
see, every body liked me. 

Before I had been a year there. 
the old laird died, and as I had hard- 
ly ever seen him, that did not affect 
me much; but I suspected that all 
things would go wrong about the 
house when the head of it was taken 
away; that there would be nothing 
but fasting, and mourning, and every 
thing that was disagreeable. I was 
never more agreeably mistaken, for 
the feasting and fun never began about 
the house till then. The ladies,to be 
sure, were dressed in black; and beau- 
tiful they looked, sothat wooers flock- 
ed about them every day. But there 
was one that far outdid the rest in 
beauty. Her name was Fanny, the 
second or third daughter of the fa- 
mily, I am notsure which, but she was 
the most beautiful woman I ever saw 
in the world. There was a Juxuriance 
of beauty about her that is quite in- 
describable, which drew all hearts 
and all eyes toher. She was teazed 
by lovers of every age and descrip- 
tion, but lonly know what the maids 
told me about these things. They 
said her behaviour was rather light- 
some with the gentlemen ; for that 
she was constantly teazing them, 
which provoked them always to fast- 
en on her for a romp, and that her 
sisters were often ill-pleased with 
her, because she got the most part of 
the fun to herself. I know nothing 
about these things; but this I know, 
that before the days of mourning were 
over Miss Fanny vanished—was lost 
—and her name was said never to 
have been mentioned up stairs, but 
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with us she was the constant subject 
of discourse, and one of the maids 
always put on wise looks, and pre- 
tended to know where she was. Time 
passed on for some months, until 
one day I was ordered to take my 
uncle’s pair,and drive a gentleman to 
a certain great market town. (Jasper 
names the town plain out, which I 
deem improper.) | did as I was or- 
dered, and my uncle giving the gen- 
tleman some charges about me, clo- 
sed the door, and off we drove. The 
man was very kind to me all the way, 
and good to the horses; but yet I 
could not endure to look at him. He 
had a still, round, whitish face, and 
eyes as if he had been half sleeping, 
but when they glimmered up, they 
were horribly disagreeable. 

We remained in the town two 
nights, and on the following morn- 
ing | was ordered to drive through 
the town by his direction. He kept 
the window open at my back, and 
directed me, by many turnings, to 
a neat elegant house rather in the 
suburbs. He went in. I waited 
long at the door, and often heard a 
noise within as of weeping and com- 
plaining, and at length my gentleman 
came out leading Miss Fanny with 
both hands, and put her into the 
coach. She was weeping violent- 
ly, and much altered, and my 
heart bled at seeing her. There was 
no one came to the door to see her 
into the chaise, but I saw two ladies 
on the stair inside the house. He 
then ordered me to drive by such a 
way, which | did, driving the whole 
day by his direction ; and the horses 
being in excellent keeping, we made 

reat speed ; I thought we drove on 
from twenty to thirty miles, and I 
knew by the sun that we were going 
to the eastward, and of course not 
on the road home. We had fora 
good while been on a sort of coun- 
try road; and at length on a broad 
common covered with furze, I was 
ordered to draw up, which I did. The 
gentleman stepped first out, and then 
handed out Miss Fanny; but still not 
with that sort of respect which I 
weened to be her due. They only 
walked a few steps from the car- 
riage, when he stopped, and looked 
first at one whin bush, then at ano- 
ther, as if looking for something of 
which he was uncertain. He then 
led her up to one, and holding her 
fast by the wrist with one hand, with 
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the other he pulled a dead body co. 
vered with blood out of the midst of 
the bush, and asked the lady if she 
knew who that was? Such a shriek, 
I think, was never uttered by a hu- 
man creature, as that hapless being 
uttered at that moment, and such 
may my ears never hear again! But 
in one instant after, and even I think 
before she could utter a second, he 
shot her through the head, and she 
fell. 

I was so dreadfully shocked, and 
amazed at such atrocity, that I leap- 
ed from the seat and ran for it; but 
my knees had no strength, and the 
boots hampering me, the ruffian 
caught me before I had run fifty 
paces, and dragged me back to the 
scene of horror. He then assured 
me, that if I offered again to stir 
from my horses, he would send me 
the same way with these culprits 
whom I saw lying there; and per- 
ceiving escape to be impossible, I 
kneeled, and prayed him not to shoot 
me, and I would stay and do any 
thing that he desired of me. He 
then re-loaded his pistol, and taking 
a ready cocked one in each hand, he 
ordered me to drag the bodies away, 
and tumble them into an old coal- 
pit, which I was forced to do, taking 
first the one and then the other. My 
young mistress was not quite dead, 
for I saw her lift her eyes, and as 
she descended the void, I heard a 
slight moan, then a great plunge, and 
all was over. 

I wonder to this day that he did 
not send me after them. I expected 
nothing else ; and I am sure if it had 
not been for the driving of the 
chaise by himself, which on some ac- 
count or other he durst not attempt, 
my fate had been sealed. 

He did not go into the chaise, but 
mounted on the seat beside me, and 
we drove and drove on by quite 
another road than that we went, un- 
til the horses were completely fore- 
spent, and would not raise a trot. I 
was so terrified for the fellow, that 
I durst not ask him to stop and corn 
the horses, but I said several times 
that the horses were quite done up. 
His answer was always, “ Whip on.” 

When it began to grow dark, he 
asked my name, my country, and all 
about my relations; and in particu- 
lar about the old coachman at Castle- 
Meldin. I told him the plain truth on 
every point, on which he bade me 
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be of good cheer, and keep myself 
free of all suspicions, for as long as 
I made no mention of what I had 
seen, no evil should happen to me; 
and he added, “ I daresay you would 
be a little astonished at what you 
saw to-day. But I hope you will 
say, God forgive you!” 

“Tl be unco laith to say ony sic 
thing, man,” quo’ I, “for I wad be 
very sorry if he did. I hope to see 
you burning in hell yet for what ye 
hae done the day.” (These are Jas- 
per’s own words. ) 

“ What! you hope to see me there, 
do you? Then it bespeaks that you 
hope to go there yourself,” said he. 

“If I do not see you there, some 
will,” said 1; for by this time I saw 
plenty of human faces around us, 
and lost all fear, so I said what I 
thought. 

“If you have any value for your 
life,” said he, “ be a wise boy, and 
say nothing about it. Can’t you per- 
ceive that there is no atrocity in the 
deed—at least not one hundredth 
part of the sum which you seem to 
calculate on? Do you think it was 
reasonable that a whole family of 
beautiful and virtuous sisters of the 
highest rank, should all have been 
ruined by the indiscretion of one ?’”’ 

“ That is no reason at all, sir, for 
the taking away of life,” said I. 
“ The law of God did not condemn 
her for aught she had done; and 
where lay your right to lift up your 
hand against her life? You might 
have sent her abroad, if she had in 
any way disgraced the family, which 
I never will believe she did.” 

“ True,” said he, “I could have 
secured her person, but who could 
have secured her pen? All would 
have come out, and shame and ruin 
would have been the consequence. 
Though I lament with all my heart 
that such a deed was necessary, yet 
there was no alternative. Now, tell 
me this, for you have told me the 
plain truth hitherto,—did or did you 
not recognise the body of the dead 
gentleman ?” 

“ Yes, I did,” said I, frankly. “I 
knew it for the body of a young 
nobleman whom I have often seen 
much caressed at Castle-Meldin.” 

He shook his head and gave an 
inward growl, and then said, “since 
you say so,I must take care.of you ! 
You are wrong; that is certain; 





and you had better not say such a 
thing again. _ But nevertheless, since 
you have said it, and may say it again, 
I must take care of you.” 

He spoke no more. We were now 
driving through a large town; but 
whether or not it was the one we left 
in the morning, I could not tell, and 
he would not inform me. We drew 
up on the quay, where a fine barge 
with eight rowers, all leaning on their 
oars, stood ready to receive us. My 
fine gentleman then desired me to 
alight, and go across the water with 
him, for a short space. I refused 
positively, saying, that I would not 
eave my horses for any man’s plea- 
sure.. He said he had a lad there to 
take care of the horses, and I knew 
it behoved me to accompany him 
across. “Tl not leave my horses ; 
that’s flat. And you had better not 
insist on it. I’m not in the humour 
to be teased much farther,” said I. 

That word sealed my fate. I was 
that moment pulled from my seat, 
gaged by a fellow’s great hand, and 
iurled into the boat by I know not 
how many scoundrels. There I was 
bound, and kept gagged by the sail- 
ors, to their great amusement. We 
reached a great ship in the offing, 
into which I was carried, and cast 
into a dungeon, bound hands and 
feet. We sailed next morning, and 
for three days I was kept bound 
and gagged, but fed regularly. My 
spirit was quite broken, and even 
my resolution of being avenged for 
the death of the lovely Fanny began 
to die away. On the fourth day, 
to my inexpressible horror, the 
murderer himself came down to my 
place of confinement, and addressed 
me to the following purport. 

“Kendale, you are a good boy—a 
truthful, honourable, and innocent 
boy. I know you are; and I do not 
like to see you kept in durance this 
way. We are now far at sea on our 
way to a foreign country. You must 
be sensible that you are now entire- 
ly in my power, and at my disposal, 
and that all your dependence must 
be on me. Swear then to me that 
you will never divulge the rueful 
scene which you witnessed on the 
broad common among the furze, and 
I will instantly set you at liberty, 
and be kind to you. And to dispose 
you to comply, let me assure you 
that the day you disclose my secret 
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is your last, and no power on earthcan 
save you, even though I were at the 
distance of a thousand miles. I have 
ventured a dreadful stake, and must 
go through with it,cost what it will.” 

I perceived that all he had said was 

true, and that I had no safety but in 
compliance; and yearning to beabove 
deck to behold the sun and the blue 
heavens, I there, in that dismal hole, 
took a dreadful oath never to men- 
tion it, or divulge it in any way, either 
on board, or in the country to which 
we were going. He appeared satis- 
fied, and glad at my compliance, and 
loosed me with his own hand, telling 
me to wait on him at table, and ap- 
pear as his confidential servant, 
which I promised, and performed as 
well as I could. But I had no happi- 
ness, for the secret of the double 
murder preyed on my heart, and I 
looked on myself as an accomplice. 
There was one thing in which my 
belief was fixed; that we never would 
reach any coast, for the ship would 
toa certainty be cast away, and every 
gale that we encountered, I prepared 
or the last. 

My master, for so | must now de- 
nominate him, seemed to have no 
fears of that nature. He drank and 
sung, and appeared as happy and 
merry as a man so gloomy of coun- 
tenance could be. He was called 
Mr Southman, and appeared the pro- 
prietor of the ship. Wesaw no fand 
for seven weeks, but at length it ap- 
peared on our starboard side, and 
when I asked what country it was, I 
was told it was Carolina. I asked if 
it was near Jerusalem or Egypt, and 
the sailors laughed at me, and said 
that it was just to Jerusalem that I 
was going,and I think my heart never 
was so overjoyed in my life, 

Honest Jasper has nearly as many 
chapters describing this voyage, as I 
have lines, and I must still hurry on 
in order to bring his narrative into 
the compass of an ordinary tale, for 
though [ have offered the manuscript 
complete to several booksellers, it 
has been uniformly rejected. And 
yet it is exceedingly amusing, and if 
not truth, tells very Jike it.. Among 
other things, he mentions a Mr M‘- 
Kenzie from Ross-shire, as having 
been on board, and from some things 
he mentions relating to him, I am 
sure I have met with him. 


Suffice it to say, that they landed 
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at what Jasper calls a grand city, 
named Savannah, which the sailors 
made him believe was Jerusalem; 
and, when undeceived by his master, 
he wept. The captain and steward 
took their orders from Mr South- 
man, hat in hand, and then he and 
his retinue sailed up the river in a 
small vessel, and latterly in a barge, 
until they came to a fine house on aq 
level plain, so extensive that Jasper 
Kendale says, with great simplicity, 
“ It looked to me to be bigger nor 
the whole world.” 

Here they settled ; and here Jasper 
remained seven yearsas a sort of half 
idle servant, yet he never knew whe- 
ther his master was proprietor of, 
or steward on, the estates. There is 
little interesting in this part of the 
work, save some comical amours 
with the slave girls, to which Jasper 
was a little subject, and his master 
ten times worse, by his account. 
There is one summing up of his cha- 
racter which is singular. It is in 
these emphatic words,—“ In short, 
I never saw a better master, nor a 
worse man.” 

But there is one thing asserted here 
which I do not believe. He avers 
that the one half of all the people 
in that country are slaves! Absolute 
slaves, and bought and sold in the 
market like sheep and cattle ! “Then 
said the high priest, Are these things 
so ?” 

At the end of seven years or 
thereby, there was one day that I 
was in the tobacco plantation with 
forty workers, when a gentleman 
came up to me from the river, and 
asked for Mr Southman. My heart 
flew to my throat, and I could searce- 
ly contain myself, for I knew him at 
once to be Mr Thomas B——h, the 
second son at Castle-Meldin. There 
were only two brothers in the family, 
and this was the youngest and the 
best. We having only exchanged a 
few words, he did not in the least 
recognise me, and indeed it was im- 
possible he could, so I said nothing 
to draw his attention, but knowing 
what I knew, I could not conceive 
what his mission to my master could 

import. I never more saw him alive; 
but the following morning, I knew 
by the countenance of my master 
that there was some infernal plot 
brewing within, for he had that look 
which 1 had never seen him wear 
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put once before. There was no mis- 
taking it. It was the cloven foot 
of Satan, and indicated certain de- 
struction to some one. I had reason 
to suspect it would be myself, and 
so well convinced was I of this, that 
Thad resolved to fly, and try to get on 
board some ship. But I was mis- 
taken. The bolt of hell struck else- 
where. The young stranger disap- 

eared, after staying and being might- 
ily caressed two days and nights; 
and shortly thereafter, his body 
was thrown on the shore of the Sa- 
vannah by the reflux of the tide, 
not far below the boundary of my 
master’s estate. I went, with many 
others, and saw the body, and knew 
it well, and it was acknowledged, 
both by my master and the house 
servants, to have been a stranger 
gentleman that was in that country 
wanting to purchase land—that he 
had been entertained by Mr South- 
man; but none could tell his name. 
He had been murdered and robbed, 
and his body thrown into the river, 
and no light whatever was cast on 
the circumstances of the crime by 
the investigation. The Georgians 
seemed greatly indifferent about the 
matter. I was never called or ex- 
amined at all; and if I had, I know 
not what I would have said. I knew 
nothing of his death farther than 
suspicion dictated, but of the iden- 
tity of his person | was certain. 

Immediately on this I was sent to 
an estate far up the country, on the 
fine table lands, to assist a Mr Cour- 
teny in managing it. I took a letter 
from my master to him, and was 
kindly received, and made superin- 
tendent of every thing under Mr 
Courteny. He was a delightful 
man, and held as delightful a place ; 
but neither did he know whether 
Mr Southman was the proprietor of 
these estates, or steward over them, 
with a power of attorney. He knew 
they were purchased by one bearing 
quite another name; but he had ex- 
ercised all the powers of a proprie- 
tor for a number of years, and had 
been sundry voyages over at Britain. 
It was a lucrative property, and he 
was held as a very great man. 

Here I remained for three years. 
Among others of my master’s sa- 
tellites who attended me to that place, 
there was a German called Allan- 


stein. That man had come with 
us from England, and was one of 
them who bound and gagged me 
in the boat. But he was a pleasant 
old fellow, and I liked him, and was 
always kind to him. He was taken 
very ill; and, on his deathbed, he 
sent for me, and told me that. he 
and another, whom he would not 
name, had orders to watch all my 
motions, and in no wise to suffer me 
to leave the country, but to shoot 
me. He said lie would never see 
his master again, and he thought it 
best to warn me to be on my guard, 
and remain quietly where I was. He 
likewise told me that Mr Southman 
had left America for some time, and 
he believed for ever. After givin 
me the charge of his concerns, an 
. handsome present, poor Allanstein 
died. 

As long as I had no knowledge of 
this circumstance, I had no desire to 
leave the country; but the moment 
I knew I was watched like a wild 
beast, and liable to be murdered on 
mere suspicion, I grew impatient.to 
be gone. There was one fellow 
whom I suspected, but had no means 
of learning the truth. I turned him 
out of our employment, but he re- 
mained on the estate, and lingered 
constantly near me. He had like- 
wise come with us from England, 
and appeared to have plenty of mo- 
ney at command. I contrived, how- 
ever, to give him the slip, and, es- 
caping into South Carolina, I scarce- - 
ly stinted night or day till I was at 
Charlestown, where I got on board 
the Elizabeth sloop, bound for Liver- 
pool. Then I breathed freely, ac- 
counting myself safe ; and then, also, 
I was free from my oath, and at li- 
berty to tell all that [had seen. The 
vessel, however, had not got her 
loading on board, and we lay in the 
harbour, at the confluence of the ri- 
vers, two days; but what was my 
astonishment to perceive, after we 
had heaved anchor, the wretch Ar- 
notti on board along with me, brown 
with fatigue in the pursuit, and co- 
vered with dust. I was now certain 
that he was the remaining person 
who was sworn to take my life if I 
should offer to leave the state, and 
knew not what to do, as I was per- 
suaded he would perform it at the 
risk of his own life, I had paid 
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my freight to Britain ; nevertheless, I 
went on shore on Sullivan’s Island, 
and suffered the vessel to proceed 
without me, and was now certain 
that I was quite safe, my enemy ha- 
ving gone on with the Elizabeth. I 
waited here long before a vessel 
passed to a right port, but at length 
I got one going to the Clyde, and 
took my passage in her; and, after 
we were fairly out to sea, behold, 
there my old friend Arnotti popped 
his head once more out of the fore- 
castle, and eyed me with a delighted 
and malicious grin! I was quite con- 
founded at again seeing this destroy- 
ing angel haunting my motions, and 
said, “ What is that murdering vil- 
lain seeking here ?” 

The seamen stared; but he re- 
plied, sharply, “ Vat you say, Mon- 
sieur Ken-dale? You say me de 
moorderour? Vat you derr? You 
help de moorderour, and keep him 
secret. Dat is de vay, is it ?” 

I then took the captain of the ship 
by himself, and told him what I sus- 
pected, and that I was certain the 
villain would find means of assassi- 
nating me. He at first laughed at 
me, and said, he could not think I 
was so much of a coward as to be 
afraid of any single man; but per- 
ceiving me so earnest, he consented 
to disarm all the passengers, begin- 
ning with myself, and on none of 
them were any arms found, save on 
Arnotti, who had two loaded pistols 
and a dagger, neatly concealed in his 
clothes. He was deprived of these, 
and put under a partial confinement, 
and then I had peace and rest. 

For all this severity, the unac- 
countable wretch tried to strangle 
Jasper by night, just as they began 
to approach Ireland ; he was, how- 
ever, baffled, wounded, and tossed 
overboard, a circumstance after- 
wards deeply regretted. But Jasper 
makes such a long story, I am ob- 
liged to pass it over by the mere 
mention of it. 

Jasper found his mother still alive, 
and very frail; his father dead, and 
his brethren and sisters all scattered, 
and he could find no one to whom 
to unburden his mind. He went 
next to Castle-Meldin, and there al- 
so found the young squire dead, and 
his brother Thomas Jost abroad! 
whither he had gone to claim an 
estate; and the extensive domains 
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were now held by Lord William 
E le, in right of his wife. The 
other ladies were likewise all mar- 
ried to men of rank. Old coachee, 
Jasper’s mother’s brother, was still 
living at the Castle, on the superannu- 
ated list, and to him Jasper unfolded 
by degrees his revolting and myste- 
rious tale. The old man could not 
fathom or comprehend it. The re- 
maining capabilities of his mind were 
inadequate to the grasp. He forgot 
one end of it ere he got half way to 
the other; and though at times he 
seemed to take deep interest in the 
incidents, before one could have 
noted any change in his countenance, 
they had vanished altogether from 
his mind. 

The two friends agreed on the 
propriety of acquainting Lord Wil- 
liam with the circumstances, and af- 
ter watching an opportunity for some 
time, they got him by himself in the 
shrubbery. 1 must give this in Jas- 
per’s own words. 

“ When the lord saw my uncle’s 
white head, and the old laced hat 
held out afore him, as if to beg for a 
bawbee, he kend be the motion that 
he wantit to speak till him. So he 
turns to us, and he says, ‘ Well, old 
coachee, what has your stupid head 
conceived it necessary to say to me 
to-day? Is the beer of the hall too 
weak ? 

“* Wod, ye see, my lord, ye see, 
that’s no the thing. But this wee cal- 
lant here, he tells me sic a story, ye 
see, that, wod, ye see, I canna be- 
lieve’t, ’at can I nae. He’s a sister’s 
sono’ mine. Ye’ll maybe mind o’ him 
when ye were courtin’ here ¢ Oogh!’ 

“What boy do you speak of, An- 
drew? Is it this boardly young 
man ?’ 

“¢ Ay, to be sure.—Him? Hout! 
A mere kittlin, ye see. He’s my sis- 
ter Nanny’s son, that was married to 
Joseph Kendale, ye ken. A very ho- 
nest upright man he was; but this 
sallant has been abroad, ye see, my 
Jord. And—What was this [was gaun 
to say?’ 

“«Some story you were talking 
of, 

“¢ Ay, wod, that’s very true, my 
lord, an’ weel mindit. Yell mind 
your eldest brother weel eneugh ¢ 
Did ye ever ken what oord o’ him? 

“*No; Iam sorry to say I never 
did,’ 
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«¢ And do you mind your sister-in- 
law, Miss Fanny, the bonniest o’ 
thema’? Oogh? Or did ye ever ken 
what came o’ her ?’—-(Lord William 
shook his head )—‘ There’s achap can 
tell ye then. Lord forgie us, my 
lord, didna he murder them baith, 
an’ then trail them away, first the 
tane and then the tither, an’ fling 
them intil a hole fifty faddom deep, 
ye see! Oogh? Wasna that the gate 
o’t, callant ?’ 

“Lord William burst out in laugh- 
ter at the old man’s ridiculous accu- 
sation; but I stopped him, assuring 
him, that although my uncle’s mind 
was unstable and wandering on a 
subject that affected him so much, I 
nevertheless had, nearly twelve years 
before, on the 7th day of October, 
seen that young lady murdered. Aye, 
led far away out to a wild common, 
like a lamb to the slaughter, and 
cruelly butchered in one instant, 
without having time given her to ask 
pardon of Heaven. And though I 
had not seen his brother slain, 1 had 
seen him lying slain on the same spot, 
and was compelled, by a charged pis- 
tol held to my head, to carry both the 
bodies, and throw them into a pit. 

“T never saw such a picture as the 
countenance of Lord William dis- 
played. Consternation, horror, and 
mental pain, were pourtrayed on it 
alternately, and it was at once mani- 
fest, that, at all events, he had no 
hand nor foreknowledge of the foul 
transaction. He asked at first if I 
was not raving?—if I was in my 
sound mind? And then made me 
recite the circumstances all over 
again, which I did, in the same way 
and order that I have set them down 
here. I told him also of the mur- 
der of his brother-in-law in the coun- 
try of the Savannah, and that I was 
almost certain it was by the same 
hand. That I knew the city from 
which the young lady was abstracted, 
and thought I could know the house 
if taken to it; but I neither knew the 
way we went, the way by which we 
returned, nor what town it was at 
which I was forced aboard in the 
dark, so that the finding out the re- 
mains of the hapless pair appeared 
scarcely practicable. My identity 
was proven to Lord William’s satis- 
faction, as well as my disappearance 
from the Castle at the date specified ; 
but no one, not even my old uncle, 
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could remember in what way. The 
impression entertained was, that I 
had got drunk at the town, and been 
pressed aboard, or persuaded on 
board, one of his Majesty’s ships. 

“Lord William charged me not to 
speak of it to any other about the 
Castle, lest the story should reach the 
ears of his lady, on whom the effects 
might be dreadful at that period. So, 
taking me with him in the carriage, 
we proceeded to the chief town of 
the county, the one above mentioned, 
where he had me examined by the 
public authorities; butthere my story 
did not gain implicit credit, and I 
found it would pass as an infamous 
romance, unless I could point out 
the house from which the lady was 
taken, and the spot where the re- 
mains were deposited. The house I 
could not point out, though I peram- 
bulated the suburbs of the town over 
and over again. Every thing was al- 
tered, and whole streets built where 
there were only straggling houses. 
Mr Southman’s name, as an Ameri- 
can planter, was not known; so that 
these horrid murders, committed in 
open day in this land of freedom, 
were likely to be passed over with- 
out farther investigation. 

“| traversed the country, day after 
day, and week after week, searching 
for the broad common covered with 
furze, and the old open coal-pit into 
which I had cast the bedies of the 
comely pair. I searched till 1 be- 
came known to the shepherds and 
miners on those wastes, but all to no 
purpose—I could not find even the 
slightest resemblance in the outlines, 
of the country which still remained 
impressed on my memory—till one 
day I came to an old man casting turf 
whose face I thought I knew, with 
whom I entered into conversation, 
when he at once asked what I was 
looking for, for he had seen me, he 
said, traversing these commons so 
often, without dog or gun, that he 
wondered what I wanted. I told him 
all, day and date, and what I was look- 
ing for. The old fellow was never 
weary of listening to the tale of hor- 
ror, but the impression it made on 
his feelings scattered his powers of 
recollection. He had never heard of 
the lady’s name, but he guessed that 
of the gentleman of his own ac- 
cord, remembering of his disappear- 
ance on that yery day, It was un- 
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derstood by his family that he had 
been called out to fight a duel that 
morning, he said; but the circum- 
stances were so confused in his me- 
mory, that he entreated of me to 
meet him at the same place the fol- 
lowing day, and by that time, from 
his own recollection, and that of 
others, he would be able to tell me 
something more distinctly. 

“The next day leame asappointed, 
when he said he suspected that I 
was looking for the fatal spot at least 
thirty miles distant from where it 
was, for he had learned the place 
where Lord Richard E——le had 
been last seen, and by the direction 
in which he then rode, it was evi- 
dent the spot where he met his death 
could not be in that quarter. And 
that, moreover, if I would pay him 
well, he thought he could take me to 
the place, or near it, for he had heard 
of aspot where a great deal of blood 
had been shed, which was never ac- 
counted for, and where the cries of 
a woman’s ghost had been heard -by 
night. 

“T said I would give him five shil- 
lings a-day as long as I detained him, 
which offer he accepted, and away 
we went, chatting about the ‘ terrible 
job,’ as he called it. Lord Richard 
had been seen riding out very early 
in the morning at full speed with a 
gentleman, whose description tallied 
pretty closely with that of the assas- 
sin, even at that distance of time. 
We did not reach the spot that night, 
after travelling a whole day; but the 
next morning I began to perceive 
the landmarks so long remembered, 
and so eagerly looked for. I was 
confounded at my stupidity, and ne- 
ver will comprehend it while I live. 
I now at once recognised the place. 
The common was partly enclosed and 
improven, but that part on which the 
open pits were situated remained 
the same. I knew the very bush 
from which I saw the body of the 
young nobleman drawn, and the spot 
where, the next moment, his betroth- 
ed fell dead across his breast. The 
traces of the streams of blood were 
still distinguishable by adarker green, 
and the yawning pit that received 
their remains stood openasat thatday. 
I dispatched the old hind in one di- 
rection, and I posted off in another, 
to bring Lord William and all the 
connexions of the two families to- 
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gether, to examine the remains, and 
try to identify them. I had hard work 
to find him, for he had been to all 
the great trading houses in the west 
of England to find out the assassin’s 
name. It occurred in none of their 
books. But there was one merchant, 
who, after much consideration and 
search, founda letter, in which wasthe 
following sentence: ‘ My neighbour, 
Mr Southman, has a large store of 
the articles, which 1 could buy at 
such and such prices.’ A list follow- 
ed, and this was all. That gentle 
man engaged to write to his corres. 
pondent forthwith, as did many 
others; and in this state matters stood 
when I found him. 

“ A great number repaired to the 
spot. There were noblemen, knights, 
surgeons, and divines, and gaping 
peasants, without number; there 
were pullies, windlasses, baskets, 
coffins, and every thing in complete 
preparation, both for a search, and 
the preservation of such remains as 
might be discovered. I went down 
with the first to a great depth. It 
was a mineral pit, and had a strong 
smell, as of sulphur mixed with tur- 
pentine ; and I confess I was far from 
being at my ease. I was afraid the 
foul air would take fame; and, more- 
over, it was a frightsome thing to be 
descending into the bowels of the 
earth in search of the bones of mur- 
dered human beings. I expected to 
see some shadowy ghosts ; and when 
the bats came builing out of their 
holes, and put out our lights, I was 
almost beside myself. We had, how- 
ever, alamp of burning charcoal with 
us, and at length reached the water 
in safety. It was rather a sort of 
puddle than water, at that season, 
and little more than waist-deep. We 
soon found the bodies, fresh and 
whole as when flung in, but they 
were so loaden with mire as not to 
be recognisable until taken to a 
stream and washed, and then the 
identity was acknowledged by every 
one to whom they were formerly 
known. The freshness of the bodies 
was remarkable, and viewed by the 
country people as miraculous; but! 
am persuaded, that if they had laina 
century in that mineral puddle, they 
would have been the same. The bo- 
dies were pure, fair, and soft; but 
when handled, the marks of the fin- 
gers remained, 
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«It was now manifest, that Lord 
Richard E——le had been murder- 
ed. He had been shot in the back 
by two pistol-bullets, both of which 
were extracted from the region of 
the heart. And—woe is my heart to 
relate it!—it appeared but too mani- 
festly that the young lady had lived 
for some time in that frightful dun- 

eon ! 

“ Every effort was now made to 
discover the assassin. Officers were 
dispatched to Savannah, with full 
powers from government; high re- 
wards were offered for a 
ing him, his person described, and 
these were published through all Eu- 
rope; but the culprit could nowhere 
be found. A singular scene of vil- 
lainy was, however, elucidated, all 
transacted by that arch villain, known 
by the name of Southman in Geor- 
gia, but nowhere else.” 

The part that follows this, in Mr 
Kendale’s narrative, I do not under- 
stand, nor am Iaware that it is at all 
founded on facts. He says, that some 
rich merchants of Germany got an 
extensive grant of lands from King 
Charles the First, on the left bank of 
the Savannah, on condition of fur- 
nishing him with a set number of 
troops; that these merchants sent a 
strong colony of Germans as settlers 
to cultivate the district ; and that af- 
ter a long struggle with the natives, 
and other difficulties, they succeeded 
in making it a fine country, and a lu- 
crative speculation ; but the original 
holders of the grant having made no- 
thing but loss of it, and their succes- 
sors disregarding it, the whole fell into 
the hands of the trustees, and ulti- 
mately into the hands of this infa- 
mous rascal, who first sold the whole 
colony to a company of British gen- 
tlemen, received the payment, and 
returned as their manager, and short- 
ly after sold it to the British govern- 
ment, and absconded. I cannot pre- 
tend to clear up this transaction, as I 
know nothing about the settlement of 
that colony, nor where to find it; so 
I must pass on to some other notable 
events in Jasper’s life. 

He was now established at Castle- 
Meldin as house-steward and butler, 
and, if we take his own account of 
it, he must have been an excellent 
servant. “I watched every wish and 
want of my lord and lady,” he says, 
“ both of whom I loved as myself, 
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and I would generally present them 
with things they wanted before they 
asked for them. Indeed, I knew the 
commands of my lady’s eye as well as 
those of her tongue, and rather bet- 
ter.” Jasper must have been a most 
valuable servant, and no one can won- 
der that he was a favourite. “I had 
likewise learned to keep books and 
accounts of all kinds with Mr Cour- 
teny, and that with so great accu- 
rateness, that at the end of the year 
I could have made ends meet in the 
Castle expenses to the matter of a 
few pounds.’ What must the world 
think of such accurateness as this ? 
I have known a gentleman in busi- 
ness go over the whole of his books 
for a twelvemonth, because they did 
not balance by threepence. That 
man Jasper would have taken for a 
fool, knowing that it is easier to dis- 
cover that such a sum is wanting, 
than how to make it up. 

“TI grew more and more into fa- 
vour, until at length I was treated 
like a friend, and no more like a me- 
nial servant; and the mysterious, 
but certain circumstances of the 
murders, which it was impossible to 
keep concealed, er my lady’s 
ear, so much affected her health, 
which before was delicate, that her 
physicians strongly recommended a 
change of climate. Preparations 
were accordingly made for our de- 
parture into the south of Europe, 
and it was arranged that I should 
travel with them as a companion, 
but subordinate so far as to take the 
charge of every thing; pay all ac- 
counts, hire horses, furnish the ta- 
ble, acting as steward and secretary 
both. I was to sit at table with my 
lord, be called Mr Kendale, and in- 
troduced to his friends.” 

The journey through France I 
must leave out, it being merely a 
tourist's journal, and not very intel- 
ligible. They tarried for some time 
at Paris, then at Lyons; at both of 
which places Mr Kendale met with 
some capital adventures. They then 
crossed into Tuscany ; but Mr Ken- 
dale seems to have had little taste 
for the sublime or beautiful, for he 
only says of the Alps, “ Itis an hor- 
rid country, and the roads very badly 
laid out.” And of the valley of the 
Arno—* The climate was so good 
here, and the sky so pure, that my 
lord resolyed to remain in the coun- 
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try till his lady got quite better, as 
she was coming round every day.” 
At Florence Lord E——le had an 
introduction to a Count Sonnini, 
who shewed them all manner of 
kindness, and gave many great en- 
tertainments on their account. He 
was a confident of the Grand Duke’s, 
and a man of great power both in 
the city and country, and Mr Ken- 
dale is never weary of describing 
his bounty and munificence. But 
now comes the catastrophe. 

“One day the Count had been 
shewing my lord through the grand 
cathedral, which is a fine old kirk ; 
and then through the gallery of the 
medicines, (the Medicis perhaps,) 
filled with pictures and statutes, 
(qu?) many of them a shame to be 
seen, but which my gentlemen liked 
the best. The Count Sonnini, per- 
ceiving that I did not know where to 
look, put his arm within mine, and 
leading me forward, said in his bro- 
ken English, ‘ Tell me now, Mashi 
Ken-dale, vat you do tink of dis Ve- 
nus ?’—‘ She is a soncy, thriving-like 
quean, my lord count,’ said I, ‘ and 
does not look as she wanted either 
her health or her meat; it is a pity 
she should be in want of clothes.’ 

* But the next scene was of a diffe- 
rent description. On turning from 
tie Duke’s palazzo about a gun-shot, 
the Count says to us,‘ 1 can shew 
you a scene here that the like is not 
perhaps to be seen in the world. 
There are none admitted but mem- 
bers, and such as members introduce; 
and as I have been admitted, I will 
claim a privilege which they dare not 
refuse me.’ He then led us through 
a long gallery paved with marble, 
and down some flights of steps, I do 
not know how far, till, coming to a 
large door, he rung for admittance. 
A small iron shutter was opened in 
the door, and a porter demanded the 
names and qualities of the guests. 
‘ The Count Sonnini and two friends 
foreigners, was the reply. The iron 
shutter sprung again into its place, 
and we waited long. The Count lost 
patience and rung again, when the 
shutter again opened, and a person 
apparently of high consequence, ad- 
dressing the Count politely, remind- 
ed him that he was asking a privilege 
which it was out of the society’s 
power to grant; and entreating him 
to rest satisfied till some future day, 
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that he and his friends could be in. 
troduced in the usual form. M 
lord entreated to be gone, but the 
Count was a proud man, and aware 
of his power and influence, and go 
he would not, but requested to see 
the Marquis Piombino. The Marquis 
came, when the Count requested him, 
in a tone that scarcely manifested 
the brooking of a refusal, to intro- 
duce him and his two friends. The 
Marquis hesitated—returned again 
to consult the authorities, and finally 
we were admitted, though with ap- 
parent reluctance. This was a gam- 
bling house on a large scale, in which 
hundreds of people were engaged at 
all manner of games, while the money 
was going like slate stones. 

“1 cannot describe it, nor will Lat- 
tempt it. It was splendidly lighted 
up, for it had no windows, and the 
beams of the sun had never entered 
there. There were boxes all around, 
and a great open space in the middle 
for billiards, and a promenade. My 
lord and the Count began betting at 
once, to be like others, but my at- 
tention was soon fixed on one ob- 
ject, and that alone; for at one of 
the banking tables I perceived the 
identical Mr Southman, seated on 
high asa judge and governor. I saw 
his eyes following my lord through 
the hall with looks of manifest doubt 
and trepidation, but when the Count 
and he vanished into one of the dis- 
tant boxes, and the villain’s looks 
dropped upon me almost close be- 
side him, I shall never forget the 
fiendish expression of horror legible 
in his countenance. With the deep 
determined look, indicative of selt- 
interest, and that alone, in despite of 
all other emotions of the soul, there 
was at this time one of alarm, of 
which I had never witnessed a trait 
before. It was that of the Arch- 
fiend, when discovered in the garden 
of Eden. 

He could attend no farther to the 
banking business, for I saw that he 
dreaded I would go that instant and 
give him up. So, deputing another 
in his place, he descended from his 
seat, and putting his arm in mine, 
he led me into an antechamber. I 
had no reason to be afraid of any 
danger, for no arms of any kind 
are allowed within that temple of 
vice and extravagance. But I have 
something cowardly in my constitu- 
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tion, else I know not how it happen- 
ed, but I was afraid. I was awed 
before that monster of iniquity, and 
incapable of acting up to the prin- 
ciples which I cherished in my heart. 

“ He began by testifying his sur- 
prise at seeing me in that country ; 
and at once enquired in what capa- 
city I had come. I answered inge- 
nuously, that I had come as the friend 
and travelling companion of Lord 
William E——le. ‘ That is to say, 
you were informed of my retreat, 
and are come in order to have me 
apprehended ? said he. 

“1 declared that we had no such in- 
formation, and came with no such 
intent ; and was proceeding to relate 
to him the import of our journey, 
when he interrupted me. ‘I know of 
all that has taken place in England,’ 
said he, ‘ relating to that old and un- 
fortunate affair, and have read the 
high rewards offered for my appre- 
hension. You have been the cause 
of all this, and have banished me from 
society. Yet you know I preserved 
your life when it was in my power, 
and very natural for me to have ta- 
ken it. Yea, for the space of seven 
years your life was in my power 
every day and every hour.’ 

“*T beg pardon, sir, said I, ‘ my 
life was never in your power further 
than it was in the power of every 
other assassin. As long as I do no- 
thing that warrants the taking of my 
life, I deny that my life is in any 
man’s power, or in that of any court 
on earth.’ 

“*Very well, said he, ‘ we shall 
not attempt to settle this problema- 
tical point at present. But I have 
shewed you much kindness in my 
time. Will you promise me this,— 
that for forty-eight hours you will 
not give me up to justice? I have 
many important things to settle. But 
it would be unfair to deprive you of 
your reward, which would be a for- 
tune to you. Therefore, all that I 
request of you is to grant me forty- 
eight hours before you deliver me 
up to justice. After that period I 
care not how soon. I shall deliver 
up myself, and take my chance for 
that part of it. Will you promise me 
this ?’ 

“<T will” said 1 ‘ There is my 
hand on it.’ I was conscious I was 
doing wrong, but I could not help it. 
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He thanked me, shook my hand, and 
squeezed it, and said he expected as 
much from my generous nature, add- 
ing, ‘ It is highly ungenerous of the 
E les this procedure,—d——bly 
ungenerous of them and their friends. 
But they do not know all. I wish 
they did, which they never will, nor 
ever can now.’ 

“¢ No,’ said I, ‘ they do not know 
that you robbed and murdered their 
kinsman and brother, Mr Thomas of 
Castle-Meldin.’ 

“He stared me in the face—his lip 
quivered—his shrivelled cheek turn- 
ed into a ghastly paleness, and his 
bloodshot eye darted backward as it 
were into the ventricles of the brain. 
‘ Hold your peace, sir; I never rob- 
bed the person of man or woman in 
my life !’ said he, vehemently. 

“ * True, the dead body might have 
been robbed, though not by your 
hands, yet by your orders,’ said I. 
‘ And that you murdered him, or 
caused him to be murdered, I know 
as well as that I now see you stand- 
ing before me.’ 

“<Ttwill haply puzzle you to prove 
that,’ said he; ‘ but no more of it. 
Here is asealed note, which you may 
open and peruse at your leisure. It 
will convince you more of my inno- 
cence than any thingI can say.’ —And 
so saying, he went up to his deputy 
at the bank, and conferred with him 
a few minutes, and then went as if 
into one of the back boxes, and I saw 
no more of him. 

“] was sensible I had done wrong, 
but yet knew not well how I could 
have done otherwise, being ignorant 
of the mode of arresting culprits in 
that strange country. I resolved, 
however, to keep my word, and at 
the same time take measures for the 
fulfilment of my duty. But the first 
thing I did was to open the note, 
which was to convince me of my old 
master’s innocence; and behold it 
was a blank, only enclosing a cheque 
on a house in Leghorn for a thousand 
gold ducats. 

“T was quite affronted at this. It 
was such a quiz on my honesty as I 
had never experienced. But what 
could I do? I could do nothing with 

it but put it up in my pocket, and 
while I was standing in deep medi- 
tation how to proceed, I was accost- 
ed by an old gentleman, who enqui- 
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red if 1 had been a former acquaint- 
ance of the Baron’s ? 

“¢« Of the Baron’s? what Baron?’ 
said I. 

“ © De Iskar,’ said he, ‘ Baron 
Guillaume de Iskar, the gentleman 
who addressed you so familiarly just 
now ?” 

“TI replied that I was an old ac- 
quaintance, having known him many 
yearsin a distant quarter of the world. 

“¢That will be viewed as a singu- 
Jar incident here,’ said he; ‘ and 
will excite intense curiosity, as you 
are the only gentleman that ever en- 
tered Florence who knows any thing 
where he has sojourned, or to what 
country he belongs. And I do assure 
you, he does not miss to lie under 
dark suspicions; for, though he has the 
riches of an empire, none knows 
from whence they flow, and he is 
never seen save in this hall; for as 
to his own house, no stranger was 
ever known to enter it.’ 

“<T am engaged to be there, how- 
ever,’ said 1; ‘ and, supposing that 
every one would know his direction, 
1 forgot to take it from himself. 

“* His house is not a hundred yards 
from where we stand,’ said he; ‘ and 
has a private entrance to this suite of 
rooms ; but as for his outer gate, it is 
never opened.’ 

“This being the very information 
I wanted, I left the garrulous old 
gentleman abruptly, and went in 
search of my master, to whom I re- 
lated the fact, that I had discovered 
the mysterious assassin of his three 
relatives, and requested him to lose 
no time in procuring a legal warrant 
from the Grand Duke, and the other 
authorities, for his. apprehension. 
The interest of the Count Sonnini 
easily procured us all that was re- 
quired, and what assistance we jud- 
ged requisite for securing the delin- 
quent; but yet, before the forms were 
all gone through, it was the evening 
of the next day. In the mean time, 
the Count set spies on the premises 
to prevent the Baron’s escape, for he 
seemed the most intent of all for se- 
curing him, and engaged all who hi- 
red horses and carriages in the city, 
to send him information of every one 
engaged for thirty successive hours, 
for I was still intent on redeeming my 
pledge. At midnight, we were in- 
formed that two coaches were enga- 
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ged from the Bridge hotel, at two in 
the morning, but where they were to 
take up the passengers was not 
known. I had four policemen well 
mounted, and four horsemen of the 
guard, and myself was the ninth, 
Signor Veccia, the head of the police, 
had the command, but was obliged to 
act by my directions. At the hour 
appointed the carriages started from 
the hotel. We dogged them to the 
corner of the Duke’s palazzo, where a 
party of gentlemen, muffled up in 
cloaks, entered hastily, and the car- 
riages drove off in different directions, 
one towards Costello, and the other 
towards Leghorn. We knew not 
what to do. Veccia got into a great 
rage at me, and swore most fearfully, 
for he wanted to take up the whole 
party at once on suspicion, but I 
would not consent to it ; for lalways 
acted wrong, although at present I 
believed myself to be standing ona 
point of high honour. 

“*7 must follow this one,’ said Vec- 
cia; * because it will soon be out of 
the Duke’s territories; and if the 
party once reach the Church’s domi- 
nions, I dare not touch one of them. 
Take you four horsemen. I'll take 
three ; and do you follow that car- 
riage till you ascertain, at least, who 
is init. I shall keep close sight of 
this, for here the offender is sure to 
be, though I do not know him.’ 

“ We then galloped off, in order to 
keep within hearing of the carriage- 
wheels, but it was with the greatest 
difficulty we could trace them, short 
as their start had been; for they had 
crossed at the lowest bridge, and 
then turned up a lane at a right an- 
gle; and this circuitous way of set- 
ting out almost convinced me that 
the Baron was in that carriage. At 
a place called Empoli, on the left 
bank of the Arno, a long stage from 
Florence, we missed them, and rode 
on. They had turned abruptly into 
a court, and alighted to change the 
norses, while we kept on the road to- 
wards Leghorn for tour miles, before 
we learned that no carriage had pass- 
ed that way. This was a terrible re- 
buff. We had nothing for it but to take 
a short refreshment, and return to 
Empoli, where we learned that the 
carriage, with two muffled gentlemen 
in it, had set out to the southward 
with fresh horses, and was an hour 
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and a half a-head of us. A clean pur- 
suit now ensued, but not for twenty 
miles did we come again in sight of 
the carriage, and then it was going on 
again with fresh horses, at the rate of 
from ten to twelve miles an hour. 
My time was now expired, and I was 
at full liberty to give one of the great- 
est wretches, who ever breathed the 
breath of life, up to justice. But how 
to reach him, there lay the difficulty ; 
for the guardsmen would not leave 
their own horses, and were begin- 
ning to get rather cross at so long and 
so vain a pursuit. 

“ IT gave each of our horses a bottle 
of wine, which recruited their spirits 
remarkably; and neither did I spare 
the best of wine upon their riders. 
After arun of I daresay seventy and 
odd miles, (considering the round- 
about ways we took, ) we fairlyrun the 
old fox to earth, at an old town called 
Peombyna, or some such name; and 
just as he and his friend stepped out 
of the carriage, there were the guards, 
policemen, and I, entering the court. 
He rushed into the hotel. I gave the 
word and followed ; but at the very 
first entry to the house, the number 
of entries confused me, and I lost 
him. Not so the policemen ; inured 
to their trade, they kept watch out- 
side, and it was not long till one of 
them gave the alarm in the back set- 
tlements, the Baron having escaped 
by a window. I was with the po- 
licemen in a minute, for I flew out 
of the same window; and the back 
of the hotel being toward the cliff 
that surrounds the town all toward 
the island of Elba, he had no other 
retreat but into that. I think he was 
not aware of what was before him, 
for he was at least a hundred and 
fifty yards before us; but when he 
came to the point of the promontory 
he looked hastily all around, and per- 
ceiving no egress, he faced around, 
presenting alarge horse pistolinevery 
hand. We were armed with a pistol 
each, and sabres. I would neverthe- 
less gladly have waited for the coming 
up of our assistants, now when we 
had him at bay. But whether from 
fondness of the high reward, or mere 
temerity, | know not, only certain it 
is Cesario the policeman would not 
be restrained. I rather drew back, 
not caring to rush on a desperate 
man with two cocked pistols present- 
ed, and pistols of such length, too, 
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that they would have shot any man 
through the body at thirty yards dis- 
tance, while ours were mere crack- 
ers. But Cesario mocked me, and 
ran forward, so that I was fain to ac- 
company him. Mr Southman, alias 
Guillaume Suddermens Baron de Is- 
kar, stood there undaunted, with a de- 
risive grin, presenting his two huge 
pistols. We held out our two little 
ones, still advancing. Luckily I was 
on the right hand, as behoved the 
commander of the expedition, and of 
course opposed to his left hand pistol, 
which lessened my chaace of being 
shot. For all that, I could net for 
my life help sidleing half behind Ce- 
sario the policeman. When we came, 
as far as I remember, close upon him, 
even so close as seven or eight yards, 
he and Cesario fired both at the same 
instant. The latter fell. I rushed 
onward; and, not having time to 
change hands, he fired his pistol al- 
most close on my face. As the Lord 
graciously decreed, he missed. ‘ Now, 
wretch, | have you!’ cried I; ‘ there- 
fore yield, and atone for all your hor- 
rid crimes !’ 

“ My three armed assistants came 
running along the verge of the cliff 
which draws to a point; and, escape 
being impossible, he, without so much 
as shrinking, took a race, and leaped 
from the top of that fearful precipice. 
I believe he entertained a last hope 
of clearing the rock and plunging in- 
to the tide; but I being close upon 
him, even so close as to have stretch- 
ed out my hand to lay hold of him, 
saw his descent. He had not well 
begun to descend, ere he uttered a 
loud scream; yet it was a scream 
more of derision than terror. We 
perceived that he had taken a wrong 
direction, and that he had not clear- 
ed the whole cliff. A jutting point 
touched him, and, asIthought,scarce- 
fy touched him, ere he plunged head 
foremost into the sea. 

He made no effort to swim or move, 
but floated seaward with his head 
down below water. I cried to my 
assistants to save his life, for the sake 
of all that was dear to the relations 
of the murdered persons. But they 
were long in finding their way be- 
hind those fearful rocks, for though 
there was a cut stair, they did not 
know of it, and before they got him 
to land, he was ‘ past speaking ? for 
his left loin was out of joint, and his 
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back-bone broken. We carried him 
to the hotel, and took all the pains of 
him we could, for 1 had great hopes 
of a last confession, explaining his 
motives for putting so many innocent 
persons of high rank to death. The 
satisfaction was, however, denied 
me. As long as he knew me, he only 
shewed a ferocity indicative of hatred 
and revenge. The next morning he 
died, and the motives which urged 
him on to the murders he committed, 
must in part remain a mystery till 
the day of doom. 

“ It was said in England that the 
circumstance of his having got a car- 
riage, horses, and servant from Castle 
Meldin indicated a commission from 
one or another of that family. I think 
differently ; and that he got these on 
false pretences, That he was a wooer 
of Miss Fanny’s, and the favoured 
one by the family, lL afterwards satis- 
factorily ascertained; but on what ac- 
count he exacted so dreadful a retri- 
bution, both of the lady herself and the 
favoured lover, it is in vain endea- 

vouring to calculate with any degree 
of certainty, for the moving principles 
of his dark soul were inscrutable. 
“ That the young and gallant Lord 
E—le was foully betrayed to his death, 
was afterwards satisfactorily proved. 
A stranger, suiting Mr Southman’s 
description, called on him and spent 
the greater part of the day with him, 
and the two seemed on the most 
friendly terms. Toward evening a 
gentleman called with a note to Lord 
E—le, and requested an answer. This 
was a challenge, a forged one doubt- 
less, signed Ashley or Aspley, it could 
not be distinguished which, request- 
ing a meeting at an early hour of the 
morning, on some pretended point of 
honour. The young lord instantly 
accepted the challenge, and naturally 
asked his associate to accompany him 
as second ; so the two continued at 
the wine over night, and rode out to- 
gether at break of day. So that it is 
quite apparent he had taken the op- 
portunity of shooting him behind his 
back, while waiting in vain on the 
common for their opponents. The 
death of the lovely Fanny, and that 
of her amiable brother, as they ex- 
ceed other acts in cruelty, so they do 
in mystery. But it became probable 
that all these murders formed only a 
modicum of what that unaccountable 
wretch had perpetrated, 
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“ His body, and that of poor Cesa. 
r o the too brave policeman, we took 
back with us in the carriage to Flo- 
rence, but what became of the gen. 
tleman who fled along with the Baron, 
was never known. It was probably 
an accomplice ; but we were too long 
in thinking of him. 

“ The story, which I was called to 
relate before the Grand Duke, crea- 
ted a horrible interest in Florence, 

while every circumstance was cor- 
roborated by my lord and lady. The 
travelling trunk belonging to the de- 
ceased was opened. It contained 
great riches, which were claimed by 
the Arch-duke as the property of the 
state. I thought my assistants and | 
had the best right to them, but I said 
little, having secured a thousand gold 
ducats before. 
share of this likewise. 

“ In his house was found a young 
lady of great beauty, whom he had 
brought up and educated, and two fe- 
male domestics ; but they only knew 
him as the Baron de Iskar, (or rather 
Ischel, as they pronounced it,) and 
little could be elicited from them save 
that there were often nightly meetings 
inhis house. But when his strong-box 
was opened, the keys of which were 
found in histrunk,such store of riches 
and jewels of all descriptions never 
before appeared in Florence. It had 
been the depository of all the brigands 
in Italy, if not of Europe, for there 
were trinkets in it of every nation. 
Among other things, there were 
twenty-seven English gold watches, 
and a diamond necklace which had 
once belonged to the Queen of France, 
valued at L.500,000. The state of 
Tuscany was enriched, and a more 
overjoyed man than Duke Ferdinand 
I never saw. And it having been 
wholly in and through my agency 
that he obtained all this treasure, his 
commendations of me were without 
bounds. He indeed gave me some 
rich presents, but rather, as Ithought, 
with a grudge and a sparing hand ; 
but to make amends for his parsi- 
mony, he created me a peer of the 
Duchy, by the title of Baron St Gio, 
with the heritage of an old fortalice 
of that name. 

“ It would not do for me to serve 
any more my beloved lord and lady, 
for it would have been laughable to 
have heard them calling ‘ Sir Baron,’ 
or ‘ My Lord St Gio, bring me so 
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1830.] 
and so;’ therefore was I obliged to 
hire a separate house of my own 
wherein to see my friends, although 
1 lived most with my benefactors. 1 
had besides another motive for this, 
whieh was to marry the beautiful 
young ward of the late Baron de Is- 
kar, Whom I conceived to be now 
left destitute. Her name was Rose 
Weiland, of Flemish extract, and na- 
tural qualities far above common ; so 
we were married, with great feasting 
and rejoicing, about a month before 
we left Florence.” 

It turned out that this lovely Fle- 
ming, Rose Weiland, now Lady St 
Gio, who was thus left destitute, 
proved herself to have had some good 
natural qualities. She had helped 
herself liberally of the robber’s store, 
for she had one casket of jewels alone 
which her husband admits to have 
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been worth an earldom. Riches now 
flowed on our new baron, for besides 
all that he amassed at Florence and 
all that his spouse brought him, he 
exacted the full of the offered reward 
from his benefactors, which amount- 
ed to a great sum. He brought his 
lady to Lancashire, but she disliked 
the country, and they retired to Flan- 
ders, and there purchased an estate. 
She was living so late as 1736, for 
she was visited in the summer of 
that year by Lady Helen Douglas, 
and the Honourable Mrs Murray, at 
her villa on the Seine, above Brussels. 
Into her hands she put several cu- 
riosities of former days, and among 
others her deceased husband’s MS. 
from which I have extracted these 
eventful incidents, 
May 15, 1830. 





CATO. 


AMBASSADORS FROM CHSAR ADDRESS CATO. 


“ Nosiest of Romans, we come to save 
The pride of Rome from a timeless — 


Hear the greeting which Cesar sends— 
‘ Cesar counts Cato among his friends. 


>» 


“Bear back to Czesar Cato’s reply— 

Cato’s friends are the friends of liberty.” 

“ Cesar offers thee power, high station, and sway— 
Power that all next to Czesar’s himself shall obey.” 


“ No power of value to Cato can be, 
Save the power of keeping his country free.” 


“ Cesar offers thee wealth—riches we'll bring 
That shall rival the stores of the Lydian king.” 


“ Freedom is of a price too high 
For all the wealth of Croesus to buy.” 


“ Cesar offers thee pleasure—the west and east 
Shall be traversed for beauty thy view to feast.” 


“ No beauty can equal in Cato’s eye 


The loveliness of liberty.’ 


“ A grander offer of favour we bring ; 
Some subject kingdom shall call thee king.’ 


“In Cato’s eyes, the freeman’s grave 
Is grander far than the throne of a slave.” 


“ Ask aught in the power of Cesar to give: 
There’s nought he’ll refuse if Cato will live.” 


“ Go, bear this answer to Cesar home— 


The boon Cato asks is—tnEe Freepom or Romer.” 
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The Mariner’s Return. 


THE MARINER’S RETURN. * 
A DESCRIPTION, 


Julian. Blest be each grain of sand beneath my feet, 
And blest these shells so bright and beautiful, 
On which ’twere sin to tread! Pedro, behold 
How like a troop of gay and laughing friends, 
Greeting some exiled man on his return, 

With eager haste and voice most musical, 
Flow the sweet waves of this delightful bay! 
Fly not away, ye birds of lov eliest plumes! 
Calm is the air,—the ocean and the shore 
Are calm as calm may be,—and love ye not, 
Fair Halcyons! Ocean in his hours of rest! 
Well may the Sun in all his glory bathe 
Yon stately mount, that in the clear blue sky, 
Rock-crested, like an airy citadel, 
Spreads gorgeously abroad his olive-groves. 
See where yon towers and temples, through the mist 
Of the great city, sporting with the light, 
Now burn like fire above the brightening woods, 
And now, soft-sinking i in the haze so dreamily, 
Lie imaged still within my. gazing soul ! 
Pedro! we two have sail’d around the wor ld, 
And many a strange and beauteous thing have seen 
On continent or isle,—yet saw we not, 
Methinks, through that our five years’ voyaging, 
A paradise like this! But yesternight, 
Stretch’d on the deck, I dreamt of this same land, 
Bleak, desolate, and wild 3—henceforth, no more 
Trust I in foolish dreams. 
Pedro. In foolish dreams ! 
Nay! then it is good time for men like us, 
To live dull landsmen on the sluggish shore ; ; 
Seafaring men, who, in our swinging cots, 
Sailing along through darksome solitude, 
’ Mid shoals, sands, ‘rocks, some single fathom dee p 
Below our rushing keel, yet haply dream, 
Even in the shadow of Eternity, 
Of ail most peaceful in this world,—of bays, 
Calm and serene as the untroubled light 
Within the crescent moon imparadised, 
Where proudly riding at her anchorage, 
Our good ship streams her proud emblazonr y 
High o’er the island-woods,—of verdant lawns 
Where me ae our white ‘pavilions 
Smile to the sea,—and of a glorious shew 
Of plumed princes, tall and beautiful, 
Marching with green boughs—— 
Julian. By the blessed rood! 
Pedro, thy phrase is right poetical. 
Ere long, accordant to the gay guitar, 
Thou'lt sing love-ditties by the wan moonlight, 
Beneath some lattice-window—— 
Pedro. Be it so— 








* Four or five lines, perhaps, in this composition, are versified from a passage in a 
prose article by the same author, published in this Magazine a good many years ago, 


entitled, “ Singular Preservation from Death at Sea,” 
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The like hath been with wiser men than I. 
Yet, Julian, thus to hear the Sailor’s creed 
Scoff’d at by one himself a mariner, 
Did stir the heart within me! ’Tis most true 
That dreams descend from heaven! 
Julian. It is most true. 
God brought us here—I breathe the gales of heaven. 
Here would I wish to live—here wish to die! 
I touch yon green cliff with my magic wand, 
And lo! exhaling, like a wreath of dew 
That girdles the fresh bosom of the morning, 
Uprises mine own dwelling from the height ; 
But whether resting on this earth of ours, 
Or on the tender, soft-embracing air, 
My soul scarce whispers to its happiness ! 
Pedro. Shame on this sighing mood! The scene is fair, 
As needs must be where the great Ocean 
Walks monarch-like along his subject shores 
In calm or storm. But hast thou lost so soon 
All memory of those refulgent Isles 
lar in the West, where our delighted crew 
(And none more eager, Pedro! than thyself) 
Would fain have sojourn’d, and their numerous tents 
Pitch’d, ne’er to strike them more ? There was the land 
Worthy indeed thy blessing, as it stretch’d 
Beyond the ken of searching telescope, 
Smooth, hard, and shelving gradual to the main, 
Till underneath our anchor’d ship it smiled 
Sparkling to us, who, from the idle deck, 
Hung gazing down! There might your startled eyes 
Have worshipped a league-long wreath of shells, 
©’er which the billows, in their merry march, 
Blush’d crimson as they murmur’d—there, in sooth, 
Good cause there was for fond Idolatry, 
Where birds, like some celestial fruitage, hung 
On every large-leaved bough, or from the waves 
Rose meteor-like with softly-burning plumes, 
Or on our rigging swung like magic lamps, 
Taming our Pendant’s lustre, though it shone 
With the proud arms of Spain, These olive-groves 
Are green and fresh, and breathe a summer-feeling 
But in my soul I see a Forest frown, 
Beneath whose shadow our top-gallant mast 
Shrinks to the mimic tackling of some skiff 
By burgher launched on the Venetian seas, 
The pride and glory of the gay Regatta! 
Julian, Not undelightful, Pedro, is the dream 
Of all those fairy Islands, as they lie, 
Clustering like stars, amid a heavenly sea, 
Kach in itself a solitary world 
Serene as sleep, where hermit well might build 
His bower, nor in that far tranquillity 
Hear the faint whisperings of his mortal nature ! 
Or where the homeless dweller on the deep, 
Soul-stunn’d and heart-sick with the endless roll 
Of waves, waves, waves, a weary world of waves, 
And still his lonely ship, where’er she sail, 
The centre of that world of weariness,— 
Why, Ae might leap ashore in ecstasy, 
Fast pitch his tent, or build his summer-bower, 
Dismantle his proud ship, and fondly swear 
For aye to sojourn there! And such a man 
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Was 1! But yon bright spire of burnish’d gold 
Gleams o’er my native city, and, ere noon, 

I hope to say my prayers upon my knees 
Within my father’s house ! 

Pedro. These gushing tears, 
That sobbing voice, and solemn countenance, 
And clasped hands hard-press’d convulsively ! 
My soul is touch’d within me—Yet I feel 
More sorrowful than glad thus to behold 
My friend in such a trance of happiness. 

Thy father’s house! No wonder that kind heart 
Should weep. Nay, troth, these tears so womaulike 
Are follow’d fast by mine; yet in their graves 

My father and my mother, side by side, 

Slept, ere their orphan child had memory 

To keep the dead alive within his soul ! 

Julian. God love thy tender heart !—To me most dear 
My father’s silver locks, and may they long 
His honour’d temples shade! Yet may a son, 
Without offence to filial piety, 

Own one sight holier than the holy snow 

That crowns his father’s head with reverend age. 
Then listen to me, Pedro! while I strive 

To tell my friend the story of my life, 

The reason of these blessed tears, and all 

That tearless agony oft witness’d by him ; 
Whether, when sitting speechless at his side 

In our dim cabin, or in horrid mirth 

Singing and shouting through the solitude 

Of the huge Indian forest. Since the dawn, 
The glorious dawn of this refulgent morn, 

My spirit burns within me to reveal 

Secrets, that tomb-like it so long hath kept, 

Not only, Pedro, to thy pitiful heart, 

But to that gentle sea, those skies serene, 

And those hush’d listening woods. All nature calls 
For my confession ; and the weight of joy 

So presses on iy soul, that I must break 

With grateful words this universal calm, 

Too heavenly to be borne! 

Pedro. Speak—Julian—speak, 
And I will listen to thee, like a brother 
Who for the first time knows his brother’s heart. 

Julian. When first I came upon our warlike deck 
Thou well remember’st. Chain’d unto the oar, 
While you fierce boarders like a whirlwind swept 
The shrieking Pirate, all unarm’d I sat 
A wretched galley-slave. Three moons before, 
Sailing through sunshine in my war-ship’s barge, 
(Thou must have heard her not inglorious name— 
The Salvador,) a Moorish schooner bore 
Down on our beam, and nearing, hoisted straight 
Her bloody ensign. There was with me on board 
A fair and delicate lady, who my name 
Three little weeks had borne, my peerless bride. 
I saw her lying dead among the oars—I heard 
The plunge of her sweet body in the sea! 

And some days after, as a fellow slave 
Informed me, I woke as from the dead, 
Sitting in chains among a ghastly crew, 
Each ghastlier than the toiler at his side. 
What misery tore my being, God forbid 
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That I should strive to tell thee—let it pass 
With the forgotten clanking of my chains ! 
I said unto myself that I would live, 
Till God in his good mercy should demand 
My not unwilling soul; and so I sail’d 
Away from Spain, as I believed, for ever ; 
Though now, sweet Spain! with reverential lips 
I kiss thy soil once more ! 
Pedro. And was despair 
The heart-companion of my Julian, 
Even when we stood together on the deck, 
Watching the stars that shone conspicuous 
Below as up above,—or in the shrouds 
Hung near each other, near although unseen, 
When storm at midnight laid the straining ship 
I the trough of the mad sea! All—all the crew 
At all times happy—Thou at all times curst! 
Julian. Aye! many a thousand leagues we sail’d along 
For days before the wind, our gallant prow 
As in a cataract of thundering foam 
Buried, or in close contest with the storm, 
Even like an eagle to his mountain-cliff 
Steering on his ‘broad vans majestical, 
Right through the broken hurricane, we bore 
The tempest’s fury on our slanting sails 
Close-reef’d, while high above the naked mast 
One solitary ensign through the gloom 
Like shivering gleams of lightning danced and play’d. 
I thought of nothing but our glorious ship ! 
Save sometimes when she slacken’d in her course, 
Amid the sudden pause a sense confused 
Of irremediable misery 
Seem’d shaken from the flapping of her sails. 
In truth that fever, and the midday-toil 
J suffer’d in my slavery, had touch’d, 
Most strangely touch’d, my brain; and though I knew, 
And wept to know, that some sweet one had died, 
Whom I when well most tenderly had loved, 
Yet was her name unknown, her place of birth, 
Where I had loved her, and where she had died! 
Oft, I remember, did I climb the mast, 
And gazing on the Ocean, who no bound 
Felt to his vastness but the walls of heaven, 
’Mid his eternal thunder I forgot 
The far-off silence of that thing call’d land, 
All human beings but our crew alone ; 
And as she slowly wafted us along 
Through the pure ether, I believed our ship 
Not built by human hands, but gliding there 
On—on for aye—some product of the sea. 
At last, one morning, as I stood alone, 
Ne’er thinking on myself, nor aught around, 
All on a sudden the thick night of mist 
Ascended from my soul—as I have seen 
A shroudlike vapour from some mountain-vale 
Drawn up to heaven, and a resplendent lake, 
With steadfast woods and hanging palaces, 
Seeming immortal in their depth of rest. 
By heaven! I was most happy, and I blest 
Sea, heaven, and ship, and pray’d that she might float 
For everlasting o’er those golden waves ! 
“ Hast thou forgot Theresa?” a small yoice 
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Breathed sadly from the sea! and looking down, 
I saw her lying with her pale still face 
Under the wave that with a gentle mist 
Just dimm’d the snow-white stillness of her shroud. 
Then knew I, as that Vision disappear’d, 
All that had happen’d! I had strength to craw! 
Down to my cabin, where I pass’d the day ; 
But never more, except in mockery, 
Had I the heart to smile. 
Pedro. Thus Nature leaves 
Oft desolate her holiest worshippers, 
While millions upon millions gladden on 
Through Life’s bright voyage prosperous to the last, 
Who care no more for all her sanctities 
Than the poor mute cares for the sound of Psalms 
Chanted round his numb ear in a cathedral, 
By the voice of praise and prayer! ’Tis even so. 
Julian. No! Pedro! Nature, gracious and benign, 
Ne’er leaves the immortal spirit that she framed 
Utterly destitute, else had I perish’d, 
Self-plunged into the sea. Soon reconciled 
To life, for life’s mere sake—I next began, 
At least by daylight and among the eyes 
Of creatures round me moving to and fro, 
To enjoy that life, though seemingly of all 
That makes up joy bereft ;—until erelong 
I could endure the silent majesty 
Of night rejoicing in her moon and stars. 
And not to wrong the Holy Power that made me, 
I will say, “ I was happy!” By these tears, 
Most truly happy, Pedro, in thy love, 
And in my deep return of thy affection, 
That told me I had yet a human heart. 
Moments I felt so free from selfishness, 
That, looking outwards from myself, I loved 
My fellow Christians for no other cause 
Than that they were my brethren ;—yet had I 
Fallen overboard at night, I could have sunk 
Without a struggle—scarcely with a sigh ! 
What! though I eared not for myself! Our ship, 
Was she not beautiful ? And was our crew 
Not worthy of a corner in the heart 
Even of despair? From many thousand brave 
Chosen for their bravery, each bold soul a lyre 
Yielding its music only to the blast. 
Yes! oft at stormy midnight, at the wheel 
Sole-sitting, when the watcher’s awful voice 
Proclaim’d the safety of five hundred souls, 
I pray’d unto Old Ocean with a voice 
Low as his humblest breeze, that he would fold 
His hoary arms in love around our ship, 
About to sail where ship had never sail’d, 
Nor e’er might sail again! Need I narrate 
How my soul kindled, when on the New World 
I was the first to stand ? Through all my being 
Rush’d the Great Spirit of that continent 
With one wild forest-roar, and swept away 
The dwindled image of my native clime. 
Why should I own not, as thou now didst say, 
That none of all our crew surrender’d up, 
With lower prostration, hope and memory, 
Than my own wretched self, when o’er our tents, 
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On some stream-water’d lawn pavilion’d, 

Hung the far shadow of primeval woods 

Awful, even mid the changeful melodies 

Of the mad mock-bird’s song ? And when, at night, 

In honour of the Ocean-King, out came 

To the wild chime of woodland instruments, 

Nymphs moving graceful in some figure-dance 

Processional, with such robes as the loom 

Might vainly emulate, by their own hands 

Framed from the rind of palm-tree, and bedew’d 

With the bright lustre sleeping in the shell, 

With shells their black hair braided, and with plume 

Confusedly nodding through the interchange 

Of many rainbow dies, while rising oft 

In chorus steep’d in a strange harmony, 

Yet like no earthly tune, their voices shook 

The blossoms from the boughs above their heads, 

Till their steps sunk in fragrance,—I could gaze 

Delighted on these lovely Islanders, 

And saw their beauty pure and passionless, 

As in a soft-toned picture, while the Ghost 

Of One more beauteous far across the lawn 

Glided close by me, and then disappear’d, 

Like smiling moonlight, in the noiseless woods ! 

What man could have felt wretched—could have help’d 

The wave of joy from rising in his soul, 

Though in a fire or earthquake he had lost 

Wife, children, parents, friends, and stood alone 

In the wide lonesome world, who had beheld, 

As I beheld, and with a seaman’s eye, 

The ocean laden with a thousand barks, 

Cresting his foamy billows gloriously, 

Or in the hollow of his playful wrath 

Hanging, like creatures of the element,— 

Canoe and skiff, indebted to no sails, 

But by the virtue of the savage arm 

Shot swifter than the wind, and like a grove 

Of living palm-trees moving o’er the main, 

Betokening peace, yet ready for the war. 

While, proudly station’d in his war-canoe, 

Upon a stately platform lay the King, 

The Island-King, surrounded by a guard 

Of nobles in their war-mats standing grim, 

And motionless all save their nodding plumes ? 

Pedro! as rush’d that hundred-oar’d canoe 

Swift as a sunbeam past our lingering ship, 

That linger’d ne’er before, my roused soul, 

Expanding like a rainbow, seem’d to fold 

Heaven, air, and ocean, in its bright’ning joy ! 
Pedro. There spake the sailor’s heart. Thou still wert happy. 
Julian. Oh! what are some few moments of real joy, 

Peace, or indifference, mid the long, long hours, 

Days, nights, weeks, months of unknown wretchedness, 

That crowd themselves into five endless years ! 

What mean some gleams of animal delight 

To man’s immortal soul! Can eye or ear 

Bring comfort to the haunted solitude, 

That weighs at midnight on the hopeless heart ? 

Oh! what drear moonless nights of agony,— 

Eternal nights, whose blackness ne’er would end, 

Enclosed me in my cabin as a tomb! 

Impious repinings sicken’d in my blood; 

Impious I felt them, yet I clung to them 
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With something like an atheist hardihood, 

Because that they were wicked. Then the grave 

Commanded me to sit down on a stone, 

And mid the churchyard moonlight, ghostly- wan, 

To read one word—one little dreadful word— 

“ Theresa.” I could bear that misery, 

But who on earth might bear the tenderness 

That drown’d my spirit, wholly for her sake, 

Who was not! Sure when Pity weeps the dead, 

Feeling that Death hath done a woful wrong 

To happy Innocence, she feels her tears 

More insupportable than dry despair. 

This was not all I suffer’d; often rose 

My youth’s existence radiant and undimm’d, 

To shew what now I was; as the sweet moon, 

Serenely gliding past some dungeon-bars, 

Reveals to the condemned prisoner 

His fetters and his straw. But worse than ail, 

The consummated curse of wretchedness, 

I lost all hope in my immortal soul, 

At times believed that she for whom I wept, 

Extinct through all eternity, would lie 

A senseless clod! and that this troubled world 

Was but some juggling demon’s mockery. 
Pedro. Groans have I sometimes, Julian, heard by fits 

Rending thy sleep,—groans of articulate words 

But all Jisiointed,” rapture with despair 

Alternating most wildly, hate with love, 

Curses with prayers,—while laughter suddenly, 

Such laughter as a maniac howls, wrung out 

Against the struggles of thy fetter’d will, 

In midnight-hush most horrible, awoke thee 

Back to the waking world, with all its woes, 

Oh! not so dismal as the world of dreams ! 


Julian. The dreams of sleep, though dreadful, are unreal, 


And therefore no one pities them ; but I 

Found no relief from waking, for a weight, 
Heavier than ever hung on fantasy, 

Awaited me on opening of my eyes ; 

And then I knew that no imaginings 

Could ever be so woful as the truth. 

But be those years and all their agonies 
Extinguish’d in this morn! Oh! hear me now, 
For, Pedro! I could sing aloud for joy, 

If joy like mine were not by § gratitude 
Subdued down to an ecstasy divine! 

Just as the sun was rising from the sea, 

While yet our gallant ship at anchor hung 
’Mid the dim beauty of the verdant waves, 

I left my berth, and on the dewy deck, 
Ghostlike, I took my solitary stand. 

I dared to look around me.—I beheld 

A thousand friends, on ocean, earth, and sky, 

Which I from youth had loved. Oh! all unchang 
They hung in glory, or in glory roll’d, 

Sound, silence, stillness, motion, form, and hue, 
The same that usher’d in the stately morn 
That saw Her my bright Bride. The flaming sun, 
Loving alike the ocean and the sky, 

Each worthy of the god, in the same train 

Of gorgeous clouds involved his majesty, 

And bade the swift beams of his orient light 
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Smite the same billows kindling suddenly 

O’er all the foamy deep. The braided heavens, 
With the same marbled beauty blent their blue, 
Blue, purple, crimson, and that mingling light 
Too glorious to be named. A noble sweep 

Of shore, shaped to a crescent, there embay’d 
Our ship between its horns, and many a league 
Distant, | knew each wooded precipice, 

And almost wept to hear the melodies 

Of my own olive-groves. I raised my eyes, 

And with the inward senses of my soul 

Looking and listening, I forgot awhile 

Our voyage round the wonders of the world,— 
Forgot that I, by fate a mariner, 

Was doom’d to dwell for ever on the deep. 

I look’d again, and as I look’d, the sun 

Seem’d nothing but a beamless orb—the sea, 
Array’d before in dazzling happiness, 

Was now but water—water and no more; 

And that same shore I could have kiss’d with tears, 
Fond grovelling on its breast, its very name 

Had lost its musice—* Barcelona !—Spain !” 
My ear now heard them like a tuneless song. 
I could have cursed mine own identity, 

{t bore so like the downfall of a storm 
Upon my hopeless heart—while all I knew 
Of native Spain or its inhabitants, 


Was, that one Tomb was there! And, dismal dream ! 


‘That among all so many million things 

Alone had my Theresa ceased to be ! 

I gazed intently on the sullen waves, 

And felt them moaning on me to leap down, 
:ven with one plunge into eternity ; 

\nd God forgive me, but the impious thought 
Was gathering power for deed,—when looking up, 
Bright in the sun and streaming to the breeze, 

I saw the Spanish Standard float in heaven. 
Ceased now the morning-watch, and on the deck 
Five hundred men, erect and beautiful, 

Walk’d with a mien and aspect that defied, 

With something like a guarded amity, 

The ever-awful sea. Their stirring feet, 

Gay voices, laughter loud, and cloudless eyes, 
Whose lights, as all the crew moved to and fro, 

} -d made a coward brave, all roused my soul, 
.. at a trumpet’s sound, and glorified 

My country’s Banner flying at the main. 

Soon was our ship surrounded as thou knowest, 
With many a barge that twinkled to the sun 

Her oars of glancing gold, and with her green 
Silk awning idly strove to emulate 

‘The foam-crown’d beauty of the emerald sea,— 
With many a mimic ship, whose snow-white sail 
All proudly lifted its fantastic flag _ 

High as our gunwale,—flag most deftly framed 
By lady’s lovely hand, where fancy mix’d 

Arms of all nations peacefully combined, 
Christian and Turk, Corsair and Maltese knight ; 
While, rising oft at intervals, the sound 

Of instrumental music, clarion clear, 
Soft-breathing flute, and heaven-ascending horn, 
Cheer’d by the clashing cymbal, or subdued 
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By hollow sounding of the muffled drum, 

Gave motion to our vessel,—so it seem’d, 

Though her storm-anchor bound her to the sea. 

Pedro! thou smilest to hear a seaman laud 

The gauderies of these landsmen, and, in sooth, 

I cared not for them, more than for the motes 

Then twinkling in the sun; yet was I blind 

To all that show through foolish misery ; 

For, on my soul, they were most beautiful— 

That fairy fleet light glancing o’er the bay ! 

Climbing our ship-side a delighted band 

Of maids and matrons, ’mid our swarthy crew 

With steps like falling snow along the deck 

Glided with mantling smiles ;—apart I stood, 

With something of a stern misanthropy 

Mix’d with the joy that might not be withstood, 

When, by the Holy Virgin! a pale face, 

Too beautiful for grief, yet all too sad 

For joy !—a face that long had smiled in heaven, 

Else what fond wretch were I !—seem’d looking up, 

Beyond our top-mast, as to catch the light 

Of our far-floating standard! No! her eyes 

Look’d far beyond that vain emblazonry, 

And as serenely on the serene heavens 

They dwelt and fed, that deep blue silence fell 

Through the large dewy orbs into her heart. 

I thought her tomb was built upon the shore! 

For five long years by day and night that tomb 

Enclosed me in its walls—but on thy breast, 

O Pedro! let me lay my dizzy brain, 

For in yon city, by all eyes beloved, 

Theresa is alive !—mine own sweet wife— 

Alvarez daughter—Barcelona’s pride— 

Castille’s fair lily once! the star of Spain ! 
Pedro. Heaven purchased by five years of misery! 

Cheap, although destined only to endure 

One single day! Oh! fatal ignorance 

Of God’s continual goodness, like a cloud 

Self-wrapp’d around our hearts, that in the darkness 

Go groping on for every hideous shape 

Of death, and sin, and shame, and sorrow, blind 

To the fair star of Hope, that in the sky 

Might still be seen a little lucid point, 

Far, far away, if that our filmy eyes 











Were purged by Faith !—But now my friend is happy ! 


Julian. Happy! O tame and unexpressive word ! 
By what sweet-sounding airy syllables, 
Breathings held sacred in the hour of prayer, 
When, communing with God, the soul devout 
Chooses insensibly the holiest names 
For earthly things, as if they were of heaven ! 
How, Pedro! may I tell thee that my spirit, 
Late dark and desolate as the midnight hold 
Of sinking ship that springs a leak at sea, 

Where land is none—no rock amid the waves— 
Now dances through the sunshine, like that ship 
Rescued from wreck, with all her radiant sails 
Spread fearlessly before Old Ocean’s eye, 

Her ensigns holding in their pride of place 
Dominion o’er the winds, and as she stoops 
Queenlike in stately dalliance with the gale, 
Throwing the foam-spray from her roaring prow, 
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The Mariner’s Return. 


The martial band is sounding on her deck, 
Music recording glorious victory; 

Till, at the anthem’s close, the signal-gun 
Sends far its thunder o’er the echoing deep, 
And with the sunshine blends the sudden flash 

Of harmless lightning !—Such a bark am I! 

So bear I onwards to the Port of Peace ! 

Pedro. To sail the seas no more! 

Julian. Oh! Pedro!—friend ! 
When the first shock of blessedness was past, 

I could have smiled to see her widow’s weeds 
Braided so meekly o’er a frame that shew’d 

Life’s loveliest prime, though touch’d as by the breath 
Of slow-consuming sorrow for my sake ! 

Behind the mast her long-wept husband stood, 
And, in the cowardice of sudden bliss, 

Scarce dared I longer to behold her face 

Angelical, the hush’d grief in her eyes !— 

What sawst thou in that banner ? Didst thou dream 
Of thy own Julian’s triumphs, when from top 

Of watch-tower thou of yore didst feed thy sight 
With the first glimpse of his victorious flag 

Above the horizon, till, as she approach’d, 

Stately and slow, with all her bravery on, 

The Sallee-rover, or the Pirate-ba ‘k, 

In sullen silence dragg’d along her wake, 

Lower’d the bloody ensign, and the Moon 

Trail’d in dishonour on the Christian’s deck! 

Oh! why should Pride thus blend with Joy and Love ? 
Thou art alive! And whether on thy heart 

My image is, or wasted Memory 

Survive not Hoye,—and they oft die together,— 
Blessed am I beyond all blessed things, 

In His great goodness made on earth by God! 

Pedro. Pale art thou, Julian ; and thou tremblest. Didst thou 
Not dare reveal thyself ? 

Julian. I reason’d not 
What then were best to do, but I obey’d 
The bidding of my spirit, and was silent; 

And stood apart, even like some guilty man 
Returning to his country, terrified 
By every eye that seems to search his face. 

Pedro. No meeting of your eyes ? 

Julian. Yes. Once there was, 
And mine grew blind. But when my sight return’d, 
Hers I beheld turn’d upwards to the skies, 

And my Theresa wept! Just then there rose 
A Vision at her knees! Its head was bright 
As any star, the colour of its hair 

The same as hers that day she was my bride! 
It wept not—no, it smiled—and such a smile 
Could belong only to Theresa’s child. 
Though as an angel’s beautiful, that face 

A likeness had to mine, and all at once 

I knew that my Theresa had been happy, 
Though, during all our five years’ voyaging, 
Believing I was dead ! 

Pedro. How may we break 
To her the shock of such dread blessedness ? 

Julian. Oh! Pedro! what if these long years—(how long, 
How like a life itself! when creeping on 
On the slow feet of Sorrow)—have so dimm’d 


















The Mariner's Return. 
My image, that the mourner scarcely knows 


Why, and for whom, she weeps! What! if her grief 


Hath brought its own unconscious remedy, 

And, almost happy in her widowhood, 

She hopeth, wisheth not that one called Julian 
Were now alive! Yet, angels bless her soul— 
The calm pure waters of her gentle soul, 
Though Julian’s face be not reflected there ! 

Is she not living? Breathes she not the air ? 
Falls not her gentle shadow in the sun, 

Gentle as silent thought? The seasons breathe 
Their buds, flowers, leaves, before her living steps, 
Gladdening her heart, although she think it not * 
Hears she not human voices? And her own, 
(Oh, me! it singeth in my memory 

More like the echo, than the voice itself) 

Each morn and evening breathes it not in prayer * 
So long have I believed Theresa dead, 

That I could almost shudder when I think 

Upon her face—yet beautiful in life ! 

Pedro! such thoughts have sanctified my being, 
And if need were, methinks this very night 

From Barcelona I could sail away, 

And all life long keep wandering o’er the seas, 
Just kaowing in the silence of my heart 

That she was well and happy! O Pedro! think, 
With what a right grave solemn face give out 
Your doctors in Love’s Court their shallow saws, 
By the poor worldling’s miserable soul 

Most eagerly imbibed, because they fit 

Aptly his changeful nature, and thus seem 

To fond self-love divine philosophy. 

If Love be not eternal, then doth Hope 

Cast out her anchor on the shifting sand ; 

And we poor voyagers o’er Life’s dim sea 

Must, spite of mystic magnet, chart, or pole-star, 
Be shipwreck’d all at last. But thou, O Sun, 
Beheld’st Theresa on my breast a bride! 

And by the sanctities that God and nature 
Breathe o’er the virgin and the wife, I fear not, 
Pedro, that any man of woman born, 

Though as an angel bright, might ever stand 
Between me and the shadow of her love! 

—But, hark! the tinkling of the gay guitar ! 

And, lo! Roderigo, Beauty's paramour, 

High up among the rocks, abstracted sits, 

And to the green-hair’d mermaid frames a song. 
Let us ascend unto the Poet’s cliff, 

And though his brain with its own fantasies, 
Aerial or marine, be busy all, 

Yet Roderigo hath a heart as tender 

As if it ne’er had left a human home! 

Let me to him again divulge my bliss, 

That I may be enabled to endure it, 

And you and he must go to my Theresa, 
And let her spirit comprehend by glimpses 
That ’tis within the ordinance of nature 

That I may be alive, though long deem’d dead ; 
So when I| stand before her she may shriek not, 
Seeing her husband’s ghost. 
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; PHoc. ap Ath, | 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, H 

; An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 


Meaning, “Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE} 
BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.} 





C. N. ap. Ambr. ql 





Scune— Zhe Arbour, Buchanan Lodye. Time—LEight v’ Clock. Prusent— 
Nortu, Encuisu Oprium-Eater, SuHeruerp, and Ticker. Zable with 
light wines, oranges, biscuits, almonds, and raisins. 


SHEPHERD. 

Rain but no star-proof, this bonny bee-hummin’, bird-nest-concealin’ 
Bower, that seems,—but for the trellice-wark peepin’ out here and there 
where the later flowerin’ shrubs are scarcely yet out o’ the bud,—rather a 
production o’ Nature’s sell, than o’ the gardener’s genius. Oh, sir, but in 
its bricht and balmy beauty ’tis even nae less than a perfeck Poem! i 

NORTH. H 

Look, James, how she cowers within her couch—only the point of her 
bill, the tip of her tail, visible—so passionately cleaveth the loving crea- 
ture to the nestlings beneath her mottled breast,—each morning beautifying 
from down to plumage, till next Sabbath-sun shall stir them out of their 
cradle, and scatter them, in their first weak wavering flight, up and down 
the dewy dawn of their native Paradise. i 
; SHEPHERD. it 

A bit mavis! Hushed as a dream—and like adream to be startled aff in- H 
till ether, if you but touch the leaf-croon that o’ercanopies her head. What 
anee! Shy, yet confidin’—as she sits there ready to flee awa’ wi’ a rustle in 
a moment, yet link’d within that rim by the chains o’ love, motionless as if 4 
she were dead! ! 

NORTH. 


oe 


PN etn ee 





See—she stirs ! 
SHEPHERD. ( 

Dinna be disturbed. 1 cou’d glower at her for hours, musin’ on the mys i 
tery o’ instinct, and at times forgettin’ that my een were fixed but on a silly 
bird,—for sae united are a’ the affections o’ sentient Natur that you hae 
only to keek intill a bush o’ broom, or a sweet brier, or doon to the green 
braird aneath your feet, to behold in the lintie, or the lark—or in that mavis i 
—God bless her !—an emblem o’ the young Christian mother fauldin’ up i 
in her nursin’ bosom the beauty and the blessedness o’ her ain First-born! 

NORTH. 

Iam now three-score and ten, James, and I have suffered and enjoyed 
much—but I know not, if, during all the confusion of those many-coloured 
years, diviner delight ever possessed my heart and my imagination, than of 
old entranced m@im solitude, when among the braes, and the moors, and 
the woods, I fullowed the verdant footsteps of the Spring, uucompanioned 
but by my own shadow, and gaye names to every nook in nature, from the 
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singing-birds of Scotland discovered, but disturbed not, in their most secret 
nests. 
TICKLER, 
Namby-pamby } 
SHEPHERD. 

Nae sic thing. A shilfa’s nest within the angle made by the slicht, silvery, 
satiny stem o’ a bit birk-tree, and ane o’ its young branches glitterin’ and 
glimmerin’ at aince wi’ shade and sunshine and a dowery o’ pearls, is a sicht 
that, when seen for the first time in this life, gars a boy’s being lowp out 0’ 
his verra bosom richt up intill the boundless blue o’ heaven! 


TICKLER. 

Poo! 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht—O whisht. For ’tis felt to be something far far beyond the 
beauty o’ the maist artfu’ contrivances o’ mortal man,—and gin he be a 
thochtfu’ callant, which frae wanderin’ and daunderin’ by himsell, far awa’ 
frae houses, and ayont the loneliest shielin’ amang the hills, is surely nae 
unreasonable hypothesis, but the likeliest thing in natur, thinkna ye that 
though his mood micht be indistinck even as ony sleepin’ dream, that never- 
theless it maun be sensibly interfused, throughout and throughout, wi’ the 
consciousness that that Nest, wi’ sic exquisite delicacy intertwined o’ some 
substance seemingly mair beautifu’ than ony moss that ever grew upon this 
earth, into a fivest fabric growin’ as it were out o’ the verra bark o’ the 
tree, and in the verra nook—the only nook where nae winds cou’d touch 
it, let them blaw a’ at aince frae a’ the airts,—wadna, sirs, I say, that callant’s 
heart beat wi’ awe in its delicht, feelin’ that that wee, cozy, beautifu’, and 
lovely cradle, chirp-chirpin’ wi’ joyfw life, was bigged there by the hand o’ 
Him that hung the sun in our heaven, and studded with stars the boundless 
universe ? 

TICKLER, 

James, forgive my folly-— 

SHEPHERD. 

That I do, Mr Tickler—and that I wou’d do, if for every peck there was 
a firlot. Yet when a laddie, I was an awfw’ herrier! Sic is the inconsist- 
ency, because o’ the corruption, o’ human natur. Ilka spring, I used to hae 
half-a-dozen strings 0’ eggs—— 

TICKLER. 
“ Orient pearls at random strung.” 
SHEPHERD. . 

Na—no at random—but a’ accordin’ to an innate sense o’ the beauty o’ 
the interminglin’ and interfusin’ variegation o’ manifold colour, which, when 
a’ gathered thegether on a yard o’ twine, and dependin’ frae the laigh roof 
o’ our bit cottie, aneath the cheese-bauk, and aiblins atween a couple o’ 
hangin’ hams, seemed to ma een sae fu’ o’ a strange, wild, woodland, wonder- 
fu’, and maist unwarldish loveliness, that the verra rainbow hersell lauchin’ 
on us laddies no to be feared at the thunner, looked nae mair celestial than 
thae eggshells! Ae string especially will I remember to my dying day. It 
taper’d awa’ frae the middle, made o’ the eggs o’ the blackbird—doon 
through a’ possible vareeties—lark, lintie, yellow-yite, hedge-sparrow, shilfa, 
and goldfinch—aye, the verra goldfinch hersell, rare bird in the Forest—to 
the twa ends so dewdrap-like, wi’ the wee bit blue pearlins o’ the kitty- 
wren. Damm Wullie Laidlaw for stealin’ them ae Sabbath when we was a’ 
at the kirk! Yet Ill try to forgie him for sake o’ “ Lucy’s Flittin’,” and be- 
cause, notwithstanding that cruel crime, he’s turned out a gude husband, a 
gude father, and a oude freen’. 

TICKLER. 
We used, at school, James, to boil and eat them. 
SHEPHERD. 

Gin ye did, then wouldna I, for ony consideration, M@® future state be 

your sowle. 
TICKLER, 
Where’s the difference ? 
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SHEPHERD. 

What! atween you and me? Yours was a base fleshly hunger, or ha- 
tred, or hard-heartedness, or scathe and scorn o’ the quakin’ griefs o’ the 
bit bonny shriekin’ burdies around the tuft o’ moss, a’ that was left o’ their 
herried nests; but mine was the sacred hunger and thirst o’ divine silver and 
gold gleamin’ amang the diamonds drapt by mornin’ on the hedgeraws, and 
rashes, and the broom, and the whins—love o’ the lovely—desire conquer- 
in’ but no killin’ pity—and joy o’ blessed possession that left at times a tear 
on my cheek for the bereavement o’ the heart-broken warblers o’ the woods. 
Yet brak’ Inot mony o’ their hearts, after a’ ; for if the nest had five eggs, I 
generally took buttwa ; though [confess that on gaun back again to brae, bank, 
bush, or tree, | was glad when the nest was deserted, the eggs cauld, and 
the birds awa’ to some ither place. After a’ I was never cruel, sirs; that’s 
no a sin o’ mine,—and whenever, either then or since, I hae gien pain to 
ony leevin’ cretur, in nae lang time after, o’ the twa pairties, mine has been 
the maist achin’ heart. As for pyots and hoody-craws, and the like, I used 
to herry them without compunction, and flingin’ up stanes, to shoot them 
wi’ a gun, as they were flasterin’ out o’ the nest. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Some one of my ancestors—for, even with the deepest sense of my own 
unworthiness, I cannot believe that my own sins—as a cause—have been 
adequate to the production of such an effect—must have perpetrated some 
enormous—some monstrous crime, punished in me, his descendant, by utter 
blindness to all bird’s nests. 

SHEPHERD. 

Maist likely. The De Qunshys cam owre wi’ the Conqueror, and were 
great Criminals.—But did you ever look for them, sir ? 
F ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

From the year 1811—the year in which the Marrs and Williamsons were 
murdered—till the year 1821, in which Bonaparte the little—vulgarly called 
Napoleon the Great—died of a cancer in his stomach—— 

SHEPHERD. 
A hereditary disease—accordin’ to the Doctors, 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 

—did I exclusively occupy myself during the spring-months, from night 
till morning, in searching for the habitations of these interesting crea- 
tures. 

SHEPHERD. 

Frae nicht till mornin’! That comes o’ reversin’ the order o’ Natur. 
You micht see a rookery or a heronry by moonlicht—but no a wren’s nest 
aneath the portal o’ some cave lookin’ out upon a sleepless waterfa’ dinnin’ 
to the stars. Mr De Qunshy, you and me leeves in twa different warlds— 
and yet it’s wonnerfu’ hoo we understaun ane anither sae weel’s we do— 
quite a phenomena. When I’m soopin’ you're breakfastin’-—when I’m lyin’ 
doon, after your coffee you’re risin’ up—as I’m coverin’ my head wi’ the 
blankets you’re pittin’ on your breeks—as my een are steekin’ like sun- 
flowers aneath the moon, yours are glowin’ like twa gas-lamps, and while 
your mind is masterin’ poleetical economy and metapheesics, in a desperate 
fecht wi’ Ricawrdo and Cant, I’m heard by the nicht-wanderin’ fairies 
snorin’ trumpet-nosed through the land o’ Nod. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Though the revolutions of the heavenly bodies have, I admit, a certain 

natural connexion with the ongoings of—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Wait awee—nane o’ your astrology till after sooper. It canna be true, 
sir, what folk say about the influence o’ the moon on character. I never 
thocht ye the least mad. Indeed, the only fawte I hae to fin’ wi’ you is, that 
you’re ower wise. Yet we speak what, in the lang run, wou’d appear to be 
ae common langage—I sometimes understaun you no that verra indistinctly 
—and when we tackle in our talk to the great interests o’ humanity, we’re 
philosophers o’ the same school, sir, and see the inner warld by the self- 
same central licht. We’re incomprehensible creturs, are we men—that’s 
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beyond a doot ;—and let us be born and bred as we may—black, white, red, 
or adeep bricht burnished copper—in spite o’ the division 0’ tongues, 
there’s nae division o’ hearts, for it’s the same bluid that gangs circulatiw 
through our mortal tenements, carrying alang on its tide the same freightage 
o’ feelins and thochts, emotions, affections, and passions—though, like the 
ships o’ different nations, they a’ hoist their ain colours, and prood prood 
are they o’ their leopards, or their crescent-moons, or their stars, or their 
stripes o’ buntin ;—but see! when it blaws great guns, hoo they a’ fling ower- 
board their storm-anchors, and when their cables part, hoo they a’ seek the 
shelterin’ lee o’ the same michty break-water, a belief in the being and 
attributes of the One Living God.—But was ye never out in the daytime, 
sir ? 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 
Frequently. 
SHEPHERD. 

But then it’s sae lang sin’ syne, that in memory the sunlicht maun seeni 
amaist like the moonlicht,—sic, indeed, even wi’ us that rise wi’ the lave- 
rock, and lie doon wi’ the lintie, is the saftenin’—the shadin’—the dark- 
enin’ power o’ the Past, o’ Time the Prime Minister o’ Life, wha, in 
spite o’ a’ Opposition, carries a’ his measures by a silent vote,and aften, wi’ 
a weary wecht o’ taxes, bows a’ the wide warld doon to the verra dust. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

In the South my familiars have been the nightingales, in the North the 
owls. Both are merry birds—the one singing, and the other shouting, in moods 
of midnight mirth :—Nor in my deepest, darkest fits of meditation or of me- 
lancholy, did the one or the other ever want my sympathies,—whether pi- 
ping at the root of the hedgerow, or hooting from the trunk of the syca- 
more—else all still both on earth and in heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye maun hae seen mony a beautifw’ and mony a sublime siclit, sir, in the 
Region, lost to folk like us, wha try to keep oursells awauk a’ day, and 
asleep a’ nicht—and your sowle, sir,maun hae acquired something o’ the 
serene and solemn character o’ the sunleft skies. And true it is, Mr De 
Qunshy, that ye hae the voice o’ a nicht-wanderin’ man—laigh and loun— 
pitched on the key o’ a wimplin’ burn speakin’ to itsell in the silence, aneath 
the moon and stars, 

TICKLER. 

’Tis pleasant, James, to hear all us four talking at one time. Your bass, 

my counter, Mr De Quincey’s tenor, and North’s treble—— 


NORTH. 
Treble, indeed ! 
TICKLER. 
Aye, childish treble—— 
SHEPHERD. 


Come, nae quarrellin’ yet. That’s a quotation frae Shakspeare, and there's 
nae insult in a mere quotation. I never cou’d admire Wullie’s Seven Ages. 
They’re puir, and professional. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Professional, but not poor, Mr Hogg. Shakspeare intended not in those 
pictures to shew the most secret spirit of the Seasons of Life. In one sense 
they are superficial,—but the sympathies touched thereby may be most pro- 
found—for the familiar, when given by a master’s hand, awakens the unfa- 
miliar—yea, the grotesque gives birth to the grand—the simple to the sub- 
lime—and plain and easy as are the steps of that stair, made of earth’s com- 
mon stone, and without balustrades of cunning or gorgeous carving—yet 
do they finally conduct us, as we ascend, to the portico, and then into the 
penetralia, of a solemn temple—even the temple of life. For is not that an 
oracular line, 

“ Sans eyes, sans nose, sans teeth, sans every thing!” 
SHEPHERD. 

Faith, | believe it is. I was gaun to gie ye prose picturs o’ the Seven Ages 

0” my ain pentin’—but I'll keep them for anither Noctes. And noo, sir, wull 
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ve be sae gude as help yoursell to a glass 0’ calcavalla—or is’t caracalla :— 
and then Jaunch awa’, as Allan Cunningham says, wi “a wet sheet and 
a flowing sail,” into the sea of metapheesics. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 

It is incumbent on eyery human soul, Mr Hogg, to bear within itself a 
Fountain of Will. This, Fichté called its J—the Ego of each individual. This 
should be active and full of all power, endless in the production of de- 
sires—only coerced and ruled by knowledge and apprehensions of right 
and wrong, and sundry tendernesses. 

SHEPHERD. 
1 hear a response to that, sir, in my ain sowle—but no that very distinck. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

To the forming mind, which is yet uninstructed and blind, the dis- 
covery by sympathy of the judgments of others, and the power by sym- 
pathy of their judgments over it, is useful to instruct, to give it know- 
ledge of itself, of them, and of the constitution of things. 

SHEPHERD. 
Didna Adam Smith say something like that, sir ? 
NORTH. 

Yes, James, but not precisely so. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

But when the mind is formed, then it ought to use that sympathy only as a 
means of tenderness—I mean that sympathy which discovers to it the ope- 
ration of other minds. That sympathy ought to be in subjection to its self- 
moving principles and powers. Yes, Mr Hogg, Adam Smith is right in think- 
ing that a great part of actual morality is from this operation of sympathy. 
There are numbers of people to whom it is almost a recognised and stated 
law or truth, that the approbation and condemnation of society is the rea- 
son for doing and not doing. But hear me, sir. The tendency of the Chris- 
tian Religion is to produce the J—the /go—and draw out of itself—that is, 
the Individuality—all the rules of action. Therefore, it is the perfect 
Law of Liberty. In other words,—at the same time that it is perfect 
liberty, it is perfect law. The Jewish Law is wholly external—that is, not 
that it ends and is completed in things external, but its power is from with- 
out, and from without it binds. The other binds from within. Indeed, it 
does not so much bind as reign. 

SHEPHERD. 
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A fine and good distinction. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Now all people who are bound from without, are Jews of this earth. 
They are held, regulated, constricted, and constructed,—edified, that is, 
built-up, of a quantity of intercatenated ideas given to them, which they 
had no part in making, in and by which they desire and trust to live. 
But life is not there, except that life is every where. The number of them 
was great among old-fashioned people, who lived, moved, breathed, and 
had their being among a set of hereditary rules, many of them good, many 
indifferent, and many ridiculous—but, on the whole, destroying the Indivi- 
duality, the J—and lying like a perpetual, although unfelt weight on the 
will. 

SHEPHERD. 

Strickly speakin’, no free-augents. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Now, my dear James, Poetry is of the earth, a spirit analogous to Chris- 
tianity. It is free, yet under full law, producing out of itself both action 
and guidance, both “law and impulse.” Poetry is in willing harmony with 
the world—a vast law voluntarily embraced, and always anew embraced, 
hence, evermore and to the last, spontaneous. The essence of Christianity, 
again, is, that the human being becomes without a will, and yet has the 
strongest will. It is self in the utmost degree triumphant, by means of the 
utter annihilation of self. For the Christian seeks absolute conformity of 
his will to the will of God, whatever that may be, and however promulgated. 
He desires, and is capable of, no other happiness. It would be misery to him 
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to imagine himseif divided from that will. The conforming to that will is, 
then, in the utmost degree, inmost utter spontaneity, perfect liberty, and yet 
absolute law. But in this state, his own will, which, towards God, is nothing 
but the resignation of all will, is towards all human beings utter and irre- 
sistible. He can speak and act; he can do whatever is to be done; he can 
rule the spirits of men; he can go conquering nations in the power of the 
Word, and the sword of the Spirit. Therefore, so he is at once self-trium- 
phant and self-annihilated. He is self-annihilated, for he has given himself 
up; he feels himself not—is nothing—mere conformity—passiveness— 
manifestations of an agency. He feels only the presence, the spirit, tie 
power in which he lives. He lives in God. At the same time he is self- 
triumphant. For what is self, but the innermost and very nature of the 
being, the “ intima et ipsissima essentia?” All that is subsequent and ac- 
cidental is not self; but this Christian Love, as it advances, throws off, ex- 
pels more and more, every thing that is subsequent and accidental, bringing 
out into activity, consciousness, and power, that nature which was given 
with being to the soul. Moreover, this state of surrendered, happy Love, 
searches that nature with pleasures nothing short of ecstasy. So that the 
ultimate extinction of self becomes its unspeakable happiness; and self, 
annihilated, exalted in glory, and bathed in bliss, is self-triumphant, and 
Death is Immortality. 
SHEPHERD. 

O man! if them that’s kickin’ up sic a row the noo about the doc- 
trine o’ the Christian religion, had looked intill the depths o’ their ain natur 
wi’ your een, they had a’ been as mum as mice keekin’ roun’ the end o’ a 
pew, in place of scrauchin’ like pyots on the Jeads, or a hoody wi’ a sair 
throat. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

I know not to what you allude, Mr Hogg, for I live out of what is called 
the Religious World. 

SHEPHERD. 

A loud, noisy, vulgar, bawling, brawling, wranglin’, branglin’, routin’ and 
roarin’ warld—maist unfittin’ indeed for the likes o’ you, sir, wha, under 
the shadows o’ woods and mountains, at midnight, communes wi’ your ain 
heart, and is still. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

No religious controversy in modern days, sir, ever seemed to me to reach 
back into those recesses in my spirit where the sources lie from which well 
out the bitter or the sweet waters—the sins and the miseries—the holinesses 
and the happinesses, of our incomprehensible being ! 

SHEPHERD. 
And if they ever do, hoo drumly the stream ! 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Better even a mere sentimental religion, which, though shallow, is pure, 
than those audacious doctrines broached by Pride-in-Humility, who, blind 
as the bat, essays the flight of the eagle, and ignorant of the lowest natures, 
yet claims acquaintance with the decrees of the Most High. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye—better far a sentimental—a poetical religion, as you say, sir—though 
that’s far frae bein’ the true thing either—for o’ a’ the Three Blessings o’ Man, 
the last is the best—Love, Poetry, and Religion. What'n a book micht be 
written, I’ve aften thocht—and aiblins may hae said—on thae three words! 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Yes, my dear James—Beauty, the soul of Poetry, is indeed divine—but 
there is that which is diviner still—and that is Dury. 
Flowers laugh before her on their beds, 
And fragrance in her footing treads; 
She doth preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the eternal heavens through her are fresh and strong. 


SHEPHERD, 
Wha said that ? 
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ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. ; 
Who ?—Wordsworth. And the Edinburgh Review—laughed. 
SHEPHERD. 
He has made it, sin syne, lauch out o’ the wrang side o’ its mouth. He 
soars. 


NORTH. 

Human life is always, in its highest moral exhibitions, sublime rather 
than beautiful—and the sublimity is not that of the imagination, but of the 
soul. 

SHEPHERD. 
That’s very fine, sir; I wish you would say it ower again—do. 
NORTH. 

The setting or the rising sun, being mere matter, are in themselves, James, 
nothing, unless they are clothed in light by the imagination, unless the east 
and the west are irradiated by poetry. But the spirit that is within us, is 
an existence, in itself vast and imperishable, and we see and know its nature 
—its essence then best, when we regard it with the steadiest, most solemn, 
and unimpassioned gaze—not veiling it in earthly imagery, and adorning it 
with the garments of sense, and then worshipping its imagined grandeur and 
beauty with such emotions as we creatures of the clay, children of the dust, 
have been wont to cherish towards transitory shadows—the fleeting phan- 
toms of our own raising—but stripping it rather bare of all vain and idle, 
however bright and endearing colours, poured over it by the yearnings, and 
longings, and passions of an earthly love—and trying to behold it in its true 
form and lineaments, not afraid that even. when it stands forth in its own 
proper lights and proportjons, Virtue will ever seem less than angelical and 
divine—although her countenance may be somewhat sad, her eyes alter- 
nately raised to heaven in hope, and cast down in fear to the earth—her 
voice, it may be, tremulous—or mute, as she stands before her Creator, her 
Saviour, and her Judge,—her beauty visible, perhaps, to the intelligences, 
to the bright Ardours round the throne—but all unknown to herself, for she 
is humble, awe-struck, and sore afraid. And so, too, were all the countless 
multitudes of human beings, who have in this life—so evanescent—put their 
trust perhaps too much in her—although her name was Virtue,—for still 
she was but human—and there is a strong taint—a dire corruption in all 
most bright and beautiful—that was once but an apparition of this earth. 

SHEPHERD. 
Mr De Qunshy, do na ye admire that ? 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
I do. 
NORTH, 


It will, I believe, be found, that in the highest moral judgment of the cha- 
racters of men, the feeling or emotion of beauty will not exist at all—but that 
it will have melted away and disappeared in a state of mind more suitable 
to the solemn, the sacred subject. A human being has done his duty, and 
gone to his reward. “ God grant, in his infinite mercy, that I may do mine, 
and escape from darkness into eternal light!” That is, or ought to be—the 
first feeling, or thought of self—so suddenl* mterfused with the moral judg- 
ment on our dead brother, that it is as one and the same feeling and thought 
—too awful—too dreadful to be beautiful,—for the soul is with gloom 
overshadowed—and the only light that breaks through it, is light straight 
from Heaven,—light ineffable, and that must not be profaned by an earthly 
name, whose very meaning evanishes with the earth, and is merged into an- 
other state of being—when we can only say, 


“ Come then, expressive Silence, muse his praise.” 


ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

And so, sir, in like manner, many descriptions may be given, and ought 
to be given, of suffering virtue, in which the sense or feeling of beauty is 
strong—for the love of virtue is thus excited and encouraged by delight. 
But carry on the representation of the trials of virtue to the last extremity 
—defeated or triumphant, failing or victorioue—and then the moral mind— 
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the conscience—will not be satisfied with the beautiful—nay, will be im. 
patient of it—will turn from it austerely away—and will be satisfied and 
elevated by the calm, clear perception, that the poor, frail, erring, and sin- 
ful creature, lying perhaps on its forsaken bed of straw, has striven, with 
all its heart and all its soul, to do the will of its heavenly Father—and dares 
to hope that, by the atonement, it may see the face of God. In such a 
scene as this, the spirit of the looker-on is gathered up into one Thought— 
and that is a Mystery—of its own origin and of its own destiny—and all 
other thoughts would be felt repugnant to that awe-struck mood, nor would 
they coalesce with feelings breathed on it from the promised land lying in 
light unvisited beyond death and the grave. ‘ 

; NORTH. 

You pause—and, therefore, I say, that such states of mind as these can- 
not be of long endurance. For they belong only to the most awful hours 
and events of this life. They pass away, either entirely, to rise up again 
with renovated force, on occasions that demand them, or they blend with 
inferior states, solemnizing and sanctifying them; and then to such states 
the term beautiful may, I think, be correctly and well applied. For the 
mere human natural affections of love, and delight, and pity, and admira- 
tion,—these all blend with our moral judgments and emotions—and the pic- 
ture of the entire state of mind, if naturally and truly drawn, may be, nay, 
ought to be, bright with the lights of poetry. To such pictures we apply 
the term Beautiful ;—they find their place among the moral literature of a 
people, and when studied, under the sanction and guidance of thoughts 
higher still, they cannot fail to be friendly to virtue. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

May I speak, sir ?—That the highest moral judgment, however, is some- 
thing in itself, apart from all such emotions, excellent and useful as they 
are, and how amiable and endearing I need not say, is proved by this—that 
there are many men of such virtue as awes us, and seems-to us beyond and 
above our reach, who have nevertheless seemed to have never felt at all, 
or but very faintly, the emotion of the beauty of virtue. The Word of God 
they knew must be obeyed—to obey it they set themselves with all their 
collected might: To avert the wrath—to gain the love of God, was all their 
aim, day and night—and that was to be done but by bringing their will into 
accordance with, and subjection to, the will of God. The struggle was 
against sin—and for righteousness—shall a soul be saved or lost And no 
other emotion could be permitted to blend with thoughts due to God 
alone, from his creature striving to obey his laws, and hearing ever and 
anon a “ still small voice” whispering in his ear that the reward of obedi- 
ence, the punishment of disobedience, must be beyond all comprehension, 
—and, necessarily, (the soul itself being immortal,) enduring through all 
eternity. 

SHEPHERD. 
If you will alloo a simple shepherd to speak on sic a theme—— 
NORTH. 

Yes, my dearest James, you can, if you choose, speak on it better than 
either of us. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel, then, that is the view o’ virtue that seems maist consistent wi’ the 
revelation o’ its true nature by Christianity. Isna there, sirs, a perpe- 
tual struggle—a ceevil war—in ilka man’s heart? This we ken, whenever 
we have an opportunity o’ discerning what is gaun on in the hearts o’ ithers, 
—this we ken, whenever we set ourselves to tak a steady gaze intill the secrets 
of our ain. We are, then, moved—aye, appalled, by much that we behold; 
and wherever there is sin, there, be assured, will be sorrow. But arena 
we aften cheered, and consoled, too, by much that we behold ? And where- 
ever there is goodness, our ain heart, as weel’s them o’ the spectators, burns 
within us! Aye—it burns within us. We feel—we see, that we or our bre- 
thren are pairtly as God would wish—as we must be afore we can hope to 
see his face in mercy. I’ve often thocht intill mysell that that feeling is ane 
that we may desecrate (is that the richt word?) by ranking it amang them 
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that appertains to our senses and our imagination, rather than to the reli- 
cious soul, 
: NORTH. 
Mr De Quincey ¢ 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Listen. An extraordinary man indeed, sir! 
SHEPHERD. 

No me; there’s naething extraordinar’ about me, mair than about a thou- 
sand ither Scottish shepherds. But ca’ not, I say, the face o’ that father beau- 
tifu’, who stands beside the bier o’ his only son, and wi’ his ain withered 
hands helps to let doon the body into the grave—though all its lines, deep 
as they are, are peacefu’ and untroubled, and the grey uncovered head 
maist reverend and affecting in the sunshine that falls at the same time on 
the coffin of him who was last week the sole stay o’ his auld age! But if 
you could venture in thocht to be wi’ that auld man when he is on his knees 
before God, in his lanely room, blessing him for a’ his mercies, even for 
having taken awa’ the licht o’ his eyes, extinguished it in a moment, and left 
a’ the house in darkness—you would not then, if you saw into his inner 
spirit, venture to ca’ the calm that slept there—beautifu’! Na, na,na! In 
it you would feel assurance o’ the immortality of the Soul—o’ the transito- 
riness o’ mere human sorrows—o’ the vanity o’ a’ passion that clings to the 
clay—o’ the power which the spirit possesses in richt o’ its origin to see 
God’s eternal justice in the midst o’ sic utter bereavement as might well 
shake its faith in the Invisible—o’ a life where there is nae decaying frame 
to weep over and to bewail; and sae thinkin’—and sae feeling—ye would 
behold in that old man kneelin’ in your unkent presence, an eemage o’ human 
nature by its intensest sufferings raised and reconciled to that feenal state 
0’ obedience, acquiescence, and resignation to the will o’ the Supreme, 
which is virtue, morality, piety, in ae word—reELicion. Aye, the feenal con- 
summation 0’ mortality putting on immortality, o’ the Soul shedding the 
slough o’ its earthly affections, and reappearing amaist in its pristine inno- 
cence, nae unfit inhabitant o’ Heaven. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Say not that a thousand Scottish shepherds could so speak, my dear sir. 
SHEPHERD. 

Aye, and far better, too. But hearken till me—When that state o’ mind 
passed away frae us, and we becam willing to find relief, as it were, frae 
thochts so far aboon the level o’ them that must be our daily thochts, then 
we micht, and then probably we would, begin to speak, sir, o’ the beauty o’ 
the auld man’s resignation, and in poetry or painting, the picture might be 
pronounced beautifu’, for then our souls would hae subsided, and the 
deeper, the mair solemn, and the mair awfu’ o’ our emotions would o’ them- 
selves hae retired to rest within the recesses o’ the heart, alang wi’ maist 0’ 
the maist mysterious o’ our moral and religious convictions.—( Dog barks.) 
Heavens! 1 cou’d hae thocht that was Bronte! 

NORTH. 
No bark like his, James, now belongs to the world of sound. 
SHEPHERD. 

Purple black was he all over, except the star on his breast—as the raven’s 
wing. Strength and sagacity emboldened his bounding beauty, and a fierce- 
ness lay deep down within the quiet lustre o’ his een that tauld ye, even 
when he laid his head upon your knees, and smiled up to your face like 
a verra intellectual and moral cretur,—as he was,—that had he been anger- 
ed, he cou’d hae torn in pieces a lion. 

NORTH. 

Not a child of three years old and upwards, in the neighbourhood of the 
Lodge, that had not hung by his mane, and played with his fangs, and been 
affectionately worried by him on the flowery greensward. 

SHEPHERD. 

Justlike a stalwart father gambollin’ wi’ his lauchin’ bairns!—And yet there 
was a heart that cou’d bring itsell to pushion Bronte! When the atheist flung 
him the arsenic ba’, the deevil was at his elbow, 
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NORTH. 
And would that my fist were now at his jugular ! 
SHEPHERD, 
What a nieve o’ irn!—Unclinch’t, sir, for it’s fearsome. 
NORTH, 

Had the murder been perpetrated by ten detected Gilmerton carters, I 

would have smashed them like crockery ! 
SHEPHERD. 

En masse or seriawtim, till the cart-ruts ran wi’ their felon bluid, and a 
race o’ slit noses gaed staggerin’ through the stoure, and then like a heap o’ 
bashed and birzed paddocks wallopped intill the ditch. 

NORTH. 

*Twas a murder worthy of Hare, or Burke, or the bloodiest of their most 
cruel and cowardly abettors. 

SHEPHERD. 

I agree wi’ you, sir ;—but dinna look so white, and sae black, and sae red 
in the face, and then sae mottled, as if you had the measles; for see, sir, 
how the evening sunshine is sleepin’ on his grave! 

NORTH. 

No yew-tree, James, ever grew so fast before—Mrs Gentle herself plant- 
ed it at his head. My own eyes were somewhat dim, but as for hers—God 
love them !—they streamed like April skies—and nowhere else in all the 
garden are the daisies so bright as on that small mound. That wreath, so 
curiously wrought into the very form of flowery letters, seems to fantasy 
like a funeral inscription—his very name—Bronte. 

SHEPHERD. 

Murdev’s murder, whether the thing pushioned hae fowre legs or only twa 
—for the crime is curdled into crime in the blackness o’ the sinner’s heart, 
and the revengefu’ shedder even of bestial blood would, were the same de- 
mon to mutter into his ears, and shut his eyes to the gallows, poison the 
well in which the cottage-girl dips the pitcher that breaks the reflection 0’ 
her bonny face in that liquid heaven.—But hark! wi’ that knock on the 
table you hae frichtened the mavis! Aften do I wonder whether or no 
birds, and beasts, and insecks, hae immortal sowles ! 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

What God makes, why should he annihilate ? Quench our own Pride in 
the awful consciousness of our Fall, and will any other response come from 
that oracle within us—Conscience—than that we have no claim on God for 
immortality, more than the beasts which want indeed “ discourse of reason,” 
but which live in love, and by love, and breathe forth the manifestations of 
their being through the same corruptible clay which makes the whole earth 
one mysterious burial-place, unfathomable to the deepest soundings of our 
gouls ! 

SHEPHERD. 

True, Mr De Qunshy—true, true. Pride’s at the bottom o’ a’ our blind- 
ness, and a’ our wickedness, and a’ our madness; for if we did indeed 
and of verity, a’ the nichts and a’ the days o’ our life, sleepin’ and waukin’, 
in delicht or in despair, aye remember, and never for a single moment for- 
get, that we are a’—worms—Milton, and Spenser, and Newton—gods as they 
were on earth—and that they were gods, did not the flowers and the stars 
declare, and a’ the twa blended warlds o’ Poetry and Science, lyin’ as it were 
like the skies o’ heaven reflected in the waters o’ the earth, in ane anither’s 
arms? Aye, Shakspeare himsell a worm—and Imogen, and Desdemona, 
and Ophelia, a’ but the eemages o’ worms—and Macbeth, and Lear, and 
Hamlet! Where would be then our pride and the self-idolatry o’ our pride, 
and all the vain-glorifications o’ our imagined magnificence ? Dashed doon 
into the worm-holes o’ our birth-place, among all crawlin’ and slimy things 
—and afraid in our lurking places to face the divine purity o’ the far far- 
aff and eternal heavens in their infinitude !—Puir Bronte’s dead and buried 
—and sae in a few years will a’ Us Fowre be! Had we naething but our 
boasted reason to trust in, the dusk would become the dark—and the dark 
the mirk, mirk, mirk ;—but we have the Bible,—and lo! a golden lamp il- 
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jumining the short midnicht that blackens between the mortal twilight 
and the immortal dawn. 
NORTH (blowing a boatswain’s whistle.) 

Gentlemen—look here! (A noble young Newfoundlander comes bounding 
into the Arbour.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercy me! mercy me! The verra dowg himsell! The dowg wi’ the 
star-like breast! 

NORTH. 
Allow me, my friend, to introduce you to O’ Bronte. 
SHEPHERD. 

Aye—I’ll shake paws wi’ you, my gran’ fallow; and though it’s as true 
among dowgs as men, that he’s a clever chiel that kens his ain father, yet 
as sure as wee Jamie’s mine ain, are youauld Bronte’s son. You've gotten. 
the verra same identical shake o’ the paw—the verra same identical wag o’ 
the tail. (See, as Burns says, hoo it “hangs ower his hurdies wi’ a swurl.”’) 
Your chowks the same—like him too, as Shakspeare says, “ dew-lapped like 
Thessawlian bills.” The same braid, smooth, triangular lugs, hanging doon 
aneath your chafts; and the same still, serene, smilin’, and sagacious een. 
Bark ! man—bark! let us hear you bark—Aye, that’s the verra key that Bronte 
barked on whenever “ his blood was up and heart beat high:” and I’se war- 
rant that in anither year or less, in a street-row like your sire you'll clear 
the causeway 0’ a clud o’ curs, and carry the terror o’ your name frae the 
Auld to the New Flesh-market ; though, tak’ my advice, ma dear O’Bronte, 
and, except when circumstances imperiously demand war, be thou—thou 
jewel of a Jowler—a lover of peace ! 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

I am desirous, Mr Hogg, of cultivating the acquaintance—nay, I hope of 

forming the friendship—of that noble animal. Will you permit him to—— 
; SHEPHERD. 

Gaung your wa’s, O’Bronte, and speak till the English Opium-Eater. 
Ma faith! You hae nae need o’ droogs to raise your animal speerits, or 
hichen your imagination, What’n intensity o’ life!—But whare’s he been 
syne he was puppied, Mr North ? 

NORTH. 
On board a whaler. No education like a trip to Davis’s Straits. 
SHEPHERD, 

He’ll hae speeld, I’se warrant him, mony an iceberg—and worried mony 
a seal—aiblins a walrus, or sea-lion. But are ye no feard o’ his rinnin’ awa’ 
to sea ? 

NORTH. 

The spirit of his sire, James, has entered into him, and he would lie, till 

he was a skeleton, upon my grave. 
SHEPHERD. 

It canna be denied, sir, that you hae an unaccoontable power o’ attachin’ 
to you, no only dowgs, but men, women, and children. I’ve never dooted 
but that you maun hae some magical poother, that you blaw in amang their 
hair—na, intill their verra lugs and een—imperceptible fine as the motes i’ 
the sun—and then there’s nae resistance, but the sternest Whig saftens 
afore you, the roots o’ the Radical relax, and a’ distinctions 0’ age, sex, and 
pairty—the last the stubbornest and dourest o’ a’—fade awa’ intill undistin- 
guishable confusion—and them that’s no in the secret o’ your glamoury, fears 
that the end o’ the warld’s at haun’, and that there’ll sune be nae mair use 
for goods and chattels in the Millennium. 

TICKLER, 
As I am a Christian—— 
SHEPHERD, 
You a Christian! 
TICKLER. 
——Mr De Quincey has given O’Bronte a box of opium. 
SHEPHERD. 

What ? Has the dowg swallowed the spale-box o’ pills? We maun gar 

him throw it up. 
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NORTH. 

Just like that subscriber, who alone, out of the poem population of the 

globe, has thrown up—Tue Macazine. 
SHEPHERD. 

Haw—haw—haw—capital wut! Syne he cou’dna digeest it, he has reason 
to be thankfw’ that the Dooble Nummer didna stick in his weasen, and mak 
him a corp. What wou’d hae becum o’ him, had they exploded like twa 
bomb-shells ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

The most monstrous and ignominious ignorance reigns among all the phy- 

sicians of Europe, respecting the powers and properties of the poppy. 
SHEPHERD. 

I wush in this case, sir, that the poppy mayna pruve ower poorfw’ for the 
puppy, and that the dowg’s no a dead man. Wull ye take your bible-oath 
that he bolted the box ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr Hogg, I never could see any sufficient reason why, in a civilized and 
Christian country, an oath should be administered even to a witness ina 
court of justice. Without any formula, Truth is felt to be sacred—nor will 
any words weigh 





SHEPHERD. 

You’re for upsettin’ the haill frame o’ ceevil society, sir, and bringin’ back 
on this kintra’ a’ the horrors o’ the French Revolution. The power o’ an 
oath lies no in the Reason, but in the Imagination. Reason tells that simple 
affirmation or denial should be aneuch atween man: and man. But Reason 

canna bin’, or, if she do, Passion snaps the chain. For ilka passion, sir, even 
a passion for a bead or a button, is as strong as Sampson burstin’ the w ythies. 
But Imagination can bin’, for she ca’s on her Flamin’ Ministers—The Fears; 
—they palsy-strike the arm that would disobey the pledged lips—and thus 
oaths are dreadfu’ as Erebus and the gates o° hell_—But see what ye hae 
done, sir,—only look at O’Bronte. 

[O’ Bronte sallies from the Arbour—goes driving head over heels 
through among the flower-beds, tearing up pinks and carnations with 
his mouth and paws, and, finally, makes repeated attempts to climb 
up a tree, 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

No such case is recorded in the medical books—and very important con- 
clusions may be drawn from an accurate observation of the phenomena now 
exhibited by a distinguished member of the canine species, under such a 
dose of opium as w ould probably send Mr Coleridge himself to—— 

SHEPHERD. 

——his lang hame—or Mr De Qunshy either—though I should be loth 
to lose sic a poet as the ane, and sic a philosopher as tle ither—or sic a 
dowg as O’Bronte—But look at him eaiel up the apple-tree like the auld 
serpent! He’s thinkin’ himsell, in the delusion o’ the droog, a wull-cat or a 
bear, and has clean forgotten his origin. Deil tak me gin Lever saw the 
match o that! He’s gotten up; and’s lyin’ a’ his length on the branch, as 
if he were streekin’ himsell out to sleep on the ledge o’ a brigg! What 
thocht’s gotten intill his head noo? He’s for herryin the goldfinch’s nest 
amang the verra tapmost blossoms !—Aye, my lad! ' that was a thud! 

[O’ Bronte, who has fallen from the pippin, recovers his feet—storms 
the Arbour—upsets the table, with all the bottles, glasses, and plates, 
and then, dashing through the glass front-door of the Lodge, disap- 
pears with a crash into the interior. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 

Miraculous ! 

SHEPHERD. 

A hairy hurricane!—What think ye, sir, o’ the Scorrisn Optum- 
Eater ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 

T hope it is not hydrophobia. 

TICKLER. 

He manifestly imagines himself at the whaling, and is off with the her- 

pooners, 
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SHEPHERD. 
A vision 0” blubber’s in his sowle. Oh! that he cou’d gie the warld his 
Confessions ! 





ENGLISH OP{UM-EATER. 
Mr Hogg, how am I to understand that insinuation, sir ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Ony way you like. But, did ever ony body see a philosopher sae pas- 
sionate ? Be cool—be cool. 
TICKLER. 
See, see, see! 
[ O’ Bronte, 
Like a glory from afar, 
Like a re-appearing star, 


Comes spanging back into the cool of the evening, with Cyprus, 
Nortn’s unique male tortoise-shell cat in his mouth, followed by 
John and Betty, broom-and-spit-armed, with other domestics in the 
distance. 
NORTH. 
Drop Cyprus, you villain! Drop Cyprus, you villain! I say, you villain, 
drop Cyprus—or I will brain you with Crutch! 
| O’ Bronte turns a deaf’ ear to all remonstrances, and continues his 
cat-carrying career through flower, fruit, and hitchen-gardens—the 
crutch having sped after him in vain, and upset a bee-hive. 
TICKLER. 





Demme—I’m off. [Makes himself scarce. 
NORTH. 
Was that thunder ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Bees—bees—bees ! Intil the Arbour—intil the Arbour—Oh! that it had 
a door wi’ a hfnge, and a bolt in the inside! Hoo the swarm’s ragin’ wud ! 
The hummin’ heavens is ower het to haud them—and if ae leader chances 
to cast his ee hither, we are lost. For let but ane set the example, and in a 
moment there ’]] be a charge o’ begnots. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 

In the second book of his Georgics, Virgil, at once poet and naturalist— 
and indeed the two characters are, I believe, uniformly united—beautifully 
treats of the economy of bees—and I remember one passage——— 

SHEPHERD. 

They're after Tickler—they’re after Tickler—like a cloud o’ Cossacks or 
Polish Lancers—a’ them that’s no settlin’ on the crutch. And see—see a 
division—the left o’ the army—is bearin’ doon on O’Bronte. He’ll sune 
liberate Ceeprus. 

TICKLER (sub tegmine fagi.) 

Murder—murder—murder ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye, you may roar—that’s nae flea-bitin’—nor midge-bitin’ neither—una, it’s 
waur than wasps—for wasps’s stings hae nae barbs, but bees’s hae—and when 
they strike them in, they canna rug them out again withouten leavin’ ahint 
their entrails—sae they curl theirsells up upon the wound, be it on haun, 
neck, or face, and, demon-like, spend their vitality in the sting, till the venom 
gangs dirlin’ to your verra heart. But do ye ken I’m amaist sorry for Mr 
Tickler—for he’ll be murdered outricht by the insecks—although he in a 
mainner deserved it for rinnin’ awa’, and no sharin’ the common danger 
wi’ the rest at the mouth of the Arbour. If he escapes wi his life, we maun 
ca’ a court-martial, and hae him brock for cooardice. Safe us—he’s co- 
min’ here, wi’ the haill bike about his head !—Let us rin—let us rin! Let us 








rin for our lives! [ The SHEPHERD its off and away. 
NORTH. 
What! and be broke for cowardice ? Let us die at our post like men. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
I have heard Mr Wordsworth deliver an opinion, respecting the courage, 
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or rather the cowardice, of poets, which at the time, I confess, seemed to 
me to be unwarranted by any of the accredited phenomena of the poetical 
character. It was to this effect: That every passion of the poet being of 
“ imagination all compact,” fear would in all probability, on sudden and 
unforeseen emergencies, gain an undue ascendency in his being over all 
the other unaroused active powers :—(and here suffer me to put you on 
your guard against believing, that by the use of such terms as Active Powers, 
I mean to class myself, as a metaphysical moralist, in the Scottish school,— 
that is, the school more especially of Reid and Stewart—whose ignorance 
of the Will—the sole province of Moral Philosophy—lI hold to be equally 
shameful and conspicuous :) so that, except in cases where that Fear was 
withstood by the force of Sympathy, the poet so assailed would, ten to one, 
(such was the homely expression of the Bard anxious to clench it,) take to 
almost immediate flight. This doctrine, as | have said, appeared to me, at 
that time, not to be founded on a sufficiently copious and comprehensive 
induction ;—but I had very soon after its oral delivery by the illustrious 
author of the Excursion, an opportunity of subjecting it to the test act:— 
For, as Mr Wordsworth and myself were walking through a field of consi- 
derable—nay, great extent of acres—discussing the patriotism of the Spa- 
niards, and more particularly the heroic defence of 


* Tberian burghers, when the sword they drew 
In Zaragoza, naked to the gales 
Of fiercely-breathing war,” 


a bull—of a red colour (and that there must be something essentially and 
inherently vehement in red, or rather the natural idea of red, was interest- 
ingly proved by that answer of the blind man to an enquirer more distin- 
guished probably for his curiosity than his acuteness—* that it was like the 
sound of a trumpet”) bore down suddenly upon our discourse, breaking, 
as you may well suppose, the thread thereof, and dissipating, for a while, 
the many high dreams (dreams indeed!) which we had been delighting to 
predict of the future fates and fortunes of the Peninsula. The Bard’s words, 
immediately before the intrusion of Taurus, were, “ that death was a bug- 
bear,” and that the universal Spanish nation would “ work out their own sal- 
vation.” One bellow—and we were both hatless on the other side of the 
ditch. “If they do,” said I, “ I hope it will not be after our fashion, with 
fear and trembling.” But I rather suspect, Mr North, that I am this mo. 
ment stung by one of those insects, behind the ear, and in among the roots 
of the hair, nor do I think that the creature has yet disengaged—or rather 
disentangled itself from the nape—for I feel it struggling about the not— 
I trust—immedicable wound —the bee being scarcely distinguishable, while 
I place my finger on the spot, from the swelling round the puncture made 
by its sting, which, judging from the pain, must have been surcharged with 
—nay, steeped in venom. The pain is indeed most acute—and approaches 
to anguish—I had almost said, agony. 
NORTH. 

Bruise the bee “ even on the wound himself has made.” ’Tis the only 

specific.—Any alleviation of agony ? 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

A shade. The analysis of such pain as I am now suffering—or say rather, 

enduring 
[TickLer and the Suepuern, after having in vain sought shelter 
among the shrubs, come flying demented towards the Arbour. 
TICKLER AND SHEPHERD. 
Murder !—murder !—murder! 





NORTH. 
* Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati |” 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Each encircled, as to his forehead, with a living crown—a murmuring 
bee-diadem worthy of Aristzeus. 
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NORTH. 

Gentlemen, if you mingle yourselves with us, I will shoot you both dead 
upon the spot with this fowling-piece. 

SHEPHERD. 
What’n a foolin’-piece ? Oh! sir, but you’re cruel! 
(TickLER lies down, and rolls himself on a plat. 
NORTH. 
Destruction to a bed of onion-seed! James! into the tool-house. 
SHEPHERD. 

[hae tried it thrice—but John and Betty hae barred themselves in against 
the swarm—oh! dear me—I’m exhowsted—sae let me lie down and dee 
beside Mr Tickler ! 

{ The SHePuErD lies down beside Mr Ticker. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

If any proof were wanting that 1am more near-sighted than ever, it 
would be that I do not see in all the air, or round the luminous temples of 
Messrs Tickler and Hogg, one single bee in motion or at rest. 

NORTH. 
They have all deserted their stations, and made a simultaneous attack on 
O’Bronte. Now, Cyprus, run for your life! 
SHEPHERD (raising his head.) 
Hoo he’s devoorin’ them by hunders !—Look, Tickler. 
TICKLER. 
My eyes, James, are bunged up—and I am flesh-blind. 
f SHEPHERD. 

Noo they’re yokin’ to Ceeprus! His tail’s as thick wi’ pain and rage 
as my arm. Hear till him caterwaulin’ like a haill roof-fu’! Ma stars, he'll 
gang mad, and O’Bronte ’1l gang mad, and we’ll a’ gang mad thegither, and 
the garden ’Il be ae great madhouse, and we'll tear ane anither to pieces, 
and eat ane anither up stoop and roop, and a’ that'll be left o’ us in the 
mornin’ ’l] be some bloody tramplin’ up and doon the beds, and that’ll be 
a catastrophe waur—if possible—than that o’ Sir Walter’s Ayrshire Tra- 
gedy—and Mr Murray ’!| melodramateeze us in a peece ca’d the “ Bluidy 
Battle o’ the Bees ;” and pit, boxes, and gallery ’ll a’ be crooded to suffo- 
cation for a hunder nichts at haill price, to behold swoopin’ alang the stage 
the Last o’ rue Nocres Amprosian& !!! 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Then indeed will the “ gaiety of nations be eclipsed,” sun, moon, and 
stars may resign their commission in the sky, and old Nox re-ascend, never 
more to be dislodged from the usurpation of the effaced, obliterated, and 
extinguished universe. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae need o’ exaggeration. But sure eneuch, I wudna’, for anither year, 
in that case, insure the life o’ the Solar System.—(2ising up.) Whare’s a’ 
the bees ? 

NORTH. 

The hive is almost exterminated. You and Tickler have slain your 
dozens and your tens of dozens—O’Bronte has swallowed some scores— 
Cyprus made no bones of his allowance—and Mr De Quincey put to death 
—one. So much for the killed. The wounded you may see crawling in 
all directions, dazed and dusty ; knitting their hind legs together, and impo- 
tently attempting to unfurl their no longer gauzy wings. As to the miss- 
ing, driven by fear from house and home, they will continue for days to be 
picked up by the birds, while expiring on their backs on the tops of thistles 
and binweeds—and of the living, perhaps a couple of hundreds may be on 
the combs, conferring on state-affairs, and-—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Mournin’ for their queen. Sit up, Tickler. 

[TickLER rises, and shakes himself. 

What’n a face! 

NORTH. f 

*Pon my soul, my dear Timothy, you must be bled forthwith—for in this 
hot weather inflammation and fever—— 
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SHEPHERD. 

Wull soon end in mortification—then coma—and then death. We maun 
lance and leech him, Mr North, for we canna afford, wi’ a’ his failin’s, to lose 
Southside. 

TICKLER. 
Lend me your arm, Kit—— 
NORTH. 
Take my crutch, my poor dear fellow. How are you now? 
SHEPHERD. 
Hoo are you noo ?—Hoo are you noo? 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr Tickler, I would fain hope, sir, that notwithstanding the assault of 
these infuriated insects, which in numbers without number numberless, on 
the upsetting 





TICKLER. 

Oh! oh!—Whoh! whoh!—Whuh ! whuh! 

SHEPHERD. 

That comes o’ wearin’ nankeen pantaloons without drawers, and thin 
French silk stockin’s wi’ open gushets, and nae neckcloth, like Lord Byron. 
I fin’ corduroys and tap-boots impervious to a mainner o’ insecks, bees, 
wasps, hornets, ants, midges, clegs, and warst o’ a’—the gad. By the time 
the bite reaches the skin, the venom’s drawn oot by ever so mony plies 0’ 
leather, linen, and wurset—and the spat’s only kitly. But (putting his hand 
to his face) what’s this?—Am I wearin’ a mask ?—a fawse face wi’ a 
muckle nose? Tell me, Mr North, tell me, Mr De Qunshy, on the honours 
o’ twa gentlemen as you are, am [ the noo as ugly as Mr Tickler ? 

NORTH. 

’Twould be hard to decide, James, which face deserves the palm; yet— 
let me see—let me see—I think—I think, if there be indeed some slight 
shade of—What say you, Mr De Quincey ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
I beg leave, without meaning any disrespect to either party, to decline 
delivering any opinion on a subject of so much delicacy, and—— 
TICKLER and SHEPHERD (guffawing.) 
What’n a face! what’n a face! O! what’n a face! 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Gentlemen, here is a small pocket-mirror, which, ever since the 

year 





SHEPHERD. 

Dinna be sae chronological, sir, when a body’s sufferin’. Gie’s the glass, 
(looks in,) and that’s me? Blue, black, ochre, gambooshe, purple, pink, and 
—green! Bottle-nosed—wi een like a piggie’s ! The Owther o’ the Queen's 
Wake! I maun hae my pictur ta’en by John Watson Gordon, set in dia- 
monds, and presented to the Empress o’ Russia, or some ither croon’d 
head. I wunner what wee Jamie wad think! It is a phenomena o’ a fiz- 
zionamy—An’ hoo sall I get oot the stings ? 

NORTH. 
We must apply a searching poultice. 
SHEPHERD. 

O’ raw veal ? 

TICKLER (taking the mirror out of the suzpuERD’s hand.) 

Aye! 

NORTH. 
*Twould be dangerous, Timothy, with that face, to sport Narcissus. 


“ Sure such a pair were never seen, 
So aptly form’d to meet by nature !” 


Ha! O’Bronte ? 
[ O’ Bronte enters the Arbour, still under the influence of opium. 
What is your opinion of these faces 7 
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O’BRONTE. 

Bow—wow—wow—wow—Bow —wow—wow—wow ! 

SHEPHERD. 
He taks us for Eskymaws. 
NORTH. 

Say rather seals, or sea-lions. 

O’ BRONTE. 

Bow—wow—wow—wow—Bow—wow—wow—wow ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Laugh’d at by a dowg!—Wha are ye? 

[Joun and Berry enter the Arbour with basins and towels, and a 
phial of leeches. 
NORTH. 
Let me manage the worms.—Lively as fleas. 
[Mr Norvn, with tender dexterity, applies six leeches to the Suxv- 
HERD’s face. 
SHEPHERD. 
Preens—preens—preens—preens ! 
NORTH. 
Now, Tickler. 
[Attempts, unsuccessfully, to perform the same kind office to 
TICKLER. 
Your sanguineous system, Timothy, is corrupt. They wont fasten. 
SHEPHERD, 
Wunna they sook him ? I fin’ mine hangin’ cauld frae temple to chaft, 
and swallin—there’s ane o’ them played plowp intill the baishin. 
NORTH. 
Betty—the salt. 
SHEPHERD. 
Strip them, Leezy. There’s anither. 
NORTH. 
Steady, my dear Timothy, steady; aye! there he does it, a prime worm 
—of himself a host. Sir John Leech. 
SHEPHERD. 
You’re no feared for bluid, Mr De Qunshy ? 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

A little so—of my own. 

SHEPHERD. 

I wuss Mr Wordsworth’s auld leech-gatherer was here to gie us his opi- 
nion o’ thae worms. It’s a gran’ soobjeck for a poem—Leech-Gatheriw ! 
I think I see the body gaun intill the pool, knee-deep in mud, and bringin’ 
them out stickin’ till his taes. There’s whiles mair genius in the choice 0’ 
a soobjeck, than in the execution. I wunner Mr Wordsworth never thocht 
0’ composin’ a poem in the Spenserian stanza, or Miltonic blanks, on a 
“Beggar sitting on a stane by the road-side crackin’ lice in the head o’ her 
bairn.” What’s in a name? 

“ A louse 
By any other name would bite as sharp ;” 
and he micht ca’t—for he’s fond o’ soundin’ words,—see the Excursion 
passim—* The Plague o’ Lice,” and the mother o” the brat would personify 
the ministering angel. Poetry would shed a halo round its pow—conse- 
crate the haunted hair, and beautify the very vermin. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

I observe that a state of extreme languor has succeeded excitement, and 
that O’Bronte has now fallen asleep. Hark! a compressed whine, accom- 
panied by a slight general convulsion of the whole muscular system, indi- 
cates that the creature is in the dream-world. 

SHEPHERD. 
In dookin’! or fechtin’—or makin’ up to a—— 
NORTH, 

Remove the apparatus. 

[Joun and Berry carry away the basins, pitchers, phial, towels, Sc. §c. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Hoo’s my face noo? 

NORTH. 

Quite captivating, James. That dim discoloration sets off the brilliancy 
of your eyes to great advantage; and I am not sure if the bridge of your 
nose as it now ~nds be not an improvement. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel, weel, let’s say nae mair aboot it. That’s richt, Mr Tickler, to hang 
your silk handkerchy ower your face, like a nun takin’ the veil. Whare 
were we at? 

NORTH. 
We were discussing the commercial spirit, James, which is now the ru- 
ling—the reigning spirit of our age and country. 
SHEPHERD. 
The Fable o’ the Bees was an Episode. 
NORTH. 

Will you be so good, Tickler, as repeat to Mr Hogg, who I believe was 

not attending to you at the time, what you said about—Credit. 
TICKLER. 

I conceive, Mr Hogg, that within these last thirty years, the facilities of 
credit in all the transactions of trade have been carried to a ruinous extent. 
Credit has been granted from one house of trade to another upon a much 
less jealous estimate of their respectability than heretofore; and farther, it 
has been the general spirit of all houses to avail themselves to a far greater 
extent than formerly of their own power of commanding credit, so as great- 
ly to enlarge the proportion of their actual transactions to their actual ca- 

ital. It has been the effect of the same spirit, that numberless traders 

in those inferior departments of trade, in which the circulation of their own 

documents of debt as money was dreamt of, have extensively put them 

forth ; and it has been the last excess of the system, that vouchers of trans- 

actions, which had never taken place, have been put into circulation, to no 
inconsiderable extent, as documents of real debt. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Ay, Mr Tickler, and to crown the system, and consummate the work, those 
houses which are to the Commercial World the especial managers of Credit, 
and the organs, I may say, of Circulation to the documents of credit, in part 
acting upon, and in part yielding, to the same spirit, have created, or car- 
ried to an extent before unknown the creation of a species of documents of 
their own—namely, of debt created, either by the deposit in their hands of 
such vouchers as you have spoken of, (in which case it might be said they en- 
larged the operations of credit by substituting their own high responsibility 
for the doubtful or obscure credit of the vouchers made over to them;) or, 
though in their nature essentially vouchers of debt, they have been granted 
upon no debt whatever, but as money upon securities more or less scru- 
pulously taken :—In which case, it may be said, that these Houses, as far 
as they ascertained well their security, and were themselves responsible, 
availed themselves of a Commercial Form to give the utmost extent to 
legitimate credit :—But, as far as they acted upon insufficient security, or 
beyond their own responsibility, that they gave their names to authenticate 
to the public by false vouchers an unreal and illusory credit. 

NORTH. 

Here then, sir, is an indisputable instance of credit acting with injurious 
force in accelerating the operations of commerce. And methinks, Mr De 
Quincey, I see in those othe ave extinctions of credit, and the ruinous conse- 
— they spread around them, the symptoms of a general and fearful 

isease. I see in the application of such terms as avidity, vehemence of 
activity, passion—if they are just—to the commercial transactions of a great 
people, indications of some most disordered condition among them; and 
above all, I recognise in the change of habits, manners, and character, 
throughout all the people of the land, which these years have witnessed, 
an acceleration of commercial activity far beyond what the welfare of so- 
ciety demands—disordering and menacing disorders. 
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TICKLER. 

It is all very bad, sir. See how the fluctuations of commerce, which 
carry life to one part of a country, and leave distress in another, will be 
more frequent and extreme, as the activity of commerce increases. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Yea:—all the powers of Nature proceed by change ; that change includes 
destruction and production :—but in slow change, the *struction is silent 
decay; in rapid change, it is a desolation. 

SHEPHERD. , 

Said ye, sir, that the prosperity o’ commerce includes in it a sort o’ de- 
struction ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

I did. Its improvements are founded on injury; for the improvement 
is the raising of some above those over whom the improvement is made. 
Thus we know that many of the great improvements in our manufactures, 
though they have advanced the prosperity of the country, have spread 
much injury where they were first introduced ; in many places of old-esta- 
blished trade which have made great advancement, many of the old houses 
have quite sunk; and the outcry of the people, and the remonstrances of 
the wealthier classes to the authorities of the country against improvement 
in other places, are all evidence of the inherent tendency of commercial 
advancement to depress while it raises; and therefore furnish grounds for 
an opinion that rapid commercial prosperity will be at all times throwing 
down great numbers into utter indigence and misery, overwhelming by the 
suddenness of their calamity those who in slower change might have fore- 
seen and escaped one after the other from impending poverty. 

NORTH. 

And then, sir, these parts of trade thus suspended, have themselves, per- 
haps, been rapidly increasing ; so that it falls upon a portion of the people 
in a state of rapid increase, who meet it with a greater shock—on large fa- 
milies—and families, too, from long habits of indulgence, severer sufferers 
in distress, and less able to extricate themselves from it. 

TICKLER. 

Besides, in a country urging on like ours so impetuously in commercial 
enterprise, there is another consideration. Is there not a sort of sacrifice of 
the labouring people to the insatiable appetite for wealth of their employ- 
ers? A most inordinate demand for labour has thus been created; for, 
observe, Gents, that I consider not this present juncture of affairs at all— 
But what is the commercial spirit of the age and country ? Thus sex and age 
have been swept into the work with no discrimination. Thus the wife and 
mother of the family has been called from her own place of duty, to be made 
an instrument of work,—girls of the tenderest age have been called into the 
manufactory, and grow up to the age of wives and mothers, with no know- 
ledge of their duties, as instruments of work ; and boys that should become 
the Men of the Community, immersed from their early years in noxious 
employments, and oppressed with interminable labour, rise up a deteriora- 
ted race—susceptible of the appetites of men, but bereft of that vigorous 
spirit which ought to mark the manhood of a people; and which, if it con- 
tains the violence of passion, contains also its generosity ; contains too the 
principle of stubborn endurance, and of hardy contention with any severer 
fortune. And how hung upon that trade, and trembling with every breath 
that shakes it, is a family which only subsists, while father, and wife, and 
children, are all racked with employment? What sort of population will 
that country possess, to meet the vicissitudes of trade itself,—and those 
far greater vicissitudes which the political changes of the world throw into 
It? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Say,—what is the bulwark of a people—the foundation of its greatness 
and the substance of its power ?—The virtue of the people; their courage, 
their independence; the severe fortitude of their souls, their hearts filled 
with just and strong loves, the power of their happiness. This is the con- 
ception we form of the people of this island from north to south. This is 
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the character which all tongues have spoken—which has been avouched 
from age to age—the traditionary faith received by our childhood ; and now 
we look around, and tremble to discover that the dream has passed away 
from the land. The overflow of wealth has run through it, unsettling all 
ancient conditions—breaking up the bonds of life, casting, even upon the 
husbandman amidst his fields, the restless, ungoverned, aspiring spirit of 
commerce—dazzling and blinding the imaginations of the people, and scat- 
tering among them the vices of prosperity, if it has not brought them its 
enjoyments. 
SHEPHERD. 

Dinna mak me dispond o’ the kintra, Mr De Qunshy. Hoo aften when 
a’s black in natur, outbursts the sun, and the warld’s filled wi’ licht! Oh! 
man! but there’s a majestic meaning in thae twa words—Grear Britain! 
Think ye it'll ever hae a Decline and Fa’ like the Roman Empire ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
It seemeth alike to my reason and my imagination, Immortal. 
SHEPHERD. 
And then think, sir, o’ the march o’ intelleck. That strengthens a state. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
It does. But not without the flow of feeling. 
SHEPHERD. 

Capital! I was just gaun to hae said that, when you took the words out 
o’ my mouth. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

We want not, Mr Hogg, a quantity of reasonable, contented, steady, so- 
ber, industrious inhabitants—imere Chineses, and nothing more; but we 
want men, who, if invaded, will spring up as one man—loving their ances- 
tors, who cannot feel their gratitude 

SHEPHERD. 

It would be unreasonable to expeck it 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

——and doing every thing for their posterity, who have done and can do 

nothing for them 











SHEPHERD. 
Gie them first time to get intill existence —and then they’]|—— 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

——men among whom crime is restrained, not by a vigilant police, but by 
an awful sense of right and wrong—who love their soil, and not only see it 
to be rich, but feel it to be sacred—yea! to whom poverty and its scanty 
hard-wrung pittances are the gift of God 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s roosin! You’re an eloquent 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

——who are sustained and animated in this life, by the operation on their 
minds of their convictions of another—a people in whose vigorous spirit 
joy is strong, under all external pressure, and who, stooping out of the low 
doors of their huts—clay-built, perhaps, yet flower-covered—hold up smi- 
ling faces in the sunshine, and from their bold foreheads fling back the blue 
beauty of their native skies, 








SHEPHERD. 
“ Fling back the blue beauty o’ their native skies!” I'll bring in that in 
my speech, the first time I return thanks for my health at a public denner. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
I have been speaking, sir, of Scotland—a country naturally poor 
SHEPHERD. 

No sae naturally poor ’s it looks like, sir. In the Kerss o’ Gowrie 
the sile’s fifty yards deep—a fine rich broon black moold, that shoots up 
wheat and beans twunty feet high ;—and even in the Forest, what wi’ the 
decay o’ great auld aik-trees, and what not, there’s sic a deposit, that in 
diggin’ wells, you hae to gang doon amaist to the verra centre-pint o’ the 
yerth, afore ye can get quit o the loam, and jingle wi’ your pick again 
the grevvel. The Heelans to be sure’s geyan staney—perfeckly mountaws 
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neous athegether—but there, sir, you hear the lowin’ o’ cattle on a thou- 
san’ hills—and the river-fed glens, (naturally puir indeed!) arena they 
rich wi’ the noblest o’ a’ craps—craps o’ men, sir, (to say naething the noo 
o’ the snooded lasses, ) that 
“ Plaided and plumed in their tartan array,” 
(ane o’ the best lines, that, in a’ poetry,) hae frichtened the French out 0” 
their senses time and place without number, and immemorial, frae Fon- 
tenoye to Waterloo ? 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

I do not disesteem your national enthusiasm, Mr Hogg, but I must not suffer 
it to disturb the course of my observations :—and I was about to say, that in 
richer and merry England, there may be less of that dignity of which I 
spoke, because less is overcome ;—the spirit may be less free even, per- 
haps, in some respects,—because the body is better endowed ;—yet hath 
not such a people great conceptions ? Yea, the people of England feel the 
greatness of their country—because they know that she has been always 
free and enlightened from Alfred—Magna Charta—the Reformation—the 
Armada—the sixTEEN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIGHT—that she has ever been 
awful in the sight of nations :—And since, sir, you speak of France, our 
Harry it was that like a lion ramped among the Lilies—our Black Prince, 
that, in his tent with captive kings 

SHEPHERD. ; 

’*Twas lucky for them baith, that they never tried the fechtin on this side 0’ 
the Tweed, wi’ Scotchmen, or ablins, wi’ bluidy noses, they wou’d hae bitten 
the dust at Roslin or Bannockburn. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

I forget the precise lines, sir, but Shakspeare makes some one in that 
noble drama, Henry the V., speak of the “weasel Scot,” who, during his 
conquest of France, “ Stole in, and sucked his princely eggs” 

SHEPHERD. 

And a great goose he was for layin’ them in an unprotected nest amang 

the nettles. Haw, haw, haw! 








NORTH. 

Gentlemen, gentlemen! But let me throw a little light upon the subject. 

[Mr Nortu touches a spring, and the chandelier pendant from the roof 
of the Arbour is set suddenly in stars. 
SHEPHERD. 

My sowle burns and lowps within me—and I feel as if I could write.upon 
the spat a glorious poem ! 

TICKLER. 

On what subject ? 

SHEPHERD. 

On ony soobjeck, or on nae soobjeck. Oh! but it’s a divine idea—the 
idea o’ immortal fame ! 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

There are two great sources of the energy of the human mind, Mr Hogg; 
—one, Delight in the works of God, from which the energy of Genius 
springs—and one, Pride in its own powers, from which springs the energy 
of Ambition. 

SHEPHERD. 

In ma opinion, baith thae twa soorces o’ energy are in a’ minds whatsom- 
ever, sir. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Yes, Mr Hogg, they are; but in different allotment. One, either by na- 
ture, or by the sources of life, will be predominant. If the delight in good, 
in natural and moral beauty, be the stronger principle, then all the energy 
that springs from the consciousness of strength and skill, and from the plea- 
sure of activity, falls into subservience to the nobler power ; and those 
men are produced, who, if their talents are great, and fall in with great 
occasions, receive the name of teachers, deliverers, fathers of their coun- 
tries. But if imagination is weak—and the delight in contemplation of all that 
is great and beautiful in the world, has little sway in the mind, but the 
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pride in its own powers is strong,—then spring up the afflicters of man- 
kind,—then comes that Love of Glory, which is not, as in nobler minds, a 
generous delight in the sympathy and approbation of their fellow men; but 
an insatiable thirst for renown, that the voice of mankind, though it were 
of their groans, may bear witness to their transcendent might, and feed 
their own consciousness of it,—then come those disordered and tormenting 
passions, stung by rival glory, and maddened by opposition, which engender 
the malignant character of genius. For if there be genius in such a mind, 
it cannot maintain its nature against such evil influences; but lends itself 
to any the most accursed work. 
NORTH. 

Nor matters it what the power may be, sir, whether merely external, as 
from birth and place, which, without much native power, has made the 
common tyrants of the world—or whether it be the intensest power of an 
extraordinary mind. If it be intellectual glory and empire among men 
which it seeks, it will tear down Truth and set up Falsehood.—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye, gin it can. 

NORTH. 

And it can, and often does, shaming morality and even religion out of the 
world. In all cases alike, there is the same subserviency of the energies of 
genius to the energy of ambition. But look, James, to their respective 
works. The spirit of genius is naturally creative ; its works have in them- 
selves a principle of duration—because it creates in conformity to the laws 
of nature—and therefore the laws of nature preserve its works. The arts 
which genius has invented, maintain themselves by their importance to 
mankind. Its beautiful productions are treasured up by their love, and 
delivered over from one generation to another,—the laws it has given blend 
themselves with the existence of society,—the empires it has established 
stand by the wisdom in which they were founded. But the spirit of am- 
bitious power is naturally a destroyer; and when it attempts to create, it 
departs from its character and fails. It creates against nature, and therefore 
nature rejects its works, and the process of her laws shall overthrow them. 
It shall build up in the kingdom of mind, error, superstition, and illusion, 
which shall tyrannize for a time, and then pass away for ever. It shall 
build up military strength and political dominion—a fabric reaching to 
heaven, and overshadowing the earth. But it is built up, not in wisdom, 
but in folly ; its principle of destruction is within itself, and when its hour 
is come, lo! it crumbles into dust. 

TICKLER. 

Good, North; at least tolerable—not much amiss. 
SHEPHERD. 

A hantle better nor ony thing ye’ll say the nicht. 
TICKLER. 

Napoleon and Alfred!—The one is already dead—the other will live for 
ever. Alfred! the mighty Warrior, who quelled and drove afar from him 
the terrible enemy that had baffled the prowess of all his predecessors—the 
Father of his people, who listened to all complaints, and redressed all wrongs 
—the Philosopher, who raised upa barbarous age towards the height of his 
own minds, and founded the civilisation of England—the Legislator, whose 
laws, after a thousand years, make part of the liberties of his country ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Better than I expected. Tak breath, and at it again, tooth and nail, lip 
and nostril. 

TICKLER. 

Our imagination cannot dream of a greater man than this, or of one hap- 
pier in his greatness. Yet, we do not, I opine, Mr De Quincey, think of 
Alfred as strongly possessed by a Love of Fame. We think of him as con- 
scious of his own high thoughts, and living in the elevation of his nature. 
But he seems to us too profoundly affected by his great designs, to care for 
the applauses of the race for whose benefit his mighty mind was in con- 
stant meditation. He seems to us rather absorbed in the philosophic 
dream of the wide change which his wisdom was to produce on tlie cha 
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racter of his country; and in all that he did for man, to have desired the 
reflection, not of his own glory, but of their happiness. The thoughtful 
moral spirit of Alfred did not make him insensible to the sympathies of 
men; but it was self-satisfied, and therefore sought them not; and, accord- 
ingly, in our conception of his character, the Love of Glory makes no part, 
but would, I think, be felt at once to be inconsistent with its simple and se- 
date grandeur. 
SHEPHERD. 
You’ve acquitted yoursell weel, Mr Tickler, and had better haud your 
tongue for the rest o’ the nicht—— 
NORTH. 
“ Lest aught less great should stamp you mortal.” 
SHEPHERD. 

O man! Timothy, what for are you sae severe, and satirical, and sardo- 
nic, in your natur ? A girn—or a toss o’ your head—or a grumph’s a’ you 
aften condescend to gie in answer to a remark made in the natural order o’ 
discoorse—but it’s no richt o’ you—for folk doesna like the superceelious 
in soceety—though it may pass current wi’ a tall man on the streets—I’m 
thinkin’ you’ve forgotten your face ? 

TICKLER. 

I vote we change the Arbour for the Lodge. ’Tis cold—positively chill— 

curse the climate! 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Our sensations are the sole 





SHEPHERD. 
If you're cauld, sir, you may gang and warm yoursell at the kitchen-fire. 
But we’s no stir 





TICKLER, 

Curse the climate ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Cleemat! Where’s the cleemat like it, | wou’d wush to ken? Greece ? 
Italy ? Persia? Hindostan? Poo—poo—poo! Wha cou’d thole months 
after months o’ ae kind o’ weather, were the sky a’ the while lovely as an 
angel’s ee ? Commend me to the bold, bricht, blue, black, boisterous, and 
blusterin’ beauty o’ the British heavens. 

TICKLER. 
But what think ye, James, of a tropic tornado, or hurricano ? 
SHEPHERD. 

I wou’dna gie a doit for a dizzen. Swoopin’ awa’ a town 0’ wooden 
cages, wi’ ane bigger than the lave, ca’d the governor’s house, and aiblins 
a truly contemptible kirk, floatin’ awa’ into rottenness sae muckle colonial 
produce, rice, rum, or sugar, and frichtenin’ a gang o’ neeggers! It mayna 
roar sae loud nor sae lang, perhaps, our ain indigenous Scottish thunner ; 
but it rairs loud and lang eneuch too, to satisfy ony reasonable Christian 
that has the least regard for his lugs. Nae patriot, Mr Tickler, wou’d un- 
dervalue his native kintra’s thunner. Hear it spangin’—hap, step, and 
loup—frae Cruachan to Ben Nevis! The red-deer—you micht think them a’ 
dead—and that their antlers were rotten branches—sae stane-like do they 
couch atween the claps—without ae rustle in the heather. Black is the sky 
as pitch—but every here and there, shootin’ up through the purple gloom, 
—for whan the lichtnin’ darts out its fiery serpents it is purple,—lo! bricht 
pillars and pinnacles illuminated in the growlin’ darkness, and then gone 
in a moment in all their glory, as the day-nicht descends denser doon upon 
the heart o’ the glens, and you only fear the mountain-tap ; for wha can 
see the thousand-year-auld cairn up by yonder, when a’ the haill heaven is 
ae coal-cloud—takin’ fire every noo and then as if it were a furnace—and 
then indeed by that flash may you see the cairn like a giant’s ghost. Up 
goes the sable veil—for an eddy has been churnin’ the red river into spray, 
and noo is a whirlwind—and at that updriving see ye not a hundred snaw- 
white torrents tumblin’ frae the tarns, and every cliff rejoicin’ in its new- 
born cataract ? There is the van o’ anither cloud-army frae the sea. What’ll 
become o’ the puir ships! A dismal word to think on in a tempest—lee- 
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shore! There’s nae wund noo—only a sort o’ sugh. Yet the cloud-arm 
comes on in the dead-march—and that is the muffled drum. Na—that flash 
gaed through my head, and I fear I’m stricken blin’! Rattle—rattle—rattle 
—as if great granite stanes were shot out o’ the sky doon an invisible airn- 
roof, and plungin’ sullenly intill the sea. The eagles daurna scream—but 
that demon the raven, croaks—croaks—croaks,—is it out o’ the earth, or 
out o’ the air, cave, or cloud? My being is cowed in the insane solitude. 
But pity me—bless me—is that a wee bit Hieland lassie sittin’ in her plaid 
aneath a stane, a’ by hersell, far frae hame, haein’ been sent to look after 
the kids—for I declare there is ane lyin’ on her bosom, and its mither maun 
be dead! Dinna be frichtened, my sweet Mhairi, for the lichtning shall na 
be allowed by God to touch the bonny blue ribband round thy yellow hair! 
—There’s a bit o’ Scottish thunner and lichtning for you, Mr Tickler, and 
gin it doesna satisfy you, aff to the troppics for a tornawdoe ! 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

You paint in words, mine admirable Shepherd, Nature in all her moods 
and aspects—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Few poets are fonder o’ the face o’ Natur than mysell, sirs; yet a man 
shouldna let ony thing like the chief pairt o’ his happiness in this warld be at 
the mercy o’ its Beauty—the slave o’ the ear and ee—which that man must 
be wha habitually draws his veetal bliss frae the bonny colours or souns 0” 
the mere earth. The human sowle aught to be at last totally independent 
o the ooter creation, except for meat, drink, house, and claes. I say at 
Jast ; for at first, and for a lang, lang time, we maun hang, like sookin’ 
babbies, at the breast o’ mother Natur, or gang stacherin’ at her knees while 
she is actin’ in the capacity and character o’ a great big, muckle Dry Nurse. 

TICKLER. 

Skelping your dolp, James, with storm, sleet, snow, and rain, and, by one 
and the same benign but severe process, invigorating at once head, heart, 
and hurdies. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fie, fie—that’s coorse! What I mean’s this. A man, wha aiblins thinks 
himsell a poet, and wha we shall alloo has poetical propensities, has, by the 
goodness 0’ Providence, been set down in a house on a gentle eminence, 
commandin’ a beautifu’ bend o’ the blue braided sky overhead, hills and 
mountains piling theirsells in regular gradation up, up, up,—and far, far, 
far-aff and awa’, till you kenna whilk are their rosy summits, and whilk 
the rosy clouds—and, beyond a foreground o’ woods, groves, halls, and cot- 
tages, exquisitely interspersed wi’ fields and meadows, which, in the dim- 
mest days, still seem spots of sunshine,—a loch! or, supposin’ the scene in 
England, a lake, a day’s journey round about, always blue or bricht, or, if 
at ony time black, yet then streaked gloriously wi’ bars o’ sunburst, sae 
that in the midst o’ the foamy gloom o’ Purgatory are seen serenely rising 
the Isles o’ Paradise-—— 

NORTH. 

Poussin ! 

SHEPHERD. 

— Deil mean him to be cheerfu’, and crouse, and talkative, and eloquent 
on the poetical and the picturesque—and, to croon a’, proud as Lucifer! But 
only observe, sirs, the gross delusion into which the cretur has cowped ower 
head and ears, sae lang syne that there’s nae chance o’ his recovery in this 
life. He absolutely, sirs, thinks that glorious scene—Himsell ; Loch Lo- 
mond or Windermere—Himsell !—Forgettin’, that if either o’ them were 
struck out o’ being, the beauty o’ the earth would be shorn of its beams— 
or at least all England and all Scotland—Cockneydom excluded—be de- 
solate ; whereas you ken, sir, that were the bit triflin’ cretur himsell killed 
by a cherry-stane stickin’ in the throat o’ him, or a sour-cider colic, in nine 
days he wou’d be nae mair missed in his ain parish—I had amaist said on 
his ain estate—than a defunck cock-sparrow, 

TICKLER, 
And what, pray, James, is your drift ? 
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SHEPHERD. 

My drift? Truthwards on the sea o’ philosophy. The delusion’s the 
same wi’ a’ kinds o’ wealth—bonds, bills, bank-stock, or what not,—the 
man mistakes them for himsell ; but the looker-on is free frae that delusion 
—and sees that in truth he is as poor as Lazarus. Therefore, rug the ane 
awa’ frae Loch Lomond or Windermere, I say, and crib, cabin, and confine 
him in a back parlour in some dingy town, commanding a view o’ a score 
o’ smoky chumleys, and then look into his eyes, and listen unto his voice 
for his poetry. He is seen and heard to be a Sumph. Rug, in like man- 
ner, the man o’ money frae his bags,—let the feet o’ some great Panic tram- 
ple out his Ploom, as you or me wou’d squash a sour Ploom-damass wi’ the 
heel o’ our shae, and in sowle as in body behold a—Powper! But bring the 
Port frae his dwelling amang the licht o’ risin’ and settin’ suns, and amang 
the darkness o’ thunderous clouds, sae grim that they seem to threaten earth- 
quake,—frae amang the pearlins, and jewels, and diamonds o’ mornin’, wha 
adorns the bleakest heath she loves wi’ gossamery dew-draps, finer, and 
fairer, and richer far than all the gems that ever swarthy miners dug out 0’ 
the subterranean galleries o’ Golconda and Peru,—frae amang the meridian 
magnificence o’ lights and shadows, smiling like angels, or a-frown like de- 
mons, shiftin’ or stationary on the many-coloured mountain’s breast, till the 
earth seems the sea—frae amang the one-star-y-crowned gloaming pensive 
wi’ the wood-lark’s sang, or mair than pensive, profoundly melancholy, wi’ 
the far-aff croonin’ o’ the cushat hidden somewhere or ither in the heart 
o’ some auld wood,—frae amang the moonlicht that, after it has steeped a’ 
the heavens, has a still serene fiood o’ lustre to pour down on the taps 0’ 
trees, and ancient ruins, and lakes that seem to burn wi’ fire, and a’ ower 
the dreamy slumber o’ the toil-forgettin’ Earth! 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Exquisite ! 

TICKLER. 
It beats cock-fighting. 
NORTH. 

Go on, James—keep moving. 

SHEPHERD. 

Clap him in a garret in Grub-street, and yet shall he, like a fixed star, 
hang on the bosom o’ infinitude, or like a planet pursue his flight, in mu- 
sic, round the Sun. 

OMNES. 
Hurra—hurra—hurra! The Shepherd for ever! Hurra—hurra—hurra ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Sear his een wi’ red-het plates o’ irn, or pierce their iris wi’ fire-tipped 
skewers, and soon as the agony has grown dull in his brain-nerves, he will 
see the Panorama o’ Natur still, Mont Blanc and his eagles, Palmyra in the 
desert, the river o’ Amazons, and the sail-swept Ocean wi’ all his isles! 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Author of Kilmeny! that is Ivacination! To the sumph (an admirable 
word), every thing is nothing—to the man of genius, nothing is every thing. 
SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

See how genius throws all that arises within itself, out of itself, making 
that which in respect of the reality is subjective, in respect of the effect or 
apprehension, objective. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

The joy and the love spring in itself, and remain in itself; but it flings 
them forth into the object, scattering light as from a golden urn. That joy 
and that love, now poured upon the object, appears to genius as a property 
or nature residing therein, which property or nature, gloriously self-decei- 
ved by the divinity it bears, it thenceforth acknowledges as—Beauty. In 
the same way, or a similar, the mind has before given colour to the grass, 
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and light to the sun. Only, that in the attribution of these merely physical 
properties, it appears to do no more than remove that which is present to 
it in the eye, to a greater distance from it, out of the eye. Whereas in 
beauty, you find an union of your soul with the object—that is Love. Deve- 
lope love infinitely, and you develope beauty. 
SHEPHERD. 
I believe that, sir, to be indeed God’s truth. 
ENGLISH 0) {UM-EATER. 

Both beauty and sublimity—you may remember we touched on these 
subjects at the last Noctes, and indeed an hour ago—appear to be visible in 
visible objects. When we begin to think, we cannot believe that they are 
otherwise; and we abhor the metaphysical attempt to take the qualities 
out of the objects, to make them alien to the eye. Why? Because that 
attempt dissolves the world. It makes that whereon our love, our soul 
has rested as on rock-strong Reality, unreal—mere Figured Air! 

SHEPHERD. 

It would seem, indeed, my dear sir, that our verra life is ta’en frae us by 
sic speculations. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Be it so. The great question is, will we know, or will we have ignorant 
bliss ? Know we must. We very soon become convinced by divers reflections, 
that our first natural and inevitable idea is not strictly true, that the Beauty 
and the Sublimity are not so imbedded and inherent in the objects as they 
once appeared to be. We must give up more and more, and shall find no 
rest till we recognise that they are totally of the mind. Then, indeed, we 
obtain a support—a life—of a different and more sufficient kind than that 
which was at first taken away, in the clear consciousness of the creative 
and illimitable power of the mind. We can rest well in either extreme— 
but between them rest is there none. 

SHEPHERD. 

What for do you no write poetry, Mr Qunshy—seein’ that ye are a poet? 

But you’re prouder o’ bein’ a pheelosopher. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 

There are two principal ways, Mr Hogg, in which every object can be 
considered—two chief aspects under which they present themselves to us— 
the philosophical and the poetical—as they are to reason, as they seem to 
imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 
Can you, sir, make that great distinction good ? 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Perhaps there is no absolute distinction in the world of nature, or in the 
human soul. But let me say, we may consider all things, either as intellect 
without feeling tends to consider them, or intellect with feeling, 7. e. cau- 
satively and passionately. The great, the most earnestly desiring enquiry 
that pure reason makes, is of the causes of things. For this end it comes 
into the world. To intellect thus working, what it sees is nothing—for 
what it sees are signs only of what has preceded—and therefore such spe- 
culation dissolves the fabric to construct it over again. It builds out of 
destruction. But intellect working by feeling, 7. e. imagination, does quite 
the reverse. What is, is every thing to it. It beholds and loves. Imagina- 
tion educes from its objects all the passion, all the delight that they are 
capable of yielding it. It desires, it cares for nothing more. Hence phi- 
losophy and poetry are at war with each other, but they are powers which 
may belong to the service of the same kingly mind. Imagination lives in 
the present—in the shewn—in the apparent—in the Qasouever. From 
the whole, as it is presented, springs somé mighty passion. Disturb the 
actual presentment, and the passion is gone. 


“ If but a beam of sober reason play, 
Then Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away.” 


That line, beautiful as it is, and truae—is yet inadequate to express the de- 
molition, when 1s and sEEMs encounter, and the latter is overthrown. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Plawto pour’d out his pheelosophy in Dialogues—and sae, sir, do you 
—and Ill back ye again’ the auld Trojan—that is, Grecian—for a barrel 0’ 
eisters. I never understood metafeezixs afore—but noo the distinction 
atween reason and imagination and their objects, is as plain as that atween 
the pike-staff o’ a sergeant o’ militia and the sceptre o’ Agamemnon. 

NORTH. 

You have been touching, my dear Opium-Eater, on abstruse matters in- 
deed, but with a pencil of light. Certainly, the effect of right metaphysical 
study is to dissolve the whole fabric of knowledge. Boscovich has meta- 
physicized matter, and shewn that there need be none—that certain cen- 
tres of attraction and repulsion are the only things needed. Others have 
metaphysicized vision. Now, two great bonds of our knowledge, are—habit, 
and the feeling we annex to forms; and we repugn the’ breaking up of 
either. How our idea of a house, a palace, a kingdom, a man, the sea, is 
infused with feeling! To ail doctrines that dissolve feelings or habits, we 
are naturally averse. They are painful—as for example, that which denies 
that colour or beauty is in the objects—just like that further discovery of 
the world, which shews us that those whom we thought all-perfect, have 
great faults. But this is a discipline we must go through—for we begin 
children, and end spirits. There is but One good. There is but One deserving 
of all love. The discipline forms love in us, and gradually and successively 
breaks it off from all less objects, so that we remain with the affection, and 
Him the sole object fitted to it. He is to be all in all. The more you ap- 
proach to total devotion, the more you unite high intellect and high feeling 
to stable and strong happiness. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Sometimes there seems, sir, to be a simplicity of love that is happy in 
mere calm, but it is rare; and generally there is not happiness that is 
not built on the rock, Religion. Every less happiness is broken, imper- 
fect, low, inconsistent, self-contradictory, full of wounds and flaws, or it 
remains solid by a low measure of understanding and sensibility. 

NORTH. 

Did Mallebranche say that we see all things in God? It is not impossible 
that as our moral nature, to find itself entire, must rest in God, so our in- 
tellect must. We cannot be happy—we cannot be moral—we cannot know 
truth—except in him. Thus, it may be destined that our beginnings of life 
shall be on this earth, as if this earth were all. We love the parents that 
gave us birth, the spot on which we grow, all things living and lifeless 
about our cradle. We love this moist and opaque earth, which is our soil 
for our downward-striking roots—here we receive the sunshine and the 
dews—and we begin Terrene. Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her 
own. The homely nurse doth all she can. There seem, indeed, immense 
powers exerted about us to bind us, to shut us up in earth and mortality, 
to make us love finite things, centre and limit our desire in them, and be 
ourselves finite. All our pleasures, all our senses, all habits and all cus- 
toms, seem to close us in; strong passions spring up and embrace things 
finite ; this is earth, and the strength of earth. This is natural man—the 
child—the day-darger—the Savage. Is it not singular to see what a fitting 
there has been, and what quantities of power employed, to make terrestrial 
man? Yet as if this were but a nursery or school, a place of preparation, 
lo! another end! For a power evolves, of which it seems the use to de- 
stroy and abolish what has been made with such pains, as if all that had 
been made were but fuel for this new fire to burn—a crop to be ploughed 
in for the true harvest. The fostered flesh has been strong. The spirit 
comes. If the spirit could have its force and course, the man should gra- 
dually tend towards heaven, as he wears from earth. He should mount 
continually. Morally, this is true; but is it not, my dear De Quincey, 
curious in metaphysics to see it true intellectually? To see the material 
world, that seemed so hard and ponderous, turned into a thought ? To see 
intellect play with it, dallying between its existence and its non-existence ? 
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To see the intellect grow spiritual, till it has rejected cumbrous matter, 
and only knows and sees spirit ? 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

That ingenious man, John Fearn, with whom Dugald Stewart would not 
enter into discussion on a metaphysical question involving the whole phi- 
losophy of the Professor, has demonstrated that there is no matter, and is 
quite satisfied about it. Cant thought that there was, but that we could 
know nothing of it; that it was nothing in the least like what it appeared to 
us to be; existing as a cause of certain affections of our minds, but in no 
sort revealed to them—and even Sir Isaac Newton thought that the most 
solid-looking matter was a most delicate and airy net-work, if net-work it 
may be called, of which the infinitesimally invisible atoms were a thousand 
or a million times their own diameter distant from one another, and that 
all the real matter of the universe, compacted, might be contained in a cubic 
inch ! 

NORTH. 

Aye, thus it is, sir, that metaphysicians and physicians concur in over- 
throwing and absolving our sensible knowledge. They teach us we are 
fools! and that what we take to be solid is the fabric of a vision! 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

True. And is not philosophy, my dear Mr North, the very undoer of 
what nature has been doing from the beginning? To nature, Mr Hogg, the 
earth is flat—the sky a dome— 

SHEPHERD. 
The ane green, the ither blue, and baith beautifu’— 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

The sun moves—and Galileo is imprisoned for thinking otherwise. But 
intellect sees through the coloured cloud of things. It is an alchemic fire 
which fuses the substance of nature, annihilating its customary and known 
form to disclose its essence, which, alas! is not by us to be found! But 
we must conceive this utter disdain and rejection of the admitted world, 
by intellect in its giant, consummated power, and that is the only true idea 
of philosophy. Intellect, therefore, can have no rest but in Deity—and we 
have seen how metaphysical intellect is driven to this, when it comes to 
believe that there is no matter—nothing but a continual agency of Deity 
upon mind. 

NORTH. 

Just so do we find it excessively difficult, from looking at the world, to 
find the true relation of religion to man. The looking at the world natu- 
rally lowers to us the estimate of this relation, because there is so little re- 
ligion in the world—hardly any—and we can scarcely believe every body, 
here too, to be utterly in the wrong. We think the world must have com- 
mon sense, and end in thinking the high notion of religion contrary to com- 
mon sense, and visionary. But do not mankind err—and do we not know 
it? For you see that the multitude miss the End of Life. Have they found 
the possession of their highest faculties—innate in all ? No—not one ina 
million. Have they found happiness + No—not generally. Look sublimely 
upon them, and you deplore them and their fate. What is human life then ? 
Mixed. High affections mixed with low, religion with earth and sin, the 
finite with the infinite. Make an idea of man, and you inevitably take him 
at the highest, and exalt his life to be like him; but look at him existing, 
and you see bright fragments of this idea mixed with what you would fain 
reject from his life. But can this mixture be all that was intended, that is 
to be aimed at, to be required ? Impossible. But we have not the invinci- 
ble, burning, aspiring spark in our thoughts—it is stifled and smothered— 
and therefore we hope neither for ourselves nor others. But see how 
those judge of others who feel on their own shoulders the untamed eagle- 
pinions. See how Christians judge, expect, require—the Saints, the An- 
chorites, the Holy Men who have walked on this world more present with 
another—for whom the veil of flesh has been lifted up or rent. Is it not 
strange that Brahmins, Christians, and Stoics, all come to one conclusion ? 
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ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

A low philosophy, tending more and more to the elevation of the External, 
is prevalent among us at this day in England. Jeremy Bentham is pre- 
ferred to Jeremy Taylor—and Paley has triumphed over Plato. All good 
and all evil is in the Will. The mind that can see the vulgar distinction 
between Faith and Works, must think that roots and fruits are not parts of 
the same tree—and expect to see the “ golden balls” on a rotten stump. 

TICKLER. 
Jeremy Bentham and Paley are, nevertheless, both great writers. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
I shall not contradict you, sir. 
NORTH. 

Yes! that doctrine, while it exacts the most scrupulous adherence to the 
moral lav, is at the same time the most cheering and consolatory of any in 
a world constituted as this is—far more so than any laxer doctrines contrived 
to flatter human weakness, and thereby encouraging vice, and causing misery. 
For, according to this doctrine, virtue and its ineffable rewards may be in 
the spirits of all, be their lot what it may. The slave in bonds may be a 
glorious freeman. He that seems to sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death, may be soaring in light and in life eternal. The sphere of action 
varies from the theatre of a kingdom—the world—to some obscure and 
narrow nameless nook; and if the future doom of men were to be accord- 
ing to the magnitude of their deeds, what would become of that portion of 
the race that passes away silently and unknown into seeming oblivion! But 
once allow that as the Will of a man’s spirit has been, so shall he be judged 
by Him who gave it into his keeping, and the gates of heaven are flung wide 
open to all the uprisen generations of mankind, and the beggar that sat by 
the waysides of this dreary earth, blind, paralytic, most destitute—but pa- 
tient, unrepining, contented before the All-seeing eye with his lot of affliction, 
for him will the heavens lift up their everlasting gates that he may enter in, 
even like a king in glory,—because his Will was good; while the conqueror, 
at whose name the world grew pale, may stand shivering far aloof, because 
while he had wielded the wills of others, he was most abject in his own, and, 
dazzled with outward pomp and shows, knew not that there was a kingdom 
in his own soul, in which it would have been far better to reign, because he 
who has been monarch there, exchanges an earthly for a spiritual crown, 
and when summoned from his throne on earth, awakens at the feet of a 
throne in heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

The coarse buffoonery—the indecent ribaldry, o’ the Noctes Ambro- 
sian ! ! 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Spirit of Socrates, the smiling sage! whose life was love, I invoke thee 
to look down from heaven upon this blameless arbour, and bless “ Edina’s 
old man eloquent.” Unsphere thy spirit, O Plato! or let it even, like some 
large and lustrous star, hang over the bower where oft in musing “ melan- 
choly sits retired” the grey-haired Wisdom-Seeker whom all Britain’s youth 
adore, or “ discourseth most excellent music” with lips on which, as on 
thine own, in infancy had swarmed—— 

SHEPHERD. 

For heaven’s sake, nae mention o’ bees! That’s a sair soobjeck wi’ me 

and Mr Tickler. Get on to some o’ the lave. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Nor thou, stern Stagyrite ! who nobly heldst that man’s best happiness was 
“ Virtuous Energy,” avert thy face severe from the high moral “ Teacher 
of the Lodge,” of whom Truth declares that “ he never lost a day.” 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s bonny. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

From thy grove-gardens in the sky, O gracious and benign Epicurus! 
let drop upon that cheerful countenance the dews of thy gentle and trou- 
ble-soothing creed ! 
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SHEPHERD. 
Od! I thocht Epicurus had been a great Epicure. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
And thou! O matchless Merryman of the Frogs and the Clouds !—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Wha the deevil’s he ? The matchless merryman o’ the Frogs and Clouds! 
—That’s opium. But hush your havers, Mr De Qunshy; and tell me, Mr 
North, what for ye didna come out to Innerleithen and fish for the silver 
medal o’ the St Ronan’s Border Club? I’m thinkin’ ye was feared. 

NORTH. 

I have won so many medals, James, that my ambition die: ze:ersvss7 is dead 

—and, besides, I could not think of beating the Major. 
SHEPHERD. 

You beat the Major! You micht at baggy-mennons, but he cou’d gie ye 
a stane-wecht either at trouts or fish. He’s just a warld’s wunner wi’ the 
sweevil, a warlock wi’ the worm, and wi’ the flee a feenisher. It’s a pure 
pleesur to see him playin’ a pounder wi’ a single hair. After the first twa 
three rushes are ower, he seems to wile them wi’ a charm awa’ into the 
side, ontil the gerss or the grevvel, whare they lie in the sunshine as if they 
were asleep. His tackle, for bricht airless days, is 0’ gossamere ; and ata 
wee distance aff, you think he’s fishin’ without ony line ava’, till whirr gangs 
the pirn, and up springs the sea-trout, silver-bricht, twa yards out o’ the 
water, by a delicate jerk o’ the wrist, hyeucked inextricably by the tongue 
clean ower the barb o’ the Kirby-bend. Midge-flees! ; 

NORTH. 

I know the Major is a master in the art, James; but I will back the Pro- 

fessor against him for a rump-and-dozen. 
SHEPHERD. 

You would just then, sir, lose yourrump. The Professor can fish nae 
better nor yoursell. You wou’d make a pretty pair ina punt at the perches ; 
but as for the Tweed, at trouts or sawmon, I'll back wee Jamie again’ ye 
baith, gin ye’ll only let me fish for him the bushy pools. 

NORTH. 
I hear you, James. Sir Isaac Newton was no astronomer. 


SHEPHERD. 

Wha’s Fluviatilis ? 

NORTH. 

I know not. But his Essays on Angling, in that excellent paper the Edin- 
burgh Observer, are about the best I know out of Taz Macazine, and ought 
to be added to, and published in, a small pocket-volume. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Boyd o’ Innerleithen’s issued Proposals and Prospectus o’ a bit an- 
glin’ buicky to be ca’d “ Tweed and its Tributary Streams.” You maun 
gie’t a lift, sir. 

NORTH. 

I will, James. A good title; and my old landlord is a good angler, and a 
good man. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s towtological and an anticleemacks. For wha ever heard o’ a gude 
angler being a bad or indifferent man? I hae nae objection, sir, noo that 
there’s nae argument, to say that you’re a gude angler yoursell, and sae is 
the Professor. 

NORTH. 

James, these civilities touch. Your hand. In me the passion of the sport 
is dead—or say rather dull; yet have I gentle enjoyment still in the “ An- 
gler’s silent Trade.” But, heavens! my dear James! how in youth—and 
prime of manhood too—I used to gallop to the glens, like a deer, over a hun- 
dred heathery hills, to devour the dark-rolling river, or the blue breezy loch! 
How leaped my heart to hear the thunder of the nearing waterfall ! and lo! 
yonder flows, at last, the long dim shallow rippling hazel-banked line of 
music among the broomy braes, all astir with back-fins over its surface ; 
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and now, that the feed is on, teeming with swift-shooting, bright-bounding, 
and silver-shining scaly life, most beauteous to behold, at every soft alight- 
ing of the deceptive lure, captivating and irresistible even among a shower 
of natural leaf-born flies a-swarm in the air from the mountain-woods! 
SHEPHERD. 
Aye, sir, in your younger days you maun hae been a verra deevil. 
NORTH. 
No, James— 
“ Nae maiden lays her scathe to me.” 
Poetry purified my passions ; and, worshipping the Ideal, my spirit triumph- 
ed over mere flesh and blood, and was preserved in innocence by the 
Beautiful. 
SHEPHERD. 

That’s your ain account o’ yoursell, sir. But your enemies tell an- 
ither tale—— 

NORTH. 

And what do my enemies, in their utter ignorance, know of me? But to 
my friends, my character lies outspread, visible from bound to bound, just 
like a stretch of Highland prospect on the Longest Day, when, from morn- 
ing to night, the few marbled clouds have all lain steadfast on the sky, 
and the air is clear, as if mist were but a thought of Fancy’s dream. 

SHEPHERD. 

What creel-fu’s you maun hae killed! 

NORTH. 

A hundred and thirty in one day in Loch-awe, James, as I hope to be 

saved—not one of them under-—— 
SHEPHERD. 

A dizzen pun’,—and twa thirds o’ them abune’t. Athegither a ton. If you 
are gaun to use the lang bow, sir, pu’ the string to your lug, never fear 
the yew crackin’, and send the grey-guse-feathered arrow first wi’ a lang 
whiz, and then wi’ a short thud, right intill the bull’s ee, at ten score, to the 
astonishment o’ the ghost o’ Robin Hood, Little John, Adam Bell, Clym o’ 
the Clough, and William o’ Cloudeslee. 

NORTH. 

My poor dear old friend, M‘Neil of Hayfield—God rest his soul—it is in 
heaven—at ninety as lifeful as a boy at nineteen—held up his hands in 
wonder as under a shady tree I laid the hundred and thirty yellow Shiners 
on the bank at his feet. Major Mackay, 


“ A lambkin in peace, and a lion in war,” 


acknowleged me as a formidable rival now in angling as in leaping of yore. 
Auchlian, God bless him, the warm-hearted and the hospitable—long 
may he live and be happy, among the loving and beloved—from that 
day began to respect the Lowlanders. And poor Stevenson, mild and brave 
—a captain in the navy, James—now no more—with his own hands wrea- 
thed round my forehead a diadem of heather-bells, and called me King of the 
Anglers. 
SHEPHERD. 

Poo! That was nae day’s fishin’ ava, man, in comparison to ane o’ mine 
on St Mary’s Loch. To say naething about the countless sma’ anes, twa 
hunder about half a pun, ae hunder about a hail pun, fifty about twa pun, 
five-and-twenty about fowre pun, and the lave rinnin’ frae half a stane up 
to a stane and a half, except about half a dizzen, aboon a’ wecht, that put 
Geordie Gudefallow and Huntly Gordon to their mettle to carry them 
pechin’ to Mont-Benger on a haun barrow. 

NORTH. 

Well done, Ulysses. 

SHEPHERD. 

Anither day, in the Megget, I caucht a cart-fu’. As it gaed down the 
road, the kintra-folk thockt it was a cart-fu’ o’ herrins—for they were a’ 
preceesly o’ ae size to an unce—and though we left twa dizzen at this house 
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—and four dizzen at that house—and a gross at Henderland—on coontin’ 
them at hame in the kitchen, Leezy made them out forty dizzen, and Girzzy 
fourty-twa, aught; sae a dispute haen arisen, and o’ coorse a bett, we took 
the census ower again, and may these be the last words I sall ever speak, 
gin they didna turn out to be Fourty-Five! 
NORTH. 

The heaviest Fish I ever killed was in the river Awe—ninety pound neat, 
I hooked him on a Saturday afternoon—and had small hopes of killing him 
—as I never break the Sabbath. But I am convinced that, within the hour, 
he came to know that he was in the hands of Christopher North—and his 
courage died. I ge him the but so cruelly, that in two hours he began to 
wallop; and at the end of three he lay dead at my feet, just as 


“ The star of Jove, so beautiful and large,” 


tipped the crest of Cruachan. 
SHEPHERD. 

Hoo lang ? 

NORTH. 

So beautifully proportioned, that, like that of St Peter’s or St Paul’s, you 
did not feel his mighty magnitude till after long contemplation. Then, you 
indeed knew that he was a sublime Fish, and could not choose but smile at 
the idea of any other salmon. 

TICKLER. 

Mr De Quincey, now that these two old fools have got upon ang- 
ling—— 

: SHEPHERD. 

Twa auld fules! You great, starin’, Saracen-headed Langshanks! If it 
werena for bringin’ Mr North intill trouble, by haen a dead man fund with- 
in his premises, deel tak me gin I wudna fractur’ your skull wi’ ane o’ the 
cut-crystals ! 

[Mr Norru touches the spring, and the Bower is in darkness. 
TICKLER. 
But such a chief I spy not through the host— 
De Quincey, North, and Shepherd, all are lost 
In general darkness. Lord of earth and air! 
Oh, King! Oh, Father! hear my humble prayer: 
Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven restore ; 
Give me to see, and Tickler asks no more. 
If I must perish—I thy will obey, 
But let me perish in the face of day! 
SHEPHERD. 
Haw! haw! haw! The speech o’ Awjax, in Pop’s Homer. 


NORTH. 
Gentlemen, let us go to supper in the Lodge. [ Omnes surgunt. 
SHEPHERD. 
What’n a sky! 
NORTH. 


“ Then glow’d the firmament 
With living sapphires. Hesperus, who led 
The starry host, shone brightest—till the Moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent Queen! unveil’d her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 
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Jewsbury. Second edition. 12mo, 6s. 
boards. 

Pompeiana ; the Topography, Edifices, 
and Ornaments of Pompeii. By Sir Wil- 
liam Gell, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Second 
Series. The work will be completed in 
about twelve parts, forming two volumes. 
A part to be published every two months, 
containing six engravings, and occasion- 
ally two or three vignettes, with two 
sheets of letter-press, handsomely printed 
in royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. ; imperial 8vo, 12s. 
6d. ; proofs, on demy 4to, 18s.; India 
paper, with the etchings, limited to 25 
copies, £1, lls. 6d. 

Literary Recollections. By the Rev. 
Richard Werner, I’. A.S. Rector of Great 
Chalfield, Wilts, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, £1, 6s. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Abbey and Cathedral Church of Bristol. 
By John Britton, F.S.A. M.R.S.L. &c. 
Illustrated by fourteen engravings by Le 
Keux, &. Medium 4to, £1, 4s. bds. ; 
imperial 4to, £2, 2s.; with proofs and 
etchings, £4, 4s.—A limited number of 
copies is printed in super-royal folio, with 
proofs, £4, 4s. ; or with proofs and etch- 
ings, £8, 8s. 

The Theological Works of Samuel 
Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F. A.S.late Lord 
Bishop of St Asaph, including his Ser- 
mons, Charges, Biblical Criticisms, and 
Translation of the Psalms. 9 vols. 8vo, 
£4, 7s. boards. 

The Law of Population ; a Treatise, 
in Six Books, in Disproof of the Super- 
fecundity of Human Beings; and deve- 
loping the real Principle of their Increase. 
By Michael Thomas Sadler, M.P. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

An Essay on the Tithe System; shew- 
ing its foundation on the Laws of the 
Land ; its advantages and disadvantages, 
Edited by the author of “ Church Re- 
form.” Second edition. 8vo, Is. 

Introductions to the Study of the Greek 
Classic Poets ; for the Use of Young Per- 
sons at School or College. Contents of 
Part I.:—1. General Introduction—2, 
Homeric Questions—3. Life of Homer 
—41. Tliad—5. Odyssey—6. Margites— 
7. Batrachomyomachia—8. Hymns—9, 
Hesiod. By Henry Nelson Coleridge. 
Post 8vo. 

Treland, and its Economy ; being the 
result of Observations made in a Tour 
through the Country in the autumn of 
1829. By J. E. Bicheno, Esq. F.R.S., 
Sec. Linn. Soc., &c. &c. Post 8vo. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress ; with a Life 
of John Bunyan. By Robert Southey, 
Esq., LL.D., &c. &c. &c. Splendidly 
illustrated with Engrayings, from De- 


signs of Martin; and with numerous 
Wood-cuts by the first Artists. Demy 
8vo, L.], ." or in royal 8yo, (proof 
plates,) L.2, 2s 

Scenery, C nny and Architecture, 
chiefly on the Western side of India, 
Part VI. (which completes the work.) 
Royal 4to, L.2, 2s. 

The Literary Remains of T hewn as San- 
derson of Sebergham ; with his Life. By 
the Rev. A. Lothian. 8s. 

Mahometanism Unveiled, &c. By the 
Rey. C. Forster. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

Three Lectures on the Cost of Obtain- 
ing Money, &. By N. W. Senior, A.M, 
3s. 6d. 

An Introduction to a Course of Ger- 
man Literature, in Lectures delivered to 
the Students of the University of Lon- 
don. By Ludwig von Muhlenfels, 
LL.D. 7s. 

On Financial Reform. | 
Parnell. Svo, 9s. 6d. 

Freemasonry. A Short View of the 
History of Freemasonry, &. By W. 
Sandys, Esq. 3s. 

Times of Trial; being a Brief Narra- 
tive of the Progress of the Reformation. 
By M. A. Kelty. 10s. 6d. 

On the Revenues of the Church of 
England ; exhibiting the Rise and Pro. 
gress of Ecclesiastical Taxation. By 
George Coventry, author of “ An En- 
quiry relative to Junius.” 

A Letter to a Friend in Paris. By 
one of the Minority on Lord Palmerston’s 
Motion on Portugal. 

The Resources of the United Kingdom. 
By W. R. A. Pettman, R.N. 8vo. 

Notices of Brazil, in 1828-9. By the 
Rev. R. Walsh, LL.D. &c. With Maps. 
2 vols. 8vo, 34s. 

The Last Days of Bishop Heber. By 
the Rev. Tho. Robinson, A.M. Svo, 9s. 

Essays on the Lives of Cowper, New- 
ton, and Heber. S8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon, 
Vols. I. and II. S8vo, 28s. 

Adventures in the Rifle Brigade, in 
the Peninsula, &. By Captain J. Kin- 
caid. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 

An Authentic Account of Mr Can- 
ning’s Policy with respect to the Consti- 
tutional Charter of Portugal. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Letters from Nova Scotia, or Sketches 
of a Young Country. By Captain Moor- 
som. Post 8vo, 12s. 

Sidney’s Anecdotes, Parts J. and II, 
18mo, 2s. 6d. each. 

NOVELS. 

The Barony, a Romance. By Miss 
Anne Maria Porter. In 3 vols. 12mo, 
L.1, 7s. bds. 

Perkin Warbeck, or the Court of James 


3y Sir Henry 
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the Fourth of Scotland, an historical ro- 
mance. By Alexander Campbell. In3 
yols. 12mo, price 16s. 6d. 

Paul Clifford. By the Author of Pel- 
ham. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The Musselman. By R. Madden, 3 
vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The Armenians. By C. Macfarlane. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

First Love. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Memoirs of a Gentlewoman of the Old 
School. Bya Lady. 2 vols, 8vo. 15s. 

Walter Colyton; a Tale of the Reign 
of James II. 3 vols. post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Cloudesley ; a Novel. By W. Godwin, 
Esq. 3 vols. post Svo. 

Gertrude; a Tale. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Carwell; or Crime and Sorrow. Post 
Syo, 10s. Gd. 

The Life of a Lawyer. 
8vo, 10s. Gd. 

The Jewish Maiden; a Novel. 4 vols. 
12mo, 22s. 

Tales of Our Counties. 3 vols. post 
Svo. 

Tales of the Colonies. By William 
Howison, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Family Library, Dramatic Series, 
Number I, containing the Plays of Philip 
Massinger, Vol. I. illustrated with Ex- 
planatory Notes, and adapted to the Use 
of Families and Young Persons, by the 
Omission of all exceptionable Passages. 
With a Portrait, price 5s. 

The Traveller’s Lay ; a poem, written 
during a Tour on the Continent. By 
Thomas Maude, Esq. A.M. Oxon. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Thomas 
Moore, Esq. In post 8voa, 5s. bds. 

The Beauties of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 


By Himself. 
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consisting of Miscellaneous Selections from 
his Poetical Works—the entire Poems of 
Adonais and Alastor, and a revised Edi- 
tion of Queen Mab, free from all the ob- 
jectionable Passages. With a Biographi- 
cal Preface. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Poems on Various Subjects. 
J. Atkinson. 12mo, 5s. Gd. 

The Career of Woman. 
Lewis. 12mo, 6s, 

Mount Sinai; a Poem. 
Phillips, Esq. 10s. 6d. 

Prayer; a Poem, By Frederick Ed- 
wards. 8vo. 

The Pilgrim of the Hebrides. By the 
author of ‘ Three Days at Killarney.” 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Domestic Life; a Poem. 8vo, 48. 6d. 

The First Book of the Iliad; the Part- 
ing of Hector and Andromache, &e. By 
William Sotheby. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Wiseman ; a Tragedy. 8vo, 3s. 

The Descent into Hell; a Poem. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


By W. 
By Charles 


By William 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

‘Travels in Kamtchatka and Sibevia ; 
with a Narrative of a Residence in China. 
By Peter Dobell. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Travels in Timbuctoo and other parts 
of Africa, By M. Caillie. 2 vols. 8ve, 
30s. 

Narrative of a Tour through sone 
parts of the Turkish Empire. By Jc- 
seph Fuller, Esq. 8vo. 

Travels in the Morea. By Willi:m 
Martin Leake, F. R.S. 3 vols. 8vo, L.2,5 

Travels in Peru. By Sir Edmond Ten 
ple. 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, 12s. 

Notes on Haiti. By Charles M'Ken- 
zie, Esq. 2 yols. post Syo, 21s, 





EDINBURGH. 


The Practical Planter ; containing Di- 
rections for the Planting of Waste Lands, 
and Management of Wood, with a new 
method of rearing the Oak. By Thomas 
Cruickshank, Forester at Careston. 1 vol, 
Svo, 12s. 

A Vindication of Christian Faith, ad- 
dressed to those who, believing in God, 
yet refuse or hesitate to believe in Jesus 
Christ whom He hath sent. By John 
Inglis, D. D. one of the ministers of the 
Old Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh, and 
one of his Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordi- 
nary in Scotland. In 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Mornings with Mama, or Dialogues 
on Scripture, for Children from Ten to 
Fourteen years of age. Dedicated to the 
Rey. Dr Chalmers. 18mo, 4s. 

The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
and Prize Essays and Transactions of the 


Highland Society of Scotland, No, IX, 
5s. 6d. 

Parochial Law ; embracing the Law of 
Scotland on the following Subjects :— 
Churches — Church Officers — Church- 
yards— Parish Dues—Manses and Glebes 
—The Poor—Sacraments, Necessaries for 
the Administration of—and Schools. By 
Alexander Dunlop, Esq. Advocate, In 
octavo. 12s, 

The Life of Alexander Alexander, 
written by himself, and edited by John 
Howell, author of “ Journal of a Soldier,” 
* Life of John Nicol,” &e. 2 vols. 12mo, 
14s. 

This singular piece of Autobiography 
exhibits, most minutely and faithfully, the 
real Adventures of Alexander Alexander, 
the disowned son of a gentleman in the 
West of Scotland, It commences with 
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infancy, traverses three quarters of the 
globe, and comprehends a period of nearly 
tifty years of the life of a man who has 
been placed in many trying situations, as 
a Soldier, an Overseer in the West Indies, 


and an Officer in the Patriot Armies of 


South America: it is, in short, the com- 
plete unreserved history of a human being. 
In two volumes, foolscap 8vo, with Por- 
trait of the Author, engraved by Hodgetts, 
from an Original Picture, by John Wat- 
son Gordon, Esq. 

Cases Decided in the Court of Session, 
from 15th January to 9th February, 1830. 
Reported by Patrick Shaw, Alexander 
Dunlop, and J. M. Bell, Esqrs. Advo- 
cates. Vol. VIII. Part III. 7s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Representatives of Scet- 
jand in Parliament, respecting the state 
of our Law, and the Jurisdiction and Du- 
ties of the Court of Session. By a Scot- 
tish Barrister. Svo, ls. 6d. 


Two Essays :—I. On the Assurance of 


Faith. IT. Onthe Extent of the Atoue- 
ment, and Universal Pardon. By Ralph 
Wardlaw, D.D. 5s. 

The History of the Troubles and Me- 
morable Transactions in Scotland from 
1624 to 1645. By John Spalding, Com. 
missary Clerk, Aberdeen. A New Edi- 
tion, one vol. 8yo, 12s. 

A Sermon, preached at Stirling on Sun- 
day the 7th March, 1830, at the Conse- 
cration of the Right Rev. James Walker, 
D. D. to the office of a Bishop in the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church. By the Rey. M. 
Russel, LL.D. In 8yo, Is. 6d. 

The Truths of Religion. By James 
Douglas, Esq. of Cavers. In 8vo, 8s. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. Part 
First of the New Edition, 6s. 

I. The Doom of Devorgoil; a Melo- 
Drama. IJ. Auchindrane; or the Ayr- 
shire Tragedy. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
In Octavo. 

Eanthe, a Taleof the Druids ; and other 
Poems. By Sandford Earle, Esq. 5s. 

The Doctrine of Universal Pardon Con- 
sidered and Refuted, in a Series of Ser- 
mons, with Notes Criticaland Expository. 
By Andrew Thomson, D.D. Minister of 
St George’s Church, Edinburgh. In 
12mo, 6s. 6d. 

Dialogues on Natural and Revealed 
Religion, with a Preliminary Enguiry ; 
an Appendix, containing Supplemental 
Discourses ; and Notes and Illustrations. 
By the Rey. Robert Morehead, D.D. 


I’. R.S.E, &e. In 12mo, 8s. 

A History of Music, containing a suec- 
cinct account of the origin of that Science, 
its Progress 


and Present State in all the 
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principal Countries of the World. By 
William Cooke Stafford, in 18mo, price 
Ss. Gd. 

The Life of Sir William Wallace of 
Elderslie. By John D. Carrick. In 2 
vols. 18mo, 7s. 

Sermons on the Characters of the Seven 
Churches in Asia, described in the Book 
of Revelation ; to which are added, two 
Sermons on the Distinction between “ Se. 
eret and Revealed Things” in heligion, 
By the Rev. William Muir, D.D. Mi- 
nister of St Stephen’s Church. In 12mo, 
4s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. CIITI. price 6s. 

Considerations on the Proposed Alter- 
ations of the Court of Session. By Archi- 
bald Swinton, Esq., Writer to the Signet: 
Svo, ls. 6d. 

Outlines of a Plan of Reform of the 
Administration of Justice in the Supreme 

Courts of Scotland; and Relative Obser- 
vations, with an Appendix, illustrative of 
the Modes of Pleading in England and 
Scotland. 8vo. 

Lectures, Sermons, and Sacramental 
Addresses, by the late Rev. Robert Brown, 
of Dunfermline; with a Memoir of his 
Life, by the Rey. William Johnston, 
A.M. Price 4s. bds. 

The Edinburgh Review and Critical 
Journal, No. CI, 6s. 

The Practice of the Several Judicato- 
ries of the Church of Scotland. By Alex- 
ander Hill, D.D. Minister of Dailly. 
12mo, 3s. 

The True Plan of a Living Temple; 
or, Man Considered in his Proper Rela- 
tion to the Ordinary Occupations and 
Pursuits of Life. By the author of The 
Morning and Evening Sacrifice, &c. &e. 
3 vols. 12mo, L.1, 2s. Gd. 

A Comparison of Established and Dis- 
senting Churches. By the Rev. J. Bal- 
lantyne, author of An Examination of 
the Human Mind.” Edition, 
greatly enlarged. S8vo, price 7s. boards. 

Elements of the Latin Language, sim- 
plified and connectedly arranged. In 
Three Parts. Part First, Rudiments, or 
Introductory Grammar, with Exercises 
and a Vocabulary. By Edward Wood- 
ford, A.M. 12mo, ls. Gd. bound. 

The Pocket Lawyer, or Practical Di- 
gest of the Laws of Scotland ; in which 
all the most important Branches of those 
Laws will be found reduced to short and 
familiar Propositions, supported by Refe- 
rences to approved Authorities: with an 
Appendix of Ferms of Writings, Law 
Ixpenses, &c, 12mo, 


Second 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e. 


February, 1830. 

Local Rank Col. Houston, of the E. I. Comp. Serv. 50 F. Capt. Des Voeux, from h. p. Capt. vice 
to be Colonel in the Army, whilst Fry, exch. rec. diff. 27 Feb 
holding the appointment of Lt.Gov. 53 E. Inge, Ens. by purch. vice Delme, 
of the Seminary at Addiscombe. prom 7 Jan. 1850 

1 Dr. Gds. Cor. Grant, Lt. by purch. vice Thom- 54 Ens. Brown, Lt. by purch. vice Tin- 
son, ret. 12 Feb. 1830 combe, ret. 51 Dee. 1829 

Ens. Todd, from 72 F. Cor. ‘by purch. H. Neville, Ens. do. 
vice Grant, prom. 26do. 55 Capt. Bird, from h. p. Cap vice Fick- 

1 Lt. Penleaze, Cap. by purch. vice Sta- lin, exch. rec. diff. 26 Feb. 1840 
mer, ret. do. 57 Ens. Butler, from, h. p. Ens. vice 

Cor. Mayow, Lt. do. Graham, 59 F. 12 Feb. 1850 
—— Pix, from h. p. Cape Cav.Cor.do. 59 Ens. Hartford, Lt. vice Lukis, Paym. 

6Dr. Capt. Greswolde, tha. by purch. vice 3 F. 24 Dec. 1829 

Warrand, ret. do. — Graham, from 57 F. Ens. do. 
Lt. Mae kay, Capt. do. 62 Lt. Buchannan, from h. p. York Rang. 
Cor. Hon. H. Cole, Lt. do. Lt. vice Kirkaldy, 24 F.12 Feb. 1850 
W. Scott, Cor. do. 635 G. B. Pratt, Ens. vice Reynolds, 17 F. 

7 Cor. Symons, from h. p. 6 Dr. Gds. ol Dec. 1829 
Cor. pay. diff. do. 66 Ens. Armstrong, Lt. by purch. vice 

il E. F. Cherry, Vet. Surg. vice Gauley, Kerr, ret. 26 Feb. 18350 
dead 21 Jan. J. Parker, Ens. do. 

16 G, Grofton, Cor. by purch, — Blake- 71 Lt. L’Estrange, Capt. by purch. vice 
locke, ret. 2 Feb. Upjohn, ret. 7 Jan. 1850 

Gr. Gds. Maj. and Col. Woodford, Lt. Col by Ens. Myers, Lt. do. 
purech. vice Hon. H. G. P. Towns- J. F. Scott, Ens. do. 
hend, h. p. rec. diff. do. Ens. ween ya from 17 F. Ens. vice 

Capt. and Lieut. Col. D’Oyly, Maj. and Sheppard, 41 F. 2 ow 

Col. do. 72 S. Fisher, Ens. by purch. vice Todd, 
Lt. Col. Ferguson, from h, p. Capt. and Dr. Gds. 26 de. 

Lt. Col. do. 75 Ens. Saunders, Lt. by purch. = Da- 

1F. Assist. Surg. Dickson, from 30 F. Ass. vison, ret. 2 do. 

Surg. vice M‘Andrew, 14 F. do. En:. and Adj. Boys, Lt. 13 do. 

6 Hosp. Assist. Murtagh, J.D. Assist. W. R. Halliday, Ens. 12 do. 
Surg. vice Campbell, dead 11 do. Lt. Graham, Capt. by purch. vice Da- 

7 Lt. Morshead, Capt. by purch. vice niell, ret. 25 do. 
Gage, ret. 26 do. Ens. J Jardine, Lt. do. 

Ens. Glover, from 82 F, Lt. do. J. Ryle, Ens. do. 

8 Staif Surg. Cardiff, 2%.D. from h. pe 79 Lt. Butler, Capt. by purch. vice Fraser, 
Surg. vice Mostyn, 47 F. 14 Jan. ret. 2 do. 

14 E. Sevior. Ens. by purch. viee Goode, Ens. Lance. Lt. do. 
ret. 7 do. G. Gordon, Ens. do. 

15 Gent. Cad. J. A. Cole, from R. Mil. 81 C. Humfrey, Ens. by purch. vice Sy- 
Coll, Ens. vice Campbell, 22 F. 14 do. mons, ret. 12 do. 

17 Ens. Reynolds, from 63 F. Ens. vice 82 J. _Brash, Ens. by pureh. vice Peng 
Campbell, 12 F. 51 Dee. 1829 7 F. 26 do. 

R. Campbeli, Ens. by purch. vice Ro- 83 Ens. Watson, Lt. vice Ball, dead 
bertson, 71 F. 2 Feb. 1859 14 Jan. 

J. Ers at Kens, by purch. Vice C amp- Gent. Cad. G. Grey, from R. Mil. Coll. 
bell, 52 ll do. Ens do. 

22 Ens. Campbell, from 15 F. Lt. vice 92 Ens. Ormsby, Lt. by purch, vice Rol'o, 
Mylne, dead 14 Jan. ret. 12 Feb. 

25 Ld. Li. Beauclerk, 2d Lt. by pureh. li. B. Drummond, Ens. do. 
vice Lawrence, prom. 12Feb. 97 G, R. Cummin, Ens. by pureh, vice 

24 Lt. Kirkaldy, from 62 I. Lt. vice Grant, Gillow, cane. 7 Jan. 
prom. do. 1 W. I. R. Ens, Russell, Lt. vicc Thoreau, dead 

50 Gen:. Cad. J. T. Airey, from R. Mil. 1S$do 
Coll. Ens. vice Cochrane, canc. 11 do. S. Hodson, Ens. do. 

32 Ens. CampbelJ, from 17 F. Ens. viee 2 Lt. Stanley, from h. p. R. Af. Corps, 
Payne, dead 4 do. Lt. vice Buchannan, cane. 12 Feb. 

59 Ens. Corrigan, from h. p. 5 F. Ens. vice 
Willock, cane. 18 do. Ordnance Department. 

a Ens. Sheppard, from 71 F. Lt. by, pure RR, Art. 2d Lt. Robertson, Adj. vice Ord, dead 
vice Glasgow, ret. 2 do. 25 May 1829 

42 — Campbell, from 17 F. Ens. vice vd Capt. Romer, Capt. vice ‘Yaylor, 
Campbell, prom. 31 Dec. 1829 3 Jan. 1830 

if Lt. Codd, from. hp. Lt.viee Lowther, Capt. Clarke, from Unatt. h. p. 2d 

, ret. 12 Feb. 1830 ‘apt. do. 

” oe eg Ist Lt. ‘Trotter, 24 Capt. do 

. . ‘ . 7) > 2 ‘g 
R. W. Johnson, Ens. ey 2d Lt. P. 8. Campbell, Ist Lt. do" 

16 Lt. French, Capt. vice OTs Sept 1829 Medical Department. 

47 Surg. Sata from 8 F. Surg. vice Staff Surg. Melin, from h. p. Surg. to 
Millar, h. p. - Jan. 1850 Forces, vice Griffin, h. p. 14 Jan. 1830 

48 Capt. Greville, from h, p. 2 W. I. R. 

Capt. pay. diff. vice Fothergill, ; Sef. Unattached. 

26 Feb. 2d Lt. m 23 F. by purch. 

49 Capt. Ormond, Maj. vice Lamont, 2d Lt. Lawrence, fro 12 ree 1850 
dead 51 Dee, 1829 Lt. Lord C. Wellesley, uni ‘Horse Gds. 

Lt. Otter, Capt. do. Capt. by purch. 6 do. 
Ens. Parker, Lt. do. 
Gent. Cad. W. P. K. Browne, from R. Exchanges. 

Mil. Coll. Ens. do. : ee a : 

50 Capt. Fothergill, from 48 F. Capt. vice Capt. Matryat, 12 Dr. rec. diff, with Capt. Burne, 


Powell, h. p. 2 W. I, Re 26 Feb. 1850 h. p- 
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Capt. Cowell, 6 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Galloway, 
h. p. 71 F. 

oma Connor, 71 F. ree. diff. with Capt Upjohn, 
h. p. 2 W. I. R. 

—— Montagu, 80 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Ste- 
phen, h. p. 

Considine, 54 F. with Capt. Deeds, 52 F. 

Lieut. Taylor, 9 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Chiches- 
ter, h. p. 

Vandeleur, 12 F. with Lieut. Lechmere, 


h. p. 

—— Cobbold, 37 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Whal- 
ley, h. p. 

—— 58 F. with Lieut. Boyes, h. p. 
71 F. 

Wells, 9 F. with Lieut. Jackson, 25 F. 

2d Lieut. Mac Mahon, 57 F. with Cor. Cunyng- 
hame, h. p. Cape Cav. 











Garrison. 


Lt.-Gen. Sir W. Hutchinson, Gov. of Carrick- 
fergus, vice Gen. Moncrieffe, dead 
12 Feb. 1850 


Retirements. 


Major. 
Warrand, 6 Dr. 
Captains. 
Stamer, 4 Dr. Gds, 
Jones, h. p. 6 F. 
Upjohn, 71 F. 
Fraser, 79 F. 
Lieutenants. 
Thomson, 1 Dr. Gds. 
Glasgow, 41 F. 
Lowther, 44 F. 
Tupper, 45 F. 
Tinecombe, 54 F. 
Buchanan, h. p. 69 F. 
Davidson, 75 F. 
Rollo, 92 F. 
Romney, h. p.6 W. I. R. 
Cornet and Ensigns. 
Blakelocke, 16 Dr. 
Goode, 14 F. 
Symons, 81 F. 
Kerr, h. p. Can. Fence, 


Apothecary. 
Gyiby, h. p. Staff, 


Cancelled. 


Licutenant. 
Stanley, h. p- Afr. Corps. 
Ensign. 


Gillow, 97. F. 
Assistant Surgeon. 
Fitz Patrick, 24 F. 


Deaths. 


Generals. 
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Lieul.-Genceval. 
J. Burton, from Roy. Art. East Cowes 15 Feb. 30 
flajor-Generals. 
D. Stewart, from 96 F. Gov. of St Lucia, st 
Lucia Dee. 29 
J. P. Coffin, Bath 10 Oct, 
Colonel. 
Cook, h. p. I. F. O. of a Rec. Dist. Rouen 
5 Dee. 29 
Lieut.-Colone?. 
Durnford, Roy. Art. Jamaica 
Captains. 


9 Dee. 29 


Otway, 46 F. 
Bibby, h. p. 7 F. New York 17 Nov. 29 


Farr, h. p. 28 F._ Healing, Lincoln 25 Dec. 
Thomson, h. p.52 F. Newry 29 Jan. 50 
Kirchberger, h. p. Watteville’s Regt. Berne 


24 Nov. 29 
Craig, h. p. York Rang. Bath 51 Jan. 30 

Lieutenants. 
Thoreau, 1 W.1.R. Trinidad 
King, late 2 R. Vet. Bat. 


17 Dee. 29 
22 Jan. 50 


M*Lennan, late 6do. Edinburgh 19 do, 
Hinckes, late 7 do, Guernsey 8 do. 
Sherlock. h. p. 20 F. Fort Clarence, Chatham 

6 Feb, 


Ensig NSe 
Payne, 52 F. 
Northey, 95 F. Malta 
Gordon, late 10 Royal Vet. Bn. 
Payimasters. 
Macdonald, 25F. Gibraltar 9 Jan. 50 
Crossgrove, h. p. 76 F. Boulogne 1 Dec. 29 
Mackenzie, h. p. 4 Vet. Bn. Fort Clarence, Chat- 
ham 20 Feb. 30 
Stott, late 4 Vet. Bn. Quebec 29 Nov. 29 
Adjutant. 
F. Campbell, Argyll and Bute Militia 51 Oct. 29 
Vuarter-Masters. 

Hencry, h. p. 6 Dr. Gds. 51 Jan. 50 
O'Neill, h. p. 107 F. Nanaghmore, Ireland 5 do. 
Assistant Surgeons. 

Campbell, 6 F. at sea 22 Sept. 29 

Casement, 31 F. do. (on board the Athalia) 
35 Nov. 
Blackadder, h. p. Staff 15 Jan. 50 
Schmersahl, h, p. Art. Ger. Leg. Hanover 
12 Oct. 29 


20 Dec. 29 
27 Jan. 30 


Hospital Assistant. 


De Heaume, h. p. Staff, Jersey 20 Jan. 50 


The undermentioned Cadets of the Honourable 
the East India Company's Service to have Tem- 
porary Rank as Ensigns during the period of 
their being placed under the Command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Pasley of the Royal Engineers, 
at Chatham, for Field Instructions in the Art of 
Sapping and Mining. 


Gent. Cadet W. Douglas 18 Feb. 1850 








—— W. S. Jacob do. 
-_— L. Hill do. 
—— —— H. Siddons do. 


W. H. Horsley do. 


Calcraft, from Coldst. Gds. ———__— C, W. Tremenherc do. 

Moncrieff Gov. of Carrickfergus Jan. 30 —~———— F, Wemyss do. 
Sir J. C. Sherbrooke, G.C.B. 35 F. . 

March. 

Brevet Capt. Gallway, 6 F. Maj. iii the Army Coldst.Gds. Ens. and Lt. Graham, Lt. and Capt. by 

12 Aug. 1829 purch, vice Lord Graves, ret. do. 

LifeGds. Lt. Bulkeley, Capt. by purch. vice Pil- 3F. Ens. Johnstone, Lt. vice Robbins, h. p. 

kington, ret. 29 Jan. 1830 as Ens. 18 F. do. 

Cor. and Sub-Lt. Roche, Lt. do. — Cameron, Lt. by purch. vice Ken- 

P. Blackburn, Cor. and Sub-Lt. do. yon, ret. 7 do. 

R. H.Gds, Cor. G. A. F. Vise. Fordwich, Lt. by —— Ward, from h. p. 18 F. Ens. vice 

purch., vice Lord C. Wellesley, prom. Johnstone 16 do. 

27 F. do. G. Lonsdale, Ens. by purch. vice Ca- 

J. M. M. Grieve, Cor. by purch. vice meron 17 do. 

Gascoigne, ret. 6doe. 13 Lt. Bolton, from h. p. Lt. vice Moor- 

Hon. H. Pitt, Cor. by purch. vice Visc. house, 56 F. 16 Mar. 

Fordwich 27do. 17 Lt. Ball, from h. p. 71 F. Lt. vice Al- 

Lt. Cosby, Adj. vice Shelley, res. Adj. lez, 53 F. do. 

only 16do. 20 Lt. Berguer, from h. p. Lt. vice Pal- 

1 Dr. Gds. Ens. Todd, from 72 F. Cor. by purch. mer, cane. 16 Mar. 

vice Grant, prom. 26do. 35 Gen. Lord C. H. Somerset, from 1 W. 

4Dr. Cor. Ellis, Lt. by purch. vice Ainslie, I. R. Col. vice Sir J. C, Sherbrook, 

prom, 6 Mar, dead 22 do. 
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48 F. Bt. Maj. Agnew, from h. p. Malta Rect. 
Capt. vice Greville, ret. 16 Mar. 1850 


53 Lt. Allez, from 17 Lt. vice Binstead, h. 
p. 71 F. do. 

56 Lt. Moorhouse, from 135 F. Lt. vice 
Humfrey, h. p. do. 

75 Capt. Hammond, Maj. by one. vice 
Browne, prom. 26 Feb. 

Lt. King, Capt. do. 

Ens. Suitton, Lt. do. 

G. Collier, Ens. do. 

83 Lt. Colquhoun, Capt. by oe vice 
Nice, ret. 16 Mar. 

Ens. Blakeney, Lt. do. 

Ens. Pringle, from 92 F. Ens. do. 

92 R. Cross, Ens. by purch. vice Pringle, 
85 F. do. 

95 J. J. Whitting, Ens. vice Northey, dcad 


Rifle Brig. Lt. ore from 1 F. Lt.viceW hate, 
hp F. 7 do. 

1W.1.R. M. in Sir P. Maitland, K.C.B. Col. 
vice Gen. Lord C, H. Somerset, 35 F. 

22 Feb. 

Capt. Ashe, from h, p. 59 F. Capt. vice 
Wemyss, ret. 16 Mar. 


Ordnance Department. 


Capt. and Bt, Maj. Story, Lt. Col. vice 

Durnford, dead 10 Dec. 1829 

2d Capt. Molesworth, Capt. 2) Jan.1850 

Furneaux, from Unatt. h. p. = 
Capt. 

R. Eng. Capt. Thomson, Lt. Col. vice Fi lee, 
dead 26 Dec. = 
2d Capt. Kelsall, Capt. 
Ist Lt. Tait, 2d Capt. 


R. Art. 





16 Feb. 1850 


2d Lt. Chaytor, Ist Lt. do. 

“* . Vicars, 2d Capt. vice Cooper, 

15 do. 

2d wn Aldrich, Ist Lt. do. 
Unattached. 


Maj. Browne, from 75 F. Lt. Col. b 
pure, 16 Mar, 1829 
Lt. Ainslie, from'4 Dr. Capt. by —— 


—— Weston, from 4 Dr. Capt. = 
purch, do. 
Exchanges. 

Capt. Cuthbert, 2 Life Gds. ree. diff. with Capt. 
Pilkington, h. p. 

Lieut. Segrave, 6 Dr. rec. diff. with Licut. G. 
Vandeleur, h. p. 

Burrow, 1 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Law- 

rence, h. p. 
Saumarez, 5 F, rec. diff. with Capt. Poore, 








h. p. 





Fitz Gerald, rec. diff. with Lieut. Web- 
ster, h. p.d1 F. 


Retirements. 


Licut.-Colonel. 
Smart, R. Eng. 
Captains. 
Pilkington, 2 Life Gds. 
Greville, 48 TF. 
Mee, 85 F. 
Wemyss, 1. W. I. R. 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


Gage, 7 F. 
Daniell, 75 F. 

Lieutenants. 
Lord Graves, Coldst. Gds. 
Cameron, 3 F. 
Kerr, 66 F. 
Simpson, h. p. 25 F. 
Ray, h. p. 45 F. 
Bowen, h. p. 103 F. 
Bruce, *h. p- Rifle Brig. 
Ross, h. p. Cav. Staff Corps 
Shenley, h. p. Unatt. 

Cornets, 2d Lieutenant, and Ensigns. 
Gascoigne, R. Horse Gds. 
Stanley, h. p.87 F. 

Armstrong, h. p. 104 F. 
MacMahon, h. p. Cape Regt. 
Surgeon. 
Hilson, Staff. 
os Surgeon: 
Fitz Patrick, h. p. 51 F. 
Hospital Assistant. 


Balmain, h. p. 
Cancelled. 


Lieut. Palmer, 20 F. 
Ensign Cochrane, 50 F. 
- Willocks, 59 F. 


Deaths. 


Lieut. General. 
Cookson, from R. Art. Devon 
Colonels. 
Duncan, E. I. Comp. Service, London 14 Mar. 30 
Madan, h, p. Independents 
ieut.-Colonel. 
Figg, R. Eng. Montreal, Upper Canada 
25 Dee. 29 





18 Mar. 350 


Captains. 
Lintott, 15 F. _Dinapore, Bengal 9 Aug. 2 
Douglas, late 5 Royal Vet. Bn, Sierra ——- (as 


Barrack Master) 17 Nov. 
Chisholm, h. p. 12 F. Inverness 9 Sept. 
Shaw, h. p. 5 W. I. R. 

Duke, h. p. Unatt. 50 Jan. 50 


Gesenius, h. p. R. Art. Ger. Leg. Hanover 
1 


i Feb. 
Licutenants. 
Vallancey, 51 F. on the Ganges, below ic awn 
pore Sept. 29 
M‘Intosh, late 9 Roy. Vet. Bn. 22 Feb. 50 


Spence, h. p. 5 Dr. Gds, 
J. Smith, 4 45 F. 
Hannaghar, .p.47 F. 
Gordon, h. p. 92 F. Edinburgh 
Edwards, h. p. 5 Gar. Bn. 22 F. 
Ritterholm, h. p. Bruns. Inf. Brunswick 1 do. 
De liten, h. p. 1 Huss. Ger. Leg. Harburgh 
5 Nov. 29 

2d Licutenant and Ensigns. 
Robeson, R. African Corps, at Sea 10 Feb. 50 
Cromie, Royal Eng. Kingston, Upper Canada 
15 Jan. 
135 Mar. 


1 Mar. 20 


22 Jan. 30 


Sloane, late 10 Royal Vet. Bn. 
Dep. Inspector of Hospitals. 
Downing, h, p. 1 Mar. 50 
Surgeon. 
Gunther, b. p. 4 Line Ger. Leg. Nieuburg, 
Hanover 10 Jan, 50 
Assistant Surgeon. 
Coleman, 40 F. Hobart’s Town, Van eo > 
Land 1 July, 2 


April. 


Retirements, &e. 
Cornets and Ensigns. 
Mahon, h. p. R. Wagg. Train 
M‘Bean, h. p. 84 F. 
Bulwer, h. p- Unatt. 
Assistant Surgeon. 


Stewart, h. p. l2 F. 
Deaths. 
Generals. 
Str H. Dalrymple, Col. of 57 F. Governor of Black- 
ness Castle 9 Apr. 1850 


Mann, Roy. Eng. Insp. Gen. of Fortifications, 
Lewishams 27 Mar. 


Lieul.-General. 

Fletcher, late of 6 Dr. —— 
Colo 

Sir W. Parker, Bart. W. Suffolk - — St 

Edmunds Apr. 50 


12 Jan. 30 


Licut.-Colonel. 
Stanhope, h. p. 56 F. Farnham 
Majors. 


6 Apr. 50 


Gregory, h. p. 1. Gn. Bn. 8 Mar. 5 
Kuhlman, h. p. Roy. Art. Ger. Leg: 19 de. 
“Captains. 

Brodrick, 29 F. Cape of Good Hope Jan. 50 
Campbell, 83 F. Glasgow 25 Apr. 
Barlow, h. p. Roy. Art. Woolwich 7 do. 











960 Appointments, Promotions, se. \June, 


Croasdale, h. p. 5 F. Ozicibrook near Frank- 


fort 11 do. 50 
Robertson, h. p. 54 F. near Perth 20 Mar. 
Gregory, h. p. 5 Gn. Bu. Mar. 


Lieutenants. 


Moses, 57 F. Omagh, ireland 7 Mar. 50 


Dawson, Roy. Art. Leith Fort ; 10 Apr. 
Davie, lateof Sapp. and Min. Woolwich 22 Mar. 
Stanford, Jate 3 Roy. Vet. Bn. Jersey 50 do. 


Rose, h. p. R. Wagg. Train, Mangalore 28 May, 2 


Browne, do. 20 Mar. 50 
Burns, h. p. 8 F. 22 Jan. 
Hendly, h. p. 17 F. 12 Apr. 
Else, h. p. 55 F. Newark 8 do. 
Waldron, h. p. 56 F. Trowbridge 15 do. 


Schaffe, h. p. Bruns. Cav. 24 F. 
ENSiL NS. 
Cathrow, 1 F. Bangalore 26 Oct. 29 
Marson, h. p. 15 F. Feb. 50 
Duff, late 5 Vet. Bn. Elgin 10 Mar. 
Paymasters. 
Heazle, 55 F. Spanish Town, Jamaica 6 Mar. 350 
Dudden, h. p. 52 F. Omagh, Ireland 25 Mar.30 
Kerr, h. p. 62 F. 5 Feb. 


Quarler Masters. 


Morrison, late 7 Vet. Bn. 14 Mar. 30 


Thompson, h. p. 6 Dr. Gds. 8 Apr. 
Dawson, h. p. 19 Dr. 4 do. 
Bradbury, h. p. Pem. Fen. Cav. 9 do. 


Armbrecht, h. p. 5 Line Bn. Ger. Leg. 15 Mar. 
Assist. Commissary Gen. 
Ermatinger, h. p. 
Dep. Assist. Commissary Gen. 
Nugent, h. p. Pau 13 Dee. 29 
Surgeons. 
Farnan, 54 F. Mullingar 13 Apr. 50 
Panting, h. p. Staff, Wellington, Shropshire 
28 Mar. 
Wetzig, h. p. 1 Line Bat. Ger. Leg. Hildeshein 


5 Feb.50 


6 Feb, 
Assistant Surgeons. 

Finlayson, h p. 99 F. Apr. 2 
Nelson, h. p. Staff 25 Mar. 30 
Apothecaries. 

Burman, Kingston, Jamaica 28 Feb. 50 


Constable, h. p. Prior Park, near Clonmell 
24 Dee, 29 





AueuasericaL List or Excrisu Banxrurtcies, announced from the 23d of Feb. to 
the 22d of April, 1830, extracted from the London Gazeite. 


Atkinson, U. Doncaster, druggist. 

Arnold, W. J. Great Tower-street, wine-broker. 

Armstrong, W. Birkenhead, draper. 

Armitage, G. Almondbury, woollen-cloth-manu- 
facturer. 

Atlee, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

Adlington, J. Chesterfield, mercer. 

Bryant, E. South Bank, Regent’s Park, surgeon. 

Bristow, W. Horstead, builder. 

Baker, J. Birmingham, grocer. 

Bowling, T. Gunthorp, and M. Bowling, Kent- 
street, Southwark, merchants. 

Bagna!l, T. Westwell, baker. 

Barron, P. Preston, money-scrivener. 

Bell, J. W. Pinner’s Hall, merchant. 

Brown, T. Prince’s-place, Commercial-road, dra- 


per. 

Binney, T. Wakefield, Binney, R. and Binner, 
M., Morton, corn-factors. 

Burden, T. Gloucester, grocer. 

Barret, J. C. Northampton, corn-factor. 

Buckley, J. Manchester, and C. Nunn, Old 
Change, gingham-manufacturers. 

Berguer, L. T. and E. Blaquiere, Pickett-strect, 
printers. 

Bilton, H. Woolwich, druggist. 

Brownell, J. Reading and Oxford-street, straw- 
hat manufacturer, 

Raster, C. Abingdon, money-scrivener. 

Blake, R. St Mawes, twine-manufacturer. 

Bryer, J. Bath, grocer. 

Blakeley, T. Bath, haberdasher. 

Bristow, J. sen. Poole, spirit-dealer. 

Clacket, H. Dover, grocer. 

Clarke, R. and J. Tucker, Blackfriar’s-road, oil 
and colour-men. 

Cruickshank, W. and E. L. Whitchead, Lewis- 
ham, corn-dealers. 

Clayton, J. Goldington, miller. 

Crumpton, T. Shrewsbury, cordwainer. 

Cattell, J. W. Huggin-lane, silk-shag-manufactu- 
rer. 

Cunliffe, J. Rainhiil, miller. 

Coleman, C. W. Bond-street, auctioneer. 

Chambers, J. West Kent, draper. 

Calvert. J. Wrestle, cornfactor. 

Cassel, J. Plymouth, builder. 

Clarke, T. Dover, master-mariner. 

Cole, W. and R. K. Vorley, Suffolk-lane, hop- 
merchant. 

Clark, J. Blyth, miller. 

Corren, J. Strand, glover. 

Dandy, G. Tarlton, corn-dealer. 

Deans, J. B. Bath, grocer. 

Dawson, J. Keswick, ironmonger. 

Dench, H. Seymour-place, upholsterer. 

Davies, T. Glandlyar, linen-draper. 

Davis, F. W. New Windsor, silk-mercer. 

Davies, O. Maentwrog, innkeeper. 

Dangerfield, W. Cheltenham, victuallcr. 


Dicken, T. and E. Bromby, Drayton-in-Hale:, 
bankers. 

East, S. Lavenham, innkeeper. 

Edwards, B. Yeovil, currier. 

Evans, D. Lanwennog, grocer. 

Evans, J. Manchester, timber-merchant. 

Flutter, T. Henrietta-street, linen-draper. 

Friedabergh, M. Paternoster-row, medicine-vend- 


er. 

Foster, E. Blackroad, Lancashire, shoemaker. 

Fanccurt, J. Marshall-street, victualler. 

Field, T. Blackfriars-road, flour-factor. 

Fox, J. Margate, merchant. 

Fourdrinier, C. J. Lostock Gralam, chemist. 

Flinn, J. Hoxton, commission-agent. 

Gibbons, D. and G. Christopher, jun. Bristol, 
millers. 

Green, B. Field-end, York, miller. 

Gonalez, F. Copthall-court, merchant. 

Gough, W. Windsor, coach-maker. 

Gelson, G. Blackfriar’s-road, timber-merchant. 

Guerrier, S. Pentonville, bookseller. 

Garlick, J. Balsall, flour-dealer. 

Gooch, ‘I’. Crawford-street, linen-draper. 

Goulden, J. Hackney-road, carpenter. 

George, M. Margate, draper. 

Garraway, R. Poplar, shipowner. 

Groves, T. Chelsea, white-lead-manufacturer. 

Golding, J. Walworth, bookseller. 

Goodrum, T. Redenhall, bombazine-manufac- 
turer. 

Godson, S. jun. Coventry, grocer. 

Godson, R. Southwark, grocer. 

Holt, G. Walton-on-the-Hill, schoolmaster. 

Holt, W. Kearsley, shopkeeper. 

Hardy, W. Kirby, Moorside, tailor. 

Hyams, J. P. brandy-merchant. 

Harton, R. Hoyland, iron-master. 

Hindle, R. F. Boroughbridge, innkeeper. 

Howarth, J. and G. Spotland, worsted-manufac- 
turers. 

Hyde, J. and H. New Birmingham and Gainsbeo- 
rough, common carriers. 

Heighington, G. Sheffield, wine-merchant. 

Hyde, J. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. 

Hibbard, J. West, West Kincald Ferry, wood- 
dealer. 

Holmes, M. Leeds, builder. 

Hayton, J. B. and T. F. Bell, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
brokers. 

Hosking, V. Claines, builder. 

Herbert, W. Ratcliff, wine-merchant. 

Holden, P. Prescott, innkeeper. 

Hawke, R. Penzance, baker. 

Holland, J. Upper Thornhaugh-street, cheese- 
monger. 

Heatley, J. Manchester, corn-dealer. 

Hutson, H. Spilsby, tailor. 

Harvey, W. Bearfield, cattle-salesman. 

Harrison, J. Blyton, brick-maker. 
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Hodgens, W. Newgate-street, glass-dealer. 
Haraden, J. R. Cambridge, upholsterer. 
Howard, J. Warrington, sail-canvass-maker. 
Huskisson, W. Hagger-ton, chemist. 
Hussey, T. High Holborn, hat-manufacturer. 
Hatton, T. sen. Ashby-de-la- Zouch, plumber. 
Isaacs, L. and J. Manchester, furriers. 
Isherwood, J. Bolton, victualler. 
Ireland, T. Manchester, dyer. 
Jones, E. Liverpool, victualler. 
Johnson, H. Trowell, coal-dealer. 
Jenner, J. Lindfield, wine-merchant. 
Johnson, O. T. Huddersfield, wool-stapler. 
Jackson, 'T. Walworth, master-mariner. 
Jacobs, L. Chelsea, broker. 
James, I. Merthyr Tydvil, victualler. 
Jenkins, H. Tunbridge Wells, grocer. 
Johnson, J- N. Liverpool, colour-manufacturer. 
Jones, G. Tenterden-street, livery-stable-kecper. 
Jones, W. C. Shrewsbury, mercer. 
Johnson, T. Leeds, victualler. 
Joseph, N. Minories, tailor and draper. 
Kay, H. Leeds, victualler. 
Kirkhous, ‘T. Merthyr Tydvil, grocer. 
Kennedy, T. Keswick, woollen-manufacturer. 
Kirk, B. Leeds, victualler. 
Lawson, W. J. Lombard-street, bill-broker. 
Lloyd, H. George-strect, jeweller. 
Lees, [. Oldham, cotton-spinner. 
Lees, J. Newton-moor, cotton-spinner. 
Lonsdale, J. and A. Manchester, silk-warchouse- 
men. 
Lauriere, J. St James’s-strect, jeweller. 
Lade, J. S. Maidstone, cornfact: r. 
Lilley, J. ‘Tibberton, corn-dealer. 
Lloyd, D. Brecon, tanner. 
Morris, G. jun. Norwich, slater. 
Moulton, W. Warwick, grocer. 
Moulton, T. Warwick, grocer. 
Mortlock, J. Bury St Edmund’s, innkeeper. 
Mellor, J. Almondbury, dyer. 
Mullowny, J. Bristol, merchant. 
Morris, E. Wrexham, tower. 
Martin, W. Bath-strcet, cordwaixer. 
Maccornack, Pontefract, tea-dealer. 
Miller, T. Tottenham-court-read, stable-kceper. 
M‘Donald, C. Liverpool, surgeon. 
Nathan, I. and B. Nathan, Westminster-road, 
music-sellers. 
Nash, E, Clerkenwell, jeweller. 
Nicholson, E. Great Titchfield-sirect, milliner. 
Pope, J. Great Yarmouth, cabiuet-maker. 
Percival, W. Eastgate, Lincoln, farmer. 
Paulin, H. Berwick, innkeeper. 
Pearce, W. Bodmin, chemist. 
Pettifer, H. High Holborn, cheesemonger. 
Pocock, G. A. Dartford, printer. 
Polti, L. Bristol, carver. 
Pecqueur, L. Paddington-strect, upholsterer. 
Perkins, C. Worthing, coach-proprietor. 
Pratt, H. C. Norwich, linen-draper. 
Peequeur, L. and L. jun. and W. Paddington- 
street, mattress makers. 
Phillips, T. Strand, linen-draper. 
Parkinson, T. jun. Liverpool, brewer. 
Prince, W. Sunningwell, lime-burner. 
Potter, G. and W. Bishop, Blackman-strect, vic- 
tualler. 
Partridge, S. Birmingham, grocer. 
Rayne, J. and C. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, secd- 
crushers. 
Roobard, J. Kensington-gravel-pits, brewer. _ 
Rendell, E. P. West Coker, sail-cloth-inanufac- 
turer, 
Robins, T. St John’s-square, silversmith. 
Reid, W. Ball-alley, watch-maker. 


Rose, J. Old Jewry, auctioneer. 
Roberts, C. Leeds, clock-maker. 
Raven, G. Greville-street and Sidmouth-street, 
apothecary. 
— ‘l. Hoxton, merchant, late of New 
ork. 
Robson, W. and G. Gray, Gateshead, ship- 
builders. 
Robinson, T. Wigton, saddler. 
Richmond, W. Gutter-lane, factor. 
—— H, de, (formerly of Paris) London, mer- 
chant. 
Randal, T. Halifax, ironfounder. 
Ridgway, R. Manchester, brewer. 
Ridley, W. Gateshead, dealer in marine stores. 
Rose, R. Coventry, grocer. 
Rogers, J. Knightsbridge, victuall+r. 
Smith, T. Bride-lane and Lambeth, wine-mer- 
chant. 
Smith, H. T. and J. York, drapers. 
Sutton, E. P. Clement’s-inn, money-scrivencr. 
Shepheard, J. Beaumont-mews, corn-dealer. 
Sampson, P. S. Brighton, bookseller. 
Simon, J. Regent-street, hosier. 
Steel, J. Southwark-bridge-road, builder. 
Smith, E. Nottingham, baker. 
Somerfield, P, Walsall, victualler, 
Sweet, G. Uplowman, maltster. 
Sambruck, M. Fishguard, draper. 
Sherrin, J. Street, innholder, 
Skyrme, A. J. Hereford, tanner. 
Simpson, H. Warmfield-cum-heath, boarding- 
house-keeper. 
Salmon, J. Banbury, miller. 
Sharp, W. Ramsey, paper-manufacturer, 
Sampey, S., M. Feild, and E. Feild, New Bond- 
street, milliners. 
Stodart, G. Somer’s-town-terrace, maste: -nari- 
nere 
Thompson, W. Rochester, glass-dealer. 
Thredder, H. V. jun. Barking, smack-owner. 
Thom, G. and T. Livingston, Cheapside, biscuit« 
bakers. 
Thompson, C. Earl-street, bookbinder. 
Tye, J. Chalford, draper. 
Timbrell, W. Goswell-street, corn-dealer. 
Thornes, T. Stroud, fishmonger, fruiterer, and 
sheriff’s-officer. 
Underwood, W. Coventry, grocer. 
Vick, N. Pimlico, coal-merchant. 
Wagner, J. Piccadilly, tailor. 
White, J. Taunton, upholsterer. 
Westlake, G. Great James’-street, boarding-housc« 
keeper. 
Walker, W. Druzy-lane, looking-glass-manufac- 
turer. 
Wallace, W. Workington, shipwright. 
Wilde, W. Oldham, cotton-spinner. 
Wilkinson, T. Audenshaw, gingham-manufac- 
turer. 
Woodward, C. Manchester, innholder. 
Wainwright, M. and W. Wainwright, Leeds, 
woollen-cloth manufacturers. 
Ward, W. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer. 
Wood, J. E, Shrewsbury, tanner. 
Wainwright, M. and W. and J. Johnson, Catea- 
ton-street, woollen-warehousemen. 
Wilkinson, R. Epworth, woollen-draper. 
Willett, C. Brandon, linen-draper. 
Whittaker, M. Esholt, York, worsted-stuff-ma- 
nufacturer. 
Winch, J. Kingsland-road, victualler. 
Wilkins, T. Warmington, tailor. 
Whitby, J. Weasenham, St Peter, grocer, 
Wood, F. C. Leeds, shoemaker. 
Wiley, F. Sheffield, mercer. 





ALrHAceETICAL List ¢ 


w Scorcu Banxrvurrcres, announced between the Ist February 


and 3lst April, 1830, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Aitcheson, Robert, merchant, Edinburgh. 

Bathgate, William, ecer and spirit-dealer, 
James’ Square, Edinburgh. 

Budge, David, innkeeper, Dundce. 

Cochrane, John, junior, grain merehant, Glasgow. 

Cockburn and Hardie, tinsmiths in Edinburgh, 
and Cockburn, Robert, hatter and tinsmith, and 
Hardie Roddam, tinsmith there, as individuals. 


Campbell, Robert, saddler, merchant, and feuar, 
Lochgilphead. : 

Ewart, George, saddler and ironmonger, Dunse. 

Fitchie, Henry Sangster, late merchant, Dundee. 

Guild, James, and Co., merchants, maltsters, and 
granary-keepers, Port Dundas, Glasgow ; and 
Guild, James, merchant, maltster, and granary- 
keeper there, only partner, as an individual. 
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Gall, James, haberdasher, Dundee. 

Jenkins, Peter, bookseller and stationer, Glasgow. 

Jeffray, William, tea-merchant and accountant in 
Glasgow. 

Lancaster, Duncan, and Co. and Duncan, Archi- 
bald, and Co. merchants, in Glasgow, and of 
Lancaster, Thomas, Duncan, Archibald, and 
Duncan, James, the partners of said firms, as 
individuals. 

MacDowall, David, and Co. merchants, Glasgow, 
and MacDowall, David, individual partner 
thereof, and as individual partner of the com- 
pany carrying on business under the firm of 
Marshall, George, merchant and cotton-mill 
furnisher, Glasgow. 

Mackay, James Duff, grain-dealer, merchant, and 
ship-owner, and also some time fish-curer and 
dealer in herrings, in Banff. 

Mackenzie, Alexander, sheep and cattle-dealer at 
Mill-bank, near Dingwall. 

MacNaught, John, and Co. merchants in Glasgow. 

a bookseller and stationer, Edin- 
burgh. 

Perry, William, merchant in Glasgow. 

eo Robert, ironmonger and founder, Kirk- 
aldy. 

Rankine, Charles, some time writer and mercan- 
tile agent in Glasgow, now mercantile agent in 
Glasgow. 

Scot, Alexander, grocer and merchant, Dundee. 

Scott, David, jun. grocer and merchant, Dundee. 


Bankrupts—Births. 





(June, 


Searth, Pillans, and Co. merchants, Leith, and 
Scarth, James, Maitland, Joseph, and Pillans, 
Francis Scott, all merchants there, partners, as 
individuals. 

Seymour, Francis, merchant, Glasgow, and ma- 
nager of the theatres of Ayr, Greenock, and 
Kilmarnock, and an individual partner of the 
firm of Francis Seymour and Co. theatrical 
proprietors and managers, Glasgow. 

Scott, William, merchant, or grocer, at Broughty 
Ferry. 

Sharpe, ‘Thomas Peat, merchant, Glasgow. 

Smith, William, merchant, East Kilbride. 

The copartnership which carried on trade as cat- 
tle-dealers and graziers at Lochend, in the pa- 
rish of South Knapdale, Argyleshire, under the 
names of Campbell, John, and of Campbell, Ar- 
chibald, and of Campbell, Archibald, aforesaid, 
surviving partner, as an individual. 

Thom, John, mason, builder, and road contrae. 
tor, Oban. 

Thomson, James, banker, Sanquhar, now or 
lately residing there, and formerly in Glenim. 
Thomson, John, bookseller and stationer in Edin- 

burgh. 

Turner, James, lately innkeeper in Hamilton. 

Waugh, John, miller and victual dealer, Redhall- 
mills, near Edinburgh. 

Weir, William, innkeeper, Broomielaw, Glasgow 

White, James, merchant, Banff. 

Wilson, James, grain-merchant, Renfrew. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June 50, 1829. At Burdwan, East Indies, the 
lady of David Scott, Esq. jun. of the Bengal Civil 
Service, of a daughter. 

Sept. 6. At Poonah, the lady of James Brydon, 
M.D. surgeon on the Bombay establishment, of a 


son. 

18. At Bombay, the lady of the Hon. Sir James 
Dewar, of a son. 

24. At Rome, the Marchioness of Northampton, 
of a daughter. 

27. At Madras, the lady of Thomas Prender- 
gast, Esq. of Hon. East India Company’s Civil 
Service, of a daughter. 

Oct. 8. At Caleutta, the lady of C. Fleming 
Hunter, Esq. of a son. 

14, At Caleutta, the lady of Capt. Allan Stew- 
art, 3d Buffs, of a daughter. 

Nov. 8. At Palaveram, Madras establishment, 
the lady of Major John Scott, 29th regiment of 
native infantry, of a daughter. 

29. At Belize, Honduras, Mrs R. J. Andrew, 
of a son. 

Dec. 17. At Ithaca, the lady of Major Parsons, 
of a daughter. 

18. At Lisbon, Mrs Robert Munro, of a son. 

Jan. 23, 1830. At Havre-de-Grace, the lady of 
Farquhar Jamieson, Esq. of a daughter. 

5. At Forres, the lady of John Johnston, Esq. 
of a son. 

Feb. 1. At Finlayston, Mrs Bontine of Ardoch, 
of a daughter. 

— At Papple, Mrs Robert Walker, of a son. 

2. At No. 11, Duke Street, Mrs Hardy, of a son. 

5. At No. 17, Northumberland Street, Mrs 
Finlay, of a son. 

5. At No. 5, East Claremont Street, Mrs Ro- 
bert Strachan, of a daughter. 

6. At Hermitage Place, Leith, Mrs Harper, of 
ason. 

— At Ainslie Place, Mrs Snodgrass Buchanan 
of Cuninghamhead, of a daughter. 

7. At Ravenscroft, near Irvine, Mrs Sillar, of 
a son. 

— At Netherdale, the lady of James Rose Innes, 
Esq. younger of Netherdale, of a daughter. 

8. At Hartest Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
James White, of a daughter. 

9. At Early Bank Cottage, Mrs Colonel Far- 
quhar, of a daughter. 

— At No. 35, Howe Street, Mrs Robertson, of 


a son. 
_— The lady of Lieut. George Fraser, R.N. of 
his Majesty’s ship Victory, of a son, 





9. The lady of Dr Sutherland, of Parliament 
Street, London, of a son. 

10. At No. 67, Great King Street, Mrs Lennox 
Blackie, of a daughter. 

12. At No. 85, George Street, Mrs Espinasse, 
of a daughter. 

— At No. 6, Broughton Place, Mrs Young, of 
a son. 

13. At No. 40, Great King Street, Mrs R. A. 
Souter, of a son. 

14, At Cockairny House, the lady of Lieut.-Co- 
lonel Sir Robert Mowbray, of a daughter. 

— At the Manseof Aberdour, Mrs Bryce, of a 


son. 
15, At Glasgow, Mrs Honeyman, of a daugh- 
ter. 
16. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the lady of Sir Alex- 
ander Ramsay of Balmain, Bart. of a daugh- 
ter. 
— At No. 51,’Melville Street, Mrs Alexander 
Blair, of a daughter. 
17. At No. 11, Archibald Place, Mrs Thomson, 
of a son. 
18. At Kelso, Mrs W. B. Mason, of a son. 
21. At London, the lady of Colonel MacInnes. 
of a son. 
— At No. 70, Great King Street, 
Gardiner Kinnear, of a son. 
22. Mrs Cook, Drummond Place, of a son. 
— At No. 10, Fettes Row, Mrs Howden, of a 
son. 
24. At BishopsWearmouth, the lady of the Rev. 
Charles Grant, of a daughter. 
— At Moray Place, Mrs George Wauchope, of 
a son. 
25. At No. 359, London Street, Mrs Scott, of a 
son. 
26. At No. 4, Scotland Street, Mrs Mac Allan, 
of a daughter. 
27. At Isauld, the lady of Captain Macdonald, 
R. N. of a daughter. 
— At Sir John Hay’s, Bart. Atholl Crescent, 
Mrs Fraser, Castle Fraser, of a daughter. 
50. At Kingseote, Gloucestershire, the Right 
Hon. Lady Isabella Kingscote, of a son, 
March 1. At Jedburgh, Mrs Robertson, of a 
daughter. 
5. the lady of Robert Warden, of Parkhill, Esq. 
of a daughter. 
4. At No.1, Hillside Crescent, Mrs Steuart, of 
a daughter. 
— At Stewartfield, Mrs Veitch, of a daughter. 
— At Cambo House, the lady of Sir David 
Erskine of Cambo, Bart. of a daughter, 


Mrs John 
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5. At No. 48, Northumberland Street, Mrs 
Dalziel, of a daughter. 

— At No. 28, South Castle Street, Mrs Thom- 
son of Bonside, Linlithgowshire, of a son. 

— At Melville Street, the lady of James E. 
Leslie, Esq. of a son. 

6. At No. 4, Fyffe Place, Leith Walk, Mrs 
Greig, of a son. 

g. At No. 50, Northumberland Street, the lady 
of Dr Fife, of a son. 

10. At No. 4, Charlotte Street, Mrs Gillon of 
Wallhouse, of a daughter. 

— At Auchter House, Forfarshire, the Right 
Hon. Lady Helen Wedderburn, of a daughter. 

11. At 14, Brighton Place, Portobello, the lady 
of Major Hugh M‘Gregor, of a son. 

— At Almond Hill, Mrs J. Dudgeon, of a son. 

12. At Greenlaw Manse, Berwickshire, Mrs 
Home, of a daughter. 

— At Clapham Common, the lady of Mark 
Sprott, Esq. of Riddell, Roxburgh, of a son. 

13. At Littlewood Park, the Hon. Mrs Forbes of 
Brux, of a son. 

— At Possil, Mrs Colin Campbell, of a son. 

16. At White House, the Lady Lucy Grant, of 
a daughter. 

17. At 26, Abercromby Place, the lady of Alex- 
ander Duncan, Esq. of Canandaigua, state of New 
York, of a son. 

18, At Durrisdeer Manse, Mrs Wallace, of a son. 

— At Caen, France,Mrs Somerville MacAlester, 
junior, of a son. 

— In Atholl Crescent, the Hon. Mrs Ramsay of 
Barntcn, of a still-born child. 

19. At 30, Great King Street, Mrs Heriot of 
Ramornie, of a daughter. 

— At58, Albany Street, Mrs W. Ferrier, of a 
daughter. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Steuart of Steuarthall, of 
a son, 

20. At 25, Heriot Row, the lady of Erskine 
Douglas Sandford, Esq. of a daughter. 

— At Kirkcudbright, the lady of Bryce John- 
stone, Esq. of a son. 

23. At 23, Walker Street, Mrs Davidson, of a 
daughter, still born. 

24, At Rosemount, Leith, Mrs John Wood, of 
daughter. 

— At Jessfield, North Leith, Mrs Dall, of a son. 
26. At Kentish Town, the lady of Captain Bry- 
an Broughton, of a daughter. 

— Mrs Eddington, West Maitland Street, of a 
daughter. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mrs Burn Murdoch of Gar- 
tineaber, of a son. 

50. At Thankerton, the lady of Captain Colin 
Campbell of Ardpatrick, R. N. of a daughter. 

351. At 18, Hart Street, Mrs Alexander M‘- 
Neill, of a daughter. 

April 1. At Woolwich Common, the lady of 
Michael Tweedie, Esq. Royal Artillery, of a 
daughter, 

— At 131, Prince’s Street, Mrs Lee, of a son. 

— At 17, Walker’s Street, the lady of Williara 
Clark, Esq. of Langhaugh, Lieut. R. N. of a son. 

— At Geneva, the Marchioness of Tweeddale, 
of a daughter. : 

— At 65, Laurieston Place, Mrs James Ritchie, 
of a son. 

2, At 25, York Place, Mrs J. F. Macfarlan, of a 
daughter. 

3. At 23, Union Place, Mrs Alexander Douglas, 
of a daughter. 

4, At Eskhill, Roslin, Mrs Merricks, of a son, 
still-born. 

— At Baberton House, the lady of Archibald 
Christie, Esq. of Baberton, of a son. 

— At 5, Lynedoch Place, the lady of Dr H. G. 
Strachan, of a daughter. 

5. At Vellore, Mrs Pearson of Myrecairnie, of a 
daughter. 

7. At Edinburgh, the lady of William Ogilvie, 
Esq. younger of Chesters, of a daughter. 

— At 124, George Street, Mrs Begbie, of a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of William Marshall, 
Esq. proprietor of the Panorama, of twin sons. 

8. At Stoneridge, Mrs Hood, of a daughter. 

— At Milfield Hill, the lady of John Grey, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

9. At Charleton, the lady of George Fullerton 
Carnegie, Esq. of Pittarrow, of a daughter. 

10. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs Ferrier Hamil- 
ton, of a son. 


i 


10. At Shawfield, the lady of Major Middleton, 
42d, or Royal Highlanders, of a son. 
11. At Regent’s Terrace, Mrs Francis Grant, of 


a son. 

12, At 4, St Vincent Street, the lady of Frede- 
rick L. Roy, Esq. W.S. of a daughter. 

13. At 12, Coates Crescent, the lady of Thomas 
Murray Allan, Esq. of Hav’ring, of a daughter. 

14. At 22, Fludyer Street, Westminster, the lady 
of Henry Hyndman, Esq. of a son. 

16. Mrs Mercer of Gorthy, of a daughter. 

— At 9, Newington Place, Mrs H. Pillans, of a 
daughter. 

— At 2, Forres Street, the lady of Alexander E. 
Menteath, Esq. advocate, of a daughter. 

— At 51, Frederick Street, Mrs Keith, of ason. 

17. At 28, Queen Street, Mrs Borthwick, of a 
daughter. 

— At Balgarvie, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Webster, of a son. 

18, At Oxford, Lady Carmichael Anstruther, of 
a daughter. 

19. At Douglas, Isle of Man, Mrs Henchy, of a 


son. 

20. At Minto Street, Mrs M‘Candlish, of a 
daughter. 

21. At 2, Glenfinlas Street, Mrs Bruce of Lang- 
lee, of a son. 

— At Vuefield, near Selkirk, Mrs Robert Hen- 
derson, of a son. 

22, The lady of R. Duke, Esq. of a son, 

23. At 21, Fludyer Street, Mrs Richardson, of 
a son. 

25, At James’ Square, Mrs Renton, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— The lady of Captain Archibald Trotter, Esq. 
younger of Dreghorn, of a daughter. 

26. At 3, Glenfinlas Street, the lady of Charles 
Fergusson, Esq. younger of Kilkerran, advocate, 
of a daughter. 

‘ 27. At Frederick Street, Mrs Rymer, of a daugh- 

er. 
— At 56, Gilmour Place, Mrs William Reid, of 
a son. 

— At Dalswinton, the lady of James Macalpine 
Leny, Esq. of Dalswinton, of a daughter. 

28. At Heathbark, Cheshire, Mrs Aytoun, of a 


son. 
May 3. At 3, Roxburgh Terrace, Mrs Whyte, 
of a daughter. 
— At 77, Rose Street, Mrs Menzies Bayne, ofa 
daughter, being her one-and-twentieth child. 
Lately, At Charlottenburgh, county of Glen- 
arry, Upper Canada, the wite of William Stewart, 
sq. surgeon, of a daughter. 
— At Dalchosnie, the lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
M‘Donald, 92d Highlanders, of a son and heir. 
— At London, the Marchioness of London. 
derry, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


Sept. 25, 1829. At Keitah, Lieut. John Halkett 
Craigie, 20th native infantry, Bengal, to Caroline, 
fourth daughter of Colonel Maxwell, C. B. com- 
manding in Bundlekund, 

Nov. 5. At Grenada, West Indies, Thomas 
Spence, Esq. surgeon, to Harriet, daughter of the 
late Robert Nicholson, Esq. 

12. At Aisthorpe, D. C. Rait, Esq. Glasgow, to 
Fanny, youngest daughter of John Milnes, Esq. 
of Aisthorpe, Lincolnshire. 

18. At Bombay, Archibald Spens, Esq. of the 
Honourable East India Company’s civil service, 
eldest son of Colonel Spens, Inveresk, to Henri- 
etta Ochterlony Valiant, eldest daughter of Colc- 
nel Valiant, 40th regiment of foot. 

Dec. 9. At Pictou, Nova Scotia, Mr James Prim- 
rose, merchant; fifth son of the Rev. John Prim- 
rose, Grange, N. B. to Ann, daughter of Mr John 
Gordon, merchant, Pictou. 

25. At Devon, the Hon. Frederick John Shore, 
second son of Lord Teignmouth, to Charlotte 
Mary, second daughter of the late George Cor- 
nish, Esq. of Saleombe Hill, Devon, 

— At Gimmers Mills, Mr William Monro, He- 
riot Bank, to Mary, eldest surviving daughter of 
the late Alexander Maitland, Esq. of Gimmers 
Mills. 

Feb. 2, 1850, At London, Russell Elliot, Esq. 
commander, K. N. son of the late Sir Wm. Elliot 
of Stobs Castle, Roxburghshire, Bart, to Bethia, 
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eldest daughter of Dr William Ru ssell, Portman 
Square. : 

3. At Elgin, the Rev. Charles Fyvie, M. A. In- 
verness, to Miss Duff Macfarlane, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Right Rev. Bishop Macfarlane. 

— At Glasgowego, James Brand, Esq. merchant, 
London, to Jane, youngest daughter of the late 
Adam Wilson, Esq. of Glasgowego, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

5. At East Loch, Mr George Watson, Edin- 
burgh, to Elizabeth, third daughter of the late 
Mr John Purdie, farmer, East Loch. 

— At Greenfoot, Mr John Steven, Edinburgh, 
to Susan, youngest daughter of Mr Jchn Graham, 
farmer, Greenfoot. 

11. At St John’s Church, Newcastle, G. L. Sin- 
clair, Esq. second son of the late James Sinclair, 
Esq. of Forss, to Francis Ann, second daughter of 
the late John Boazman, Esq. of Acornbank, West- 
moreland. 

— At No. 7, Ainslie Place, William Pitt Dun- 
das, Esq. advocate, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter 
of James Strange, Esq, 

— At Strathmartin, William Rowley Wynyard, 
Esq. lieutenant, R. N. to William Elizabeth, only 
daughter of the late William Butler Laird, Esq. of 
Strathmartin. 

15. At Kilmarnock, the Rev. James Fleming, 
Troon, to Janet, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Andrew Hamilton, minister of the High Church, 
Glasgow. 

19. At the Manse of Trinity Gask, Patrick 
Smeaton, Esq. younger of Coul, to Janet, daugh- 
ter of the late Ralph Taylor, minister of Monzie. 

— At Jedburgh, Mr Walter Gray, merchant, to 
Miss Christian Turnbull, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr Thomas Turnbull, writer there. 

22. At 104, George Street, Mr Thomas Ireland, 
junior, bookseller, Edinburgh, to Mary, daughter 
of the late Wm. Wotherspoon, Esq. Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, John George Mactavish, Esq. 
of the Honourable Hudson’s Bay Company, to 
Miss Catherine Aitken Turner, daughter of the 
Jate Keith Turner of Turnerhall, Esq. 

23. At Old Aberdeen, John Leslie of Powis, 
Esq. to Mary, eldest daughter of George MacIn- 
nes, Esq. 

—_ AL London, Captain the Hon. Frederick 
Spencer, C. B. third son of Earl Spencer, to Miss 
Poyntz, second daughter of W. S. Poyntz, Esq. of 
Cowdray Park, Sussex. 

— At Dunoon, Mr D. Jackson, surgeon, to 
Margaret, youngest daughter of the late Donald 
Fletcher, Esq. of Bernice. 

25. At Kirkwall, William Traill, Esq. of Fro- 
toft, to Robina, daughter of Patrick Fothering- 
hame, Esq. Kirkwall. 

— At Wyseby House, William Graham, Esq. 
junior, of Mossknow, Major, 12th Royal Lancers, 
to Ann, only daughter of the late Hugh Mair, Esq. 
of Redhall and Wiseby, Dumfries-shire. 

26. At Newburgh, Andrew Russell, Esq. of 
Grange, to Agnes, third daughter of the late Rev. 
David Hepburn, Newburgh. 

March 1. At Twickenham, George Edward Po- 
cock, Esq. eldest son of Sir George Pocock, Bart. 
to Augusta Elinor, eldest daughter of the late Hon, 
Thomas William Coventry, of North Cray Piace, 
Kent. 

— At Charlotte Square, James Whitshed Haw- 
kins, Esq. of Dunnichen, county of Forfar, to 
Charlotte, third daughter of W. S, Dempster, 
Esq. of Skibo, county of Sutherland. 

4. Mr David Whitelaw, baker, Musselburgh, to 
Janet, second daughter of the late Mr Andrew 
Alison, shipowner, Leith. 

— At London, Edward Binns, Esq. M.D. of the 
Island of Jamaica, to Charlotte, youngest daugh- 
ter of Michael Smith, Esq. of Gloucester Place, 
New Road, London, 

5. At Edinburgh, James Petrie, Esq. writer, to 
Jane Margaret, daughter of thelate William Arm- 
strong, Esq. of the royal artillery, Woolwich. 

8. At Tadcaster, John Davy, Esq. M.D. physi- 
cian to the forces, to Margaret, third daughter of 
the late Archibald Fletcher, Esq. advocate. 

9. At George’s Place, Leith Walk, John Shirley, 
M.D. Lanark, to Agnes, second daughter of the 
late Mr William Thomson, dyer in Edinburgh. 

11; At 18, Atholl Crescent, Richard Dennistoun, 
Esq. W.S. to Hannah, only daughter of the late 
Johp Meiklam, Esq. of Cainbroe, Lanarkshire. 


Marriages. 





June, 


15. A t Glasgow, the Rev. David Fleming, of 
Carriden, to Jane, only daughter of the late Wil. 
liam Carlile, Esq. Paisley. 

16. At Edinburgh, Wiliiain Forbes Mackenzie, 
Esq. younger of Portmore, to Helen Anne, eldest 
daughter of Sir James Montgomery of Stanhope, 
Bart. M.P. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Mill, to Mary, se. 
cond daughter of the late Mr Fraiter of Newstead. 

-- At 25, Castle Street, Capt. James Aitchison, 
of the Hop. East India Company’s 28th regiment, 
to Miss Mary Turner. 

— At Edinburgh, William Bowie Campbell, 
Esq. W.S. to Sarah Priscilla, only daughter of the 
late J. Feranside, Esq. London. 

— At Edinburgh, William Prittie Bayly, Esq. 
Capt. 92d Highlanders, son of the late Rev. Henry 
Bayly, Rector of Nenah, to Amelia Elizabeth, on- 
ly daughter of Tho. Dallas, Esq. Royal ‘Terrace. 

18. At Leith, Thomas Oliver, Esq. Lochend, 
to Susan, daughter of Adam White, Esq. 

19, At Smailholm, Roxburghshire, Mr George 
Richardson, Galashiels, to Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of Mr James Cranston. 

25. At Springfield, William Forrest, Esq. of 
Trusbanks, to Jessy Craig Clark, only daughter 
of the late John Clark, Esq. of Auchenwrath. 

— At Edinburgh, Jamcs Miller, Esq. advocate, 
to Isabella, daughter of Richard Prentice, Esq. 
Princes Street. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Gowan, ac- 
countant, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Mr 
Robert Neil, of the Stamp Office, Edinburgh. 

25. At St Paul’s Chapel, Jas. Gillespie Graham, 
Esq. of Orchill, to Elizabeth Marjory, eldest 
daughter of the late Major John Cainpbell, of the 
76th regiment of Foot. 

— At Fairlight Church, near Hastings, Sussex, 
Thomas Johnston Barton, Esq. of Battel Abbey, 
Sussex, to Frances, second daughter of the laie 
Edward Morris,” Esq. one of the Masters in the 
High Court of Chancery, and grand-daughter of 
the late Lord Erskine. 

— At Eainburgh, Mr James Gray, of the North 
British Advertiser, to Susanna Sophia, fourth 
daughter of George Mordaunt, Esq. Lawn, South 
Lambeth, Surrey; and on the same day, in Lon- 
don, the Rev. George Robert Kensit, Kode, So- 
mersetshire, to Georgiana Mary, third daughter 
of George Mordaunt, Esq. of the same place. 

— At Aberdeen, Mr William Littlejohn, Town 
and County Bank, Aberdeen, to Janet, eldest 
daughter of Professor James Bentley, of King’s 
College. 

— At Amport, Sidney Henry Widdrington, Esq 
of Hauxby Hall, Northumberland, Capcain in the 
55d regiment, eldest son of Lieut.-General Wid- 
drington, to Fanny Caroline, daughter of the late 
Thomas Strickland, Esq- of Kendal. 

50, At 104, George Street, James Gray, Esq. 
Cupar-Fife, to Anne Christian, daughter of the 
late William Woderspoon, Esq. Edinburgh. 

31. At Musselburgh, Mr James Lawrie, met- 
chant, Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Mr Hugh Peacock, merchant, Musselburgh, 

— At Paisley, Mr Charles Lorimer Sawers, 
merchant, Dunbar, to Fanny Brown, second 
daughter of Mr Francis Orr, manufacturer there. 

April 2. At London, Peter F. Aiken. Esq. aivo- 
cate, to Constance Elizabeth, only daughter of the 
late Captain John Chetwood, of the 75d foot. 

— At Edinburgh, Langford Lovell Hodge, Esq. 
of the Island of Antigua, to Anne Elizabeth Hart, 
only daughter of Wm. Hart, Esq. Madras, 

— Mr Hamilton Watson, ecarthenware-manu- 
facturer, Prestonpans, to Mary, daughter of John 
Wilson, Esq. merchant, Dalkeith. 

5. At London, Horace Twiss, Esq. M.P. and 
one of his Majesty’s Under-Secretaries of State, to 
Mrs Greenwood, widow of Mr Greenwood, au 
eminent Russian merchant, 

6. At London, Henry Rutherford, Esq. mer- 
chant, of Rotterdam, to Marian, eldest daughter 
of the late John Wilson, Esq. of Transy, Fifeshire. 

10. The Hon. Major Taylor, nephew of the Earl 
of Chatham, to the Lady Sarah O'Brien, daughter 
of the most noble the Marquis of Thomond. 

12. At Leith, Mr Daniel Robertson, accountant, 
of the Commercial Bank, Kirkaldy, to Ellen, se- 
cond daughter of Mr Thomas M‘Lachlan, Kirk- 


aldy. 
= At Lobersleben, in Saxe Prussia, James 
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Rocheid, Esq. of Inverleith, to the Baroness Ma- 
rianne Danckelman, only daughter of the deceased 
Baron Adolph Danckelman. 

12, At Cassillis, Ayrshire, the Rev. Robert Wal- 
Jace, minister of Dalrymple, to Elizabeth M‘Car- 
ty, daughter of the late Mr M‘Carty, London. 

— At Edinburgh, Allan Eliott Lockhart, Esq. 
younger of Borthwick Brae and Cleghorn, to 
Miss Charlotte Dundas, daughter of Sir Robert 
Dundas of Beechwood, Bart. 

13. At 19, Gayfield Square, Captain Monilaus, 
R. N. to Miss Nivison, only daughter of the late 
Rev. Mr Nivison, of Middlebie. 

— At Edinburgh, Andrew Dick, Esq. account- 
ant, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
Alexander Paterson, manufacturer, Bannockburn. 

15. At Edinburgh, Captain G. D. Roebuck, 
Honourable East India Company’s Bengal service, 
to Henriette, second daughter of the late T’. An- 
drew, Esq. 

— At Perth, Francis en | Ramsbotham, of 
New Broad Street, London, to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of Henry Lindsay, Esq. 

19. At Charlotte Square, Charles M. Christie, 
Esq. of Durie, to Elizabeth Pringle, daughter of 
the late Alexander Pringle, Esq. of Whytbank. 

— At London, Lord Henry Thynne, second 
son of the Marquis of Bath, to Harriet, daughter 
of Alexander Baring, Esq. M. P. of the Grange, 
in the county of Hants. 

— At Glasgow, the Rev. Robert Ferguson, pas- 
tor of the Independent congregation, Haddington, 
to Jane, youngest daughter of Mr James Imray. 

21. At Westbarns, Mr William Bertram, Cran. 
shaws, to Anne, youngest daughter of Andrew 
Taylor, Esq. 

23. Stephen Slight, Esq. Captain Bombay en- 
gineers, to Charlotte Knox, youngest daughter of 
Young Trotter, Esq. of Cruicksfield, Berwick- 
shire. 

27. At Mrs Colonel Murray’s, Minto Street, 
Newington, Ewen Alexander Cameron, eldest son 
of Alian Cameron, Esq. Morinish Castle, Island 
of Mull, to Sybella, only daughter of the late Co- 
jonel M. Murray, of the Honourable East India 
Company’s service, and of Haregills, in the coun- 
ty of Dumfries. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Hood, surgeon, Ayton, 
to Janet, daughter of John Chernside, Esq. West 
Newington Place, 

28, At Jamaica Street, North Leith, James So- 
mervail, merchant, Glasgow, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr Thomas Thomson, of the 
Edinburgh and Leith glassworks. 

29. At 6, Hope Park, Mr Thomas Crawford, 
merchant in Edinburgh, to Jane, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. James Smith. 

Lately, At the Manse of Auchterderran, Fife- 
shire, William Lang, Esq. W. S. to Isabella, eld- 
est daughter of the Rev. Dr Murray. 

— At Paris, Viscount Stuart, eldest son of 
the Earl of Castle Stuart, to Emmeline, sole sur- 
viving child of the late Benjamin Bathurst, Esq. 
and grand-daughter of the Bishop of Norwich. 


DEATHS. 

July 5, 1829. At Sea, on board the Hon. East 
India Company’s ship Lady Melville, on her pas- 
sage from Calcutta to Penang, aged 21, Mr Robert 
Gladstone, of Calcutta, third son of Mr Thomas 
Gladstone, of Liverpool. 

Aug. 29. At Cannanore, Captain T. R. Man- 
ners, 25th regiment, assistant commissary-general, 
Madras army, aged 50. i 

Sept. 14. At Calcutta, inthe 25th year of his 
age, Mr Robert Shirra Thomson, eldest son of 
Provost Thomson, Siirling. 

26. On the passage from Madras, Lieut.- 
Col. Andrew Macqueen, of 36th regiment native 
infantry, son of the late Rev. Daniel Macqueen, 
Prestonkirk. 

Oct. 11. At Meerut, aged 22, Lieut. Thomas 
Carstairs, 29th regiment Bengal native infantry, 
eldest son of the Rev. A. G. Carstairs of Kings- 
barns, minister of Wester Anstruther. 

Nov. 9. At St Vincent’s, Mr Peter Hill, junior, 
son of Mr Peter Hill, collector of Cess, Edinburgh. 

11. At China, Mr David Mitchell Wishart, 
second officer of the ship Cambria, son of Captain 
John Wishart, Dundee. 

21. In Spanish Town, Jamaica, at the extraor- 
dinary age of 151 years, Mrs Judith Crawford. 








She had the power of her bodily strength, as we 
as her faculties, until within a few years. She re- 
membered the dreadful earthquake of 1692. 

28. At Kingston, Jamaica, aged 88, Anthony 
Gutzmer, Esq. 

Dec. 18. At St Lucia, after an illness of ten 
days, Major-general Stewart of Garth. In the 
month of June last he had a severe attack of fever; 
and, deaf to the advice of doctors, he took such 
powerful doses of medicine as overcame the fever 
in twenty-seven hours. He removed to the salu- 
brious spot ‘* Pigeon Island,” recovered rapidly, 
and was admitted by every one to look as well as 
he ever did ; but as this was a short distance from 
the seat of Government, he got tired of it, and 
returned in November to Government House. 
Dissensions between some authorities in the island 
and the inhabitants, in which he had been urged 
much to interfere, it is feared affected his too 
sensitive mind, and brought on another attack of 
fever, which proved fatal. 

20. In Jamaica, Lieut.-Colonel Durnford, com- 
manding the Artillery there. 

24. At Bombay, the Hon. Sir William Seymour, 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court. 

27. At New York, the Rev. John M. Mason, 
D.D. of New York. 

Jan. 18350. At Demerara, Alexander Briggs, 
merchant, Bridgetown, Barbadoes, eldest son of 
Alexander Briggs, late of Dalkeith. 

1. At Edinburgh, Mrs Copeland, No. 1, Lothian 
Road. 

12, At Naples, aged 92, Gencral Acton, brother 
to the late Sir John Acton. 

— At St Domingo, Captain Daniel Monro, 
of the Mary of Leith. 

15. Near Montego Bay, Jamaica, John, seventh 
son of the late Andrew Gray, Esq. of Craigs, Dum- 
fries-shire. 

19. At Lochgair House, Colin Campbell. Esq. 
writer, Inveraray, and Provost of that burgh. 

21. At Versailles, General Moncrieff. 

— At Dublin, the Rev. John Jones, rector of 
Temple Hay, aged 80. 

24. At Aberdeen, John Forbes, Esq. Comptroller 
of the Customs, aged 96. 

— At Freeman Cottage, Edinburgh, Agnes, 
daughter of Mr James Carmichael, Tax Office. 

25. At Pittormie, Mrs Jean Swan, widow of 
Robert Meldrum, Esq. of Pittormie, in her 87th 

year. 
' — At Boulogne, the Right Honourable Lord 
Sempill. 

26. At Jessfield, Mrs Mackenzie of Forret. 

— AtGreenhill Lodge, Burrowmuirhead, aged 
6, John Swinton Simpson, Esq. King’s Assay- 
Master for Scotland. . 

29. At Springkell, Lieut.-General Sir John 
Heron Maxwell, Bart. aged 57 years. 

— At Willowbank, Perth, Elizabeth Campbell 
wife of John Conning, Esq. 

— At Alloa, in her 84th year, Mrs Mary Thom- 
son, relict of the late Mr William M‘Gowan. 

— At Worthing, the Hon. Arthur Dudley Law, 
only child of Lord Ellenborough. 

— At Greenlaw, Mr Alexander Lyal, student 
of divinity, in connexion with the United Seces- 
sion Church. 

50. At Ladyrig, Mr Andrew Roberton, tenant 
there, in his 72d year. e 

— At Lochnaw Castle, Elizabeth, third daugh- 
ter of Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart. aged one year and 
eight months. 

31. At No. 59, Frederick Street, Mrs Dr Sten- 
house. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 48, Mr John Donaldson, 
last-maker and wood-merchant. 

— At Limerick, Captain John Campbell, late 
of the 12th foot. 

‘eb. 2. At Bath, the Hon. Vesey Knox, brother 
to Viscount Northland. 

— At Combe, near Bath, Mr Charles Brown. 

— At No. 47, Hanover Street, Mr Wallace, late 
dentist. 

— At Leith, Mr David Duncan, of the Leith 
Bank. 

3. At Queensferry, John Low, Esq. surgeon 
there. 

4. At Claremont Street, John Shanks, formerly 
of South Baltilly, Fifeshire, aged 85. 

— At Newbyth, aged five years, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir Dayid and Lady Apne Baird, 
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4. At Guernsey, Mrs Marion Macdonald of 
Roisdale. 

— At 56, Northumberland Street, Henry John- 
son Wylie, Esq. 

— At Gayfield Square, Miss Jean Wood, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr Hugh Wood, merchant, Leith. 

— At Iron Mill, Mrs Helen Shirreff, relict of the 
late Mr David Hutcheson. 

5. At Portobello, in her 82d year, Lady Mac- 
Gregor Murray, relict of Sir John MacGregor 
Murray of MacGregor, Bart. and sister to Sir 
William M‘Leod Bannatyne of Bannatyne. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 75, Mrs Janet Lothian, 
wife of H. Anderson, Bristo Street. 

— At Strawfrank, in the parish of Carstairs, in 
his 25d year, Mr George Sommervill, student in 
divinity, son of Mr Thomas Sommervill, farmer 
there. 

— At Newington, West, Elphinston Balfour, 
Esq. in his 76th year. 

— At Norris Castle, near Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
in his 84th year, the Right Hon. Lord Henry Sey- 
mour. He was second brother to the late, and 
uncle to the present, Marquis of Hertford. 

7. At No. 7, James’s Court, Mr James Pillans, 
printer, in his 86th year. 

— On board the Honourable Company’s ship 
Minerva, Charles Oswald, only son of Captain 
Sanderson, 9th regiment Bengal light cavalry. 

8. At No. 4, Rankeillor Street, John Leishman, 
baker, aged 47. 

— At Thomson’s Place, Leith, Mr Thomas 
Hutchinson, timber-merchant there, 

— At Longformacus Manse, the Rev. George 
Bell, minister of that parish. 

9. At Hereford, John Guise Rogers, Esq. for- 
merly a commander in the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service. 

— At Bourdeaux, in Frauce, Alexander Wal- 
ker, Esq. formerly barrackmaster at Gibraltar. 

10. At 15, George Street, Mr Dunean MacGre- 
gor. 

— At Dysart, Mrs Margaret Thomson, wife of 
Mr James Bain, factor to the Earl of Rosslyn. 

— At Carnwath, Mr William Walker, mer- 
chant. i Recs 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Jane Taylor, second 
daughter of the late John Taylor, Esq. of Kirk- 
tonhill. 

— At West Linton, Mr Joseph Macnaval, mer- 
chant there. 

11, At Leith Walk, Mrs Francis Lyon, wife of 
Robert Somerville, Esq. 

— At Aberdeen, Major Alexander Dunbar, 
aged 59. 

— At Inverarity Manse, the Rev. William Ran- 
kine, minister of that parish, in the 67th year of 
his age, and 22d of his ministry. 

— At his house, Archibald Place, in the 31st 
year of his age, Mr David Hume, merchant. 

— At George Square, Miss Scott of Thirlstaine. 

— At Oban, David Campbell, Esq. younger of 
Comby. 

At No. 66, Grassmarket, Mrs Isabella Da- 
vidson, relict of Mr William Thomson, corn- 
merchant there. 

12. At No. 350, Rose Street, Mr John Bookless, 
late builder in Edinburgh. 

— Drowned, off the coast of Jamaica, John 
Macintyre, M. D. assistant surgeon on board his 
Majesty’s ship Magnificent. 

13. At Union Place, Portobello, Mrs Katherine 
Ogilvie, relict of George Clarke Ogilvie, Esq. 
Montrose. 

14. At Gilmour Place, Mrs Jane Trotter, widow 
of James Trotter, Esq. merchant in Edinburgh. 

15. At Huntly, John Ramsay, Esq. lately staff- 
surgeon, aged 77. 

— At East Cowes, Isle of Wight, Lieutenant- 
General John Burton, late of the royal artillery, 
aged 73. 

— At Leopold Place, Alexander Dick, Esq. late 
Collector of Excise at Leith. 

16, At No. 8, Adam Street, aged 57 years, Mrs 
Catherine Renton, wife of Mr William Christie. 

— At Montrose, aged 76 years, Mr John Greig, 
writer in Montrose. 

— At Aberdeen, the Rev. William Robb, late 
Episcopal clergyman in St Andrews. 

— At No.1, Rankeillor Street, Mr Alexander 
Kyle, youngest son of the late Mr David Kyle, 
brewer, &¢, Melrose, 


Deaths. 
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17. John, second son of Andrew Colville, Esq, 
of Ochiltree, aged 19. 

— At Ormiston, David Wight, Esq. 

— Anna Elizabeth, only daughter of John Jen- 
kynes, Esq. of Red Lion Square, London. 

— At No. 13, North-west Circus Place, Mr Jolin 
B. Laidlaw, writer. 

— At Comely Bank, Mary, wife of Licutenant 
Joseph Fowler. 

— At Portobello, Mrs Fell, wife of the Rev. 
Richmond Fell, Rector of Aikton, 

18. At the Manse of Kinloss, Jemima, third 
daughter of the Rev. William Robertson, minis. 
ter of Kinloss. 

19. At No. 22, Nicolson Street, aged 100 years, 
Mrs Henrietta Farquharson, daughter of the de- 
ceased Alexander Farquharson, W. S. relict of 
Walter Gilchrist, late merchant in Edinburgh, and 
mother of John Borthwick Gilchrist, LL.D. a li- 
neal descendant of the Borthwick family. 

— At his brother’s house, Inverkeithing, Mr 
George Peddie, Aberdour. 

20. John Mackenzie, Esq. of Tovil, Kent, pay- 
master to the 3d royal veteran battalion. 

— At the Manse of Leslie, the Rev. David Dun- 
bar, minister of Leslie. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert Anderson, M.D., well 
known to the public as the editor and biographer 
of the British Poets. 

— At Bowden Downs, Cheshire, Mrs Margaret 
Whigham, widow of Henry Hardie, Esq. M.D. 
Manchester. 

21. At Edinburgh, Mrs Agnes Bennet, wife of 
Mr James Fraser, Red Lion Tavern, Shakspeare 
Square. 

22. At No. 11, Scotland Street, Mrs Jean Gifford, 
wife of Mr Fergus Ferguson. 

— At Perth, Mr Andrew Cornfute. 

— At Marine Villa, Portobello, Mrs Lockhart, 
senior of Castlehill. 

— At Stitchell House, Lady Pringle. 

= At No. 10, Blenheim Place, Mr Thomas Ja- 
meson, merchant, Leith. 

23. In the Mall, Clifton, on a visit to his son, 
in his 83d year, William St Clair, Esq. of Sked- 
away, Fifeshire, and of Edinburgh, late Lieute- 
nant-Colonel of the 23rd regiment, or Royal Bor- 
derers, in which regiment he served for 35 years. 

24. At No. 7, Rankeillor Street, Mrs Archibald 
Bathgate. 

26. At Mackie Place, Simson Ogilvie, Esq. ad- 
vocate, youngest son of the late Rev. John Ogil- 
vie, D.D. of Midmar. 

— Mr Wm. Hill, merchant, Frederick Street. 

— At Rolls Park, Essex, in his 72d year, Ad- 
miral Sir Eliab Harvey, G. C. B. member of par- 
liament for the county of Essex. 

27. At Aberdeen, Patrick Blackie, M.D. sur- 
geon in the royal navy, and physician to the Lu- 
natic Asylura. 

=— At No. 7, St John’s Place, Leith Links, Mrs 
Ceeilia Martin, wife of John Dudgeon, Esq. 

March 1. At No. 22, Charlotte Square, Mrs 
Anne Smith Cunninghame of Caprington, daugh- 
ter of the late Sir William Dick, Bart. of Preston- 
field, and wife of John Cunninghame Smith, Esq. 
— At London, after a few days’ illness, Corne- 
lia, wife of the Honourable Archibald Stuart, and 
youngest dauchtcr of the late Edmund Morton 
Pleydell, of Milborn St Andrew, Dorset, Esq. 

— At Buckholmside, Galashiels, Mrs Mary 
Paterson, wife of Mr Richard Lees, manufacturer. 

— At No. 38, North Castle Street, Robert Max- 
well, second son of William Mercer, Esq. W. S, 

2. At Linlithgow, at an advanced age, Mr Ro- 
bert Fife, late teacher there. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Dumbreek, coach- 
maker, aged 62 years. 

3. At 47, Cumberland Street, Catren Maxwell, 
only daughter of Robert Maxwell, builder. 

— At Dumbrydon, in the parish of Collington, 
Eliza Haliburton, wife of Mr James Tait. 

— At7, Arniston Place, Newington, Mrs Rhind. 

— At 38, George Square, in the 85th year of 
his age, Mr Thomas Chalmers, late smith in Edin- 
busgh. 

— At 19, Charlotte Street, Leith, John, seventh 
son of George Gibson, Esq. 

— At 15, Hermitage Place, Waiter Cowan, Esq. 
merchant, Leith. 

4, At Stratford Green, Essex, Mrs HenryCheape, 
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4, At 15, Keir Street, Lieut. John Smith, half- 
pay of the 45th regiment. 

— At Archibald Place, James Wardrop, Esq. 
late of Torbanehill. 

5. David, third son of the late Mr George Stu- 
art, Old Bridge End, Musselburgh. 

— At Lerwick, Zetland, Mr A. C. Irvine, mer- 
chant, deeply lamented by his friends. 

— At Naples, the Hon. Reginald Ashburnham. 

— At St Andrews, Fifeshire, Mr Thomas Mil. 
lar, half-pry, R.N. 

— At London, Lady Augusta de Ameland.— 
Her ladyship, it will be recollected, was married in 
1793, at Rome, and again at St George’s, Hano- 
ver Square, in the December following, to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, by whom 
she has left issue, Augustus, a son, and a daughter 
named Augusta. To dissolve this second mar- 
riage, @ suit was instituted in the Prerogative 
Court, by which the marriage was declared null 
and void in August, 1794. The family name of 
her ladyship was Murray, she being the fourth 
daughter of John Murray, fourth Earl of Dun- 
more, which she exchanged for that of De Ame- 
land, in October, 1806, by royal license, out of 
respect to her descent from that ancient family. 
London Paper. 

6. At 5, Charlotte Square, Mrs Watson, wife of 
Walter Watson, Esq. of Southfield. 

— At London, Elizabeth, third daughter of 
William Irving, Esq. 

— At 50, Queen Street, James Scoit, Esq. ac- 
countant. 

7. At Pathhead, Fifeshire, Mr Henry Rait, reed- 
manufacturer. 

— At 22, Broughton Place, John Balfour, Esq. 
in his 74th year. 

8. At Dysart, Mrs Watson. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Watson, 
minister of the Associate Burgher Congregation, 
and clerk to the Associate Synod, having just 
completed the 48th year of his age and 25th of 
his ministry. 

— At Oxwellmains, near Dunbar, William Ren- 
nie, Esq. 

9. At Gibraltar, in his 38th year, Capt. John 
Macdonald of Arisaig, Inverness-shire, paymaster 
in his Majesty’s regimentof Royal Welsh Fusileers, 

9. (O. S.) At St Petersburg, Mr John Glen, 
senior, aged 68. 

11. On board his Majesty’s ship Blonde, port of 
Constantinople, Mathew Caponi, Esq. surgeon of 
that ship. 

— At London, William Hay, Esq. in his 88th 
ear. 
. — At 58, Northumberland Street, David Pear- 
son, Esq. 

12. At his house in Pall-Mall East, London, 
the Hon. Dougla; Kinnaird. Mr Kinnaird was 
brother of the late, and uncle of the present, Lord 
Kinnaird, was a gentleman of considerable taste 
and attainments, and had the peculiar quality of 
blending with the lighter and more agreeable 
pursuits of society, an indefatigable zeal and atten- 
tion to his professional avocations. He was in 
his 43d year, and had been, for a considerable 
time, confined by severe indisposition. He was a 
partner in the long-established banking firm of 
Ramsay and Co. 

— At Fountainbridge Street, John Stewart, 
Esq. formerly merchant in the island of Jamaica. 

— At 53, Albany Street, John Veitch, Esq. 
W.S. third son of Henry Veitch, Esq. of Elliock. 

— At12, Raeburn Place, Lilias, second daugh- 
ter of Mr James Grahame, writer. 

13. At Rose Villa, near Hamilton, of inflamma- 
tion, arising from a wound received at the battle 
of Waterloo, Capt. Donald Macintosh, late of the 
42d regiment, or Royal Highlanders, 

— At Mount-Annan, Francis, fifth son of Lieu- 
tenant-General Dirom of Mount-Annan, in his 
18th year. 

— At 79, Potterrow, aged 80 years, Mr Cot- 
ton, senior, formerly tobacco-manufacturer, Edin- 
burgh. 

— At Dawlish, Heriot Isabella Octavia, daugh- 
ter of Archibald Speirs, Esq. of Elderslie. 

14. At 59, North Frederick Street, Mr Joseph 
Grandeau, late of Lyons, aged 69. 

— At Haddington, Mrs Margaret Blake, wife 
of Mr Robert Roughead, Haddington, 


14. At Raecleugh, near Moffat, in the 91st year 
of his age, Mr William Tod, late farmer of Cha« 
pel, much respected. 

— At East Mousley, aged 73, Admiral Sir Ed- 
mund Nagle, K.C.B. one of the Grooms of his 
Majesty’s Bedchamber. 

— At London, Colonel William Duncan, late 
of the Bengal military service. 

15. At Edinburgh, Margaret, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr Alexander Abernethy, printer. 

16. At London, Sir Robert Townsend Far- 
quhar, Bart. M.P. many years Governor of the 
Mauritius and its dependencies. 

— At London, Thomas Beckwith, Esq. 

— At 14, St Andrew Street, Mrs Cockburn, 
aged 75 years, relict of the late William Cock« 
burn, Esq. 

17. At Rothsay, Islefof Bute, Christian, second 
daughter of Major Shairp, younger of Houston, 
in her 19th year. 

19, At Haddington, aged 62 years, Mrs Margaret 
Kay, relict of the late Mr Adam Scoular. 

— At Belhaven, near Dunbar, Mrs Stiell of 
Belhaven. 

20. At31, Clerk Street, Andrew Mutter, third 
son of the late Mr Andrew Mutter, farmer, Ar- 
niston Mains. 

_— At Dall, in Perthshire, in the 86th year of 
his age, Alexander Robertson, Esq. of Strowan. 

21. At Allan Park, Stirling, Archibald Sawers, 
Esq. of Shirgarton. 

— At Berne, M.I. R. Wyss, Professor of Phi- 
losophy. 

22, At 7, India Street, Mrs Margaret Wood, 
wife of Mr John Luke, merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Balboughty, John Clark, only son of Mr 
John Clark, factor to the Earl of Mansfield, 
Scone. 

24. At Brighton, the Lady Mary Anne Sotheby, 
wife of Admiral Sotheby. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Craig, spirit-mer- 
chant, 198, Canongate. 

— At Rose Bank, Broughton Road, Mr Robert 
Alexander, late watch and compass maker, Leith, 
aged 84 years. 

25. At Rose Park, Barbara A. Hamilton, wife 
of Professor Dunbar. 

— At Rosehill, near Aberdeen, Alexander Du- 
thie, Esq. of Ruthrieston. 

26. At Edinburgh, William Soper Dempster, 
Esq. of Skibo. 

27. At London, aged 20, Augusta Maria Selina, 
daughter of the late Charles Head Greaves, Esq. 

— At Jersey, Robert Fraser, Esq. of Struy, in 
the 35th year of his age. 

— At East Wemyss, Mr George Edington, 
fourth son of the deceased Mr Edington. 

— At Dunfermline, Andrew Peebles, Esq. mer- 
chant. 

28. At London, Mr James Small, late grocer 
and spirit-merchant, East Richmond Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

— At Marine Terrace, Isleof Man, in the 51st 
year of his age, Dugald Campbell, Esq. late of the 
91st regiment, and member of the House of Keys 
in that Island. 

— At 29, Northumberland Street, Marion, 
daughter of Mr John Hannay. 

29, At London, Major Rennel, in the S8th year 
of his age, after severe suffering for twelve weeks, 
in consequence of a distressing accident that be- 
= hin by the fracture of the neck of the thigh- 

one. 

— At 7, Saxe Cobourg Place, George Muir, son 
of William Campbell, ° 

— At 46, Melville Street, Susanna Moncreiff, 
youngest daughter of William Paul, Esq. 

— At South Lodge, near Stirling, James M‘- 
Gibbon, Esq. of Easter Greenyards. 

30. At Carlsruhe, at the age of 67, the Grand 
Duke of Baden. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Fraser, late of the 
Bank of Scotland. 

— At Edinburgh, Richard L. Massiah, Esq. 
late of Barbadoes. 

51. At Greenwich Hospital, Lieutenant Robert 
Aitchison, R. N. in the 80th year of his age. 

— At Kirkwall, William Sinclair, Esq. ot Breck, 
sheriff-clerk of Orkney. 

— At Drimdrissaig, Argyllshir-, Hector Mac: 
Neill of Drimdrissaig, Esq. 
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31. At 11, Montague Street, Mrs Anne Burlin, 
wife of Mr William Braidwood, merchant, Edin- 

urgh. 

’ = At Corbienan, Betsy Douglas, and on the 2d 
inst. Archibald Haddow Douglas, son and daugh- 
ter of James Douglas, farmer, Lanarkshire. 

April 1, At Langholm Manse, William Elliot 
Lockhart, youngest son of the Rev. William B. 
Shaw, aged nearh four years. : 

2. At Rome, the Most Noble the Marchioness 
of Northampton. ; 

— At Inverary, Miss Elizabeth Campbell, daugh- 
ter of the late Mrs Campbell. 

— At Musselburgh, Thomas Farquharson, Esq. 

3. At Dublin, the Right Hon. Anne, Countess 
of Ormonde, relict of John, late Earl of Ormonde. 

4. At Southfod, John Stenhouse, Esq. of South- 
fod, in his 81st year. 

— At 14, Henderson Row, Mr Adam Steele. 

— At Portobello, Mrs Catherine M‘Lean, relict 
of the late Mr Alexander Shaw, Union Street, 
Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, John Macdonald, Esq. of 
Glenaladale, in his 78th year. 

5. Marianne, the infant daughter of Lord Mon- 
crieff. 

— At Glasgow College, aged 28, Duncan Mac- 
farlan, jun. Esq. advocate, eldest son of the Rev. 
Principal Macfarlan. 

7. At London, George, Earl of Pomfret, aged 63, 

— At 8, Hart Street, Miss Agnes Veitch, daugh- 
ter of Mr John Veitch, surgeon. 

8. At Edinburgh, Matilda Stabilini, daughter 
of the late Mr Stabilini, professor of music, and 
wife of William Lamond, writer. 

— At Stenhouse, Jane, only daughter of the 
late Thomas Peacock, Esq. of Stenhouse. 

— At the Manse of Kinnaird, the Rev. David 
Spence, minister of that parish, in the 80th year 
of his age, and 46th of his ministry. 

— At Paisley, Andrew, youngest son of the 
Rev. Professor Symington. 

— At Culross, Christian Geddes, Esq. in his 83d 


ear. 

. 9. At Balgreggan, Eglantine Amabe'’, third 
daughter of Sir William Maxwell of Monreith, 
Bart. ‘ 
— At Brussels, the Right Hon. Alexander Mur- 
ray, Lord Elibank. He is succeeded in his titles 
and estates by his son Alexander, at present on 
military service in the East Indies. 

10. At Leith Fort, Lieutenant Francis Dawson, 
royal artillery, aged 57 years. 

— At London, Mr John Rose, late of Shak- 
speare Square, Edinburgh, in his 69th year. 

11, At Johnston’s Place, Stockbridge, Alexan- 
der Legget, Esq. deacon of the incorporation of 
skinners, in his 41st year. 7 

13. At his house, Salisbury Road, Patrick San- 
derson, Esq. banker. 

— At Hastings, Helen Maria, only daughter of 
the late Alexander Fraser Tytler, Esq. of the 
Honourable East India Company’s civil service. 

— At Northumberland Street, William Bett, 
aged three years, third son of E. D. Alison, Esq. 

14. Anne Loch Irvine, daughter of Patrick Ir- 
vine, Esq. of Inveramsay, W.S. 

15. At 52, Royal Circus, Mrs Dunlop. 

16 At Perth, George Condie, Esq. writer. 

— At the Royal Terrace, Neil Ryrie, Esq. 

— At George’s Place, Leith Walk, Mrs Mar- 
garet L. Hardy, wife of Mr Robert Wight, Swe- 
dish and Norwegian Consul at Leith. 

17. At Edinburgh, Miss Williamina Fleming, 
daughter of the deceased William Fleming, Esq. 
of Barrochan. 

— At Alva House, James Raymond Johnstone, 
Esq. of Alva. ‘ 

18. At Cousland, George Dickson Wilson, 
youngest son of Mr Alexander Wilson, merchant, 
Dalkeith. 

— At Grangemouth, Mr James Dow, many 
years of the customs, and collector of light duties 
at that port, aged 74. 

— At Glasgow, Susan, daughter of the Rev. 
Archibald Lawson, late minister of Kirkmahoe. 
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19. At Edinburgh, George Rose, Esq. surgeon, 
some time of the Honourable East India Com. 
pany’s service. 

— At London, Mrs Stirling, wife of William 
Stirling of Content, Esq. 

- — At Eskside, Musselburgh, James Thomson, 
esq. 

22. At George Square, Mrs Gracie, scnior, 

— At St Andrews, Charles Kinloch, youngest 
son of Thomas Mylne, Esq. of Mylnefield, 

— At 139, George Street, Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late Rev. James Brown, minister of New. 
battle. 

23. At Duke Street, Leith, Mary, eldest daugh. 
ter of the late Mr Anthony Laird, cooper and 
fish-curer there. 

— At London, Lord Gray, only son of the Earl 
and Countess of Wilton. 

24. At 71, Clerk Street, Mr John Wilson, sur. 
geon and druggist. 

25. At Wellfield, in his 20th year, Alexander, 
son of the late John Rait, Esq. of Anniston. 

28. At St John’s Hill, the Rev. William Mar- 
shall of Mannor, Peebles-shire, 42 years minister 
of that parish. 

May 1. At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Young, 
Songun of the late Rev. John Young, Kincar« 
dine, 

Lately, At Gibraltar, Alexander Farquhar, Esq. 
the oldest resident British merchant there. 

— At Runfurley House, Rosstreevor, Ireland, 
in his 80th year, James, Lord Viscount Lifford. 

— At Cincinnati, Father Hill, of the Catholic 
Church, brother to Lord Hill. 

— At Londor, General Sir Hew Whiteford 
Dalrymple, Bart. 

— At Paris, Richard Chenevix, Esq. Mr Che- 
nevix was a fellow of the Royal Society, and a 
member of most of the scientific and literary in- 
stitutions of Europe. 

— At Calverton, General Sir John Coape Sher- 
broke, G.C.B. 

— At33, Regent Terrace, Colonel Udny Yule, 
C.B. Hon. East India Company’s service. 

— AtCreteuil, near Paris, aged 77, John Wil- 
liam Ker, Esq. brother of the late James Ker, 
Esq. of Blackshiells. 

— At Aberystwith, in his sixth year, James 
Herbert Wemyss, second son of Lieut.-Colonel 
Wemyss, late of the 58th regiment. 

— At the North Muir of Forfar, Peter Smith, 
aged 105 years. 

THE LATE Joun Boktuwick, Eso. or Crook. 
STON.—We c‘ceply regret to announce the death 
of this gentleman, which took place at his resi- 
dence at Lauriston on Saturday, 24th April, in his 
78th year. Any tribute to the memory of this ex- 
cellent and respected individual, may, in adhering 
to truth, appear to adopt the language of pane- 
gyric. But those only who had the benefit of be- 
ing intimately acquainted with Mr Borthwick, 
could duly appreciate his unimpeachable integri- 
ty, his warmth of affection, his unwearied labour 
to serve his friends whenever they required his 
assistance, his modest yet sincere piety, his admi- 
ration of what was good in others, his peculiar 
aversion to censure, or even to speak of their 
foibles and faults, whilst he abhorred (but prefer- 
red rather to despise than to resent) whatever was 
mean and dishonourable. Though fond of retire- 
ment, and unassuming in his manners, his person- 
al appearance and demeanour always indicated 
the high-bred gentleman, and never failed to com- 
mand respect. Men of far inferior mental endow- 
ments, who, either from taste or accident, have 
been led to become partisans in the noisy, but 
often frivolous occurrences of the world, may, in 
their fleeting day, have been more seen or spoken 
of by their contemporaries ; but as one who, with- 
out the smallest display or pretension, under- 
stood and promoted the welfare of his country— 
as a husband, a father, a relation, a friend, a 
Jandlord, a master, there is no person whose loss 
will be more deeply felt and lamented, or whose 
memory will be longer remembered and revered, 
than that of the late Mr Borthwick of Crookston. 
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